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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 


University  of  Georgia 


For  the  Session  1914-1915 


With  a  Register  of  Officers  and  Students  for 
the  Session  1913-1914 


Chartered  A.  D.  1785 


CALENDAR  1914-1915 


June  29,  Monday: 
August  1,  Saturday: 
September  12: 
September  14: 
September   14-17: 
September  16: 
November  26: 
December  23: 
January  4: 
January  4: 
January  19: 
February  21: 


February  22: 

March  20: 

March  22: 

May  20: 

June  7: 

June  10: 

June  9-11: 

June  12,  Saturday: 

June  13,  Sunday: 

June    14,    Monday: 


June  15,  Tuesday: 


June    16,    Wednesday: 


Opening  of  the  Summer  School. 

Close  of  the  Summer  School. 

Meeting  of  the  Faculty. 

First  day  of  Registration. 

Examinations  for  Entrance. 

Opening  of  the  First  Term. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Close  of  the  First  Term. 

Opening  of  the  Second  Term. 

Opening  of  the  Short  Courses. 

Birthday  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

Exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  114th 
Anniversary  of  the  Demosthenian  Society 
and  the  95th  Anniversary  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Society. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Close  of  the  Second  Term. 

Opening  of  the  Third  Term. 

Last  date  for  submission  of  prize  essays. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Annual  Session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Examinations  for  entrance. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Sophomore  declamation  contest. 

11:00  A.  M.,  Baccaulaureate  Sermon. 

10:30  A.  M.,  Exercises  of  the  undergraduates 
representing  the  branches  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

4:00  P.  M.,  Military  exercises  and  drill. 

8:30  P.  M.,  Champion  debate  between  the  Phi 
Kappa  and   Demosthenian  Societies. 

10:30  A.  M.,  Business  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society. 

12  M.,  Oration  before  the  Alumni  Society. 

4:30  P.  M.,  Junior  orations  and  delivery  of 
Sophomore  cup. 

Commencement  Day.  Close  of  the  115th 
annual  session. 
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HISTORICAL 


The  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State,  January  27,  1785.  The  charter  is  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  more  full  and  complete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  this  State,"  and  its  preamble,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  president  of  the  institution,  "would  do  honor  to  any 
legislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  those  who  framed  and  of  those  who  adopted  it." 

The  independence  of  Georgia,  as  a  State,  had  just  been  acknow- 
ledged, and,  says  the  preamble,  "It  should  be  among  the  first  objects 
of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and 
support  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place 
the  youth  under  the  forming  hand  of  society,  that,  by  instruction, 
they  may  be  moulded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good  order." 

Founded  with  the  purpose  thus  indicated,  the  University  was 
possessed  only  of  "an  unproductive  and,  for  the  most  part,  unin- 
habited tract  of  land,"  and  it  was  not  until  July  6th,  1801,  that 
George  Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge,  and  Hugh  Lawson, 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  selected  the 
historic  site  on  which  the  parent  institution  at  Athens  now  stands. 
During  that  year  the  University  was  opened. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  and  the  course  of  study,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  English  colleges  of  that  time,  provided  for  the 
single  collegiate  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts."  Literature,  with 
the  so-called  disciplinary  studies,  constituted  the  entire  curriculum. 
For  Science,  as  it  is  recognized  today,  no  provision  was  made. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  history  of  the  University  was 
the  history  of  Georgia.  Many  of  those  who  afterwards  added  to  the 
distinction  of  the  State  in  peace  and  in  war  received  their  training 
here  during  this  period. 

But  no  college  thus  designed  could  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  expanding  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  demanded  wider  areas  of  culture  and  knowledge. 
Science  added  new  fields  to  human  thought.  With  new  knowledge 
came  the  impelling  force  which  planted  scientific  and  technical 
schools  throughout  the  world.  In  July,  1862,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  granted  to  each  of  the  States  a  munificent  donation 
of  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  in  which 
science  and  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
should  be  taught.  The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Georgia's 
quota  of  the  land  scrip  were  transferred  by  the  State  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  May  1,  1872,  and  the  Trustees  at  once 
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established  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechan- 
ic Arts,  as  a  coordinate  department  of  the  institution  at  Athens.  In 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  the  "leading  object"  in  this 
college  is,  "without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts/' 

After  this  first  step  had  been  taken  toward  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  University's  activity,  other  developments  followed  rapidly. 

In  August,  1867,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  at  Athens  (incorpora- 
ted 1859,)  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University.  In  October,  1872,  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege became  a  department  of  the  University  through  a  contract  made 
by  the  local  trustees,  and  in  July,  1873,  by  arrangement  with  the 
local  trustees  of  the  Georgia  Medical  College  (founded  in  1829,) 
at  Augusta,  this  institution  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  1877,)  the  appropriation 
of  public  funds  for  education  other  than  "the  elementary  branches 
of  an  English  education"  was  permitted  to  the  University  only.  The 
following  institutions  have  been  established  by  legislative  enact- 
ments as  departments  or  "branches"  of  the  University  and  placed 
under  general  control  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Each  is  maintained 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury: The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta,  established 
1885;  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  established  1889;  the  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Col- 
ored Youths,  near  Savannah,  established  1890;  the  State  Normal 
School,  near  Athens,  established  1895;  the  South  Georgia  Normal 
College,  at  Valdosta,  established  1906. 

The  growth  of  the  University  at  Athens  may  be  seen  from  the 
number  of  departments  which  have  been  established  there  in  recent 
years;  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1903;  the  Summer 
School,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1897,  and 
put  on  a  permanent  foundation  by  an  appropriation  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1904;  the  School  of  Forestry,  established  in  1906 
through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody;  the  School 
of  Education,  established  in  1908;  the  School  of  Commerce,  estab- 
lished in  1912. 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  Legislature  established  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  directed  the  Governor  to  appoint 
Trustees  charged  with  its  management.  At  the  same  session  of 
the  Legislature  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school  was  established 
in  each  of  the  eleven  congressional  districts  of  the  State  as  a  branch 
of  this  college  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  its  board  of 
trustees. 
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By  the  gradual  addition  of  many  different  schools  and  departments 
the  University  has  been  able  to  incorporate  with  the  liberal  train- 
ing of  Franklin  College  that  scientific  and  technical  education  neces- 
sary to  supplement  it,  and  it  is  now,  so  far  as  the  Trustees  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  their  plans,  "a  place  where  students  can  be 
trained  for  any  and  every  respectable  path  of  life,  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  the  interests  of  higher  education  and  science  are 
cared  for."  Thus  the  "foundation  of  the  fathers,"  a  simple  college 
with  a  close  curriculum,  has  grown  to  be  a  complex  university, 
planned  upon  a  broad  and  philosophic  system,  where  literature  and 
science  are  taught,  and  liberal  and  technical  education  supplied. 


SUPPORT 


The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and  partly  by 
income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  three  grants  for  the  support 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts:  the  original 
land  grant  of  186S;  the  grant  of  1887  for  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  the  supplementary  grant  of  1890. 

In  1895  the  State  appropriated  $29,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated 
money  for  five  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  For  maintenance  the  State  pays  the  sum  of  $52,500 
annually,  and  has  added  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the 
Summer  School.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  $60,000  is  appropriated 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture; 
with  $40,000  for  Extension  Work,  and  $3,000  for  the  manufacture 
of  hog  cholera  serum. 

The  most  considerable  gifts  that  have  come  to  the  University  are: 

The  original  donation  of  35,000  acres  of  public  lands  by  the  State. 

The  donation  of  660  acres  of  land  to  the  University  by  Governor 
John  Milledge,  on  which  a  part  of  the  city  of  Athens  now  stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of  the  city  of 
Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  1975,  estimated  to 
amount  ultimately  to  several  million  dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  E.  Brown,  for  aid  of  students.  This  fund  now  amounts 
to  $175,416.26. 

The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  the  support  of  a  chair  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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The  Library  building,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George  Foster 
Peabody,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumni  fund,  amounting  to  nearly  $60,000. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000,  contributed  by  friends  of  the 
University  (1906)  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  enlarging  the  campus. 

The  Denmark  fund  of  $4,000,  given  by  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark  in  memory  of  his  son,  William  Starke  Denmark. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  city  of  Athens  (1908)  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  greater  campus. 

A  gift  of  $40,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building,  to  be  known  as  the  "George  Peabody  Hall,"  for  the  School 
of  Education. 

A  gift  of  $12,500  from  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  for  the  permanent 
endowment  of  a  Fellowship. 

A  gift  of  $600  by  Mr.  Preston  S.  Arkwright  ('90)  for  the  same 
purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Charles 
McDonald  Brown  Fund. 

A  gift  of  $1,000  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Bert  Michael  (1912)  for 
the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  in  the  Junior  class. 


GOVERNMENT 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  August  23,  1889,  the 
government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Board  consists  of  one  member  from  each  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State,  four  from  the  State  at  large,  and 
two  from  the  city  of  Athens;  and  the  following  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers: the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Technology,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
the  President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  College  for 
Colored  Youths,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Medical  College. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  at  Athens  is  en- 
trusted (subject  to  general  control  by  the  University  Trustees)  to 
a  "Local  Board"  or  "Commission,"  of  which  the  number  of  mem- 
bers,  mode  of  appointment,  and  terms  of  office  vary. 
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The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  session  on  the  Thursday 
preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other  times,  at  their 
pleasure. 


The  present  organization  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 
HIS   EXCELLENCY,   GOV.    JOHN    M.    SLATON,    Atlanta,    ex-offlcio. 

GEORGE  F.  GOBER,  Marietta, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1915. 

HENRY  D.  McDANIEL,  Monroe, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1917. 

WILLIAM  E.  SIMMONS,  Lawrenceville, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1919. 

HAMILTON  McWHORTER,  Athens, 

From  the  State  at  Large  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1921. 

SAMUEL  B.  ADAMS,  Savannah, 

1st  Congressional  District  Term   Expires  Aug.   13,   1921. 

BYRON  B.  BOWER,  Bainbridge, 

2nd  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1921. 

J.  E.  HAYES,  Montezuma, 

3rd  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1921. 

HENRY  R.  GOETCHIUS,  Columbus, 

4th  Congressional  District  Term   Expires  Aug.   13,   1919. 

CLARKE  HOWELL,  Atlanta, 

5th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1919. 

ROBERT  T.  DANIEL,  Griffin, 

6th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.    13,   1919. 

J.  LINDSAY  JOHNSON,  Rome, 

7th  Congressional  District  Term   Expires  Aug.    13,    1917. 

JOHN  T.  NEWTON,  Madison, 

8th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.    13,   1919. 

HOWARD  THOMPSON,  Gainesville, 

9th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1915. 

BOWDRE  PHINIZY,  Augusta, 

10th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.    13,    1915. 
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JOHN  W.  BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1915. 

DUDLEY  M.  HUGHES,  Danville, 

12th  Congressional  District  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1919. 

JAMES  WHITE,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  Expires  Aug.   13,   1915. 

HARRY  HODGSON,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term   Expires  Aug.   13,    1917. 

GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY,  New  York,  Life  Trustee, 
By  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

NATHANIEL  E.  HARRIS,  Macon, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Technol- 
ogy.    Ex-oflicio. 

THEODORE  E.  ATKINSON,  Newnan, 

Chairman  of  the   Board   of  Directors   of  the  Georgia   Normal 
and  Industrial  College.     Ex-omcio. 

PETER  W.  MELDRIM,  Savannah, 

President   of   the   Board   of   Commissioners   of   the   Industrial 
College  for  Colored  Youths.     Ex-omcio. 

W.  B.  McCANTS,  Winder, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College.     Ex-omcio. 

B.  S.  MILLER,  Columbus, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
Ex-omcio. 

JAMES  J.  CONNER,  Cartersville, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.    Ex-officio. 

ENOCH  H.  CALLAWAY,  Augusta, 

President   of  the  Board   of  Directors  of  the   Medical   College. 
Ex-officio. 

HENRY   D.    McDANIEL Chairman. 

THOMAS  W.  REED Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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PRUDENTIAL  COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.  McWhorter,  Hodgson,  White. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE— 

Messrs.   Simmons,   White,   Callaway. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HONORARY  DEGREES — 

Messrs.  Adams,  Conner,  and  the  Chancellor. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BROWN  FUND— 

Messrs.  McWhorter,  Bennett,  McCants. 

PROPERTY  COMMITTEE — 

Messrs.  Gober,  Newton,  Hodgson,  Hayes. 

INSURANCE  COMMITTEE — 

Messrs.  Simmons,  McWhorter,  White. 

LIBRARY   COMMITTEE — 

Messrs.  Bower,  Goetchius,  Miller. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS 


1.     Franklin   College.      (The   College   of   Arts.) — Established    1801, 
offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including: 

1.  General  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special  Courses. 

IT.  The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Established   1872,  offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
and  including  the  following: 

(a)  In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

1.  The  General  Science  Course. 

2.  The  Civil  Engineering  Course. 

3.  The  Electrical  Engineering  Course. 

(b)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

4.  The  Full  Agricultural  Course. 

5.  The  Forest  Engineering  Course. 

6.  The  One-Year  Agricultural  Course. 

7.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

8.  The  Experiment  Station  (at  Experiment.) 

9.  The  Farmers'  Institutes. 

m.  The  Graduate  School. — Offering  the  following  Degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Civil  Engineer. 

IV.  The  Law  Department. — Offering  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law. 

A  two  years'  course. 

V.  The  University  Summer  School. — Founded  in  1903. 

Five  Weeks'  Session,  offering  courses  in 

1.  Common  School  Branches. 

2.  Pedagogy  and  Related  Subjects. 

3.  High  School  Studies. 

4.  Selected  Studies. 

VI.  The  School  of  Pharmacy. — Offering  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in 

Pharmacy — A  two  years'  course. 

VII.  The  School  of  Education. — Established  1908. 
VTII.  The  School  of  Commerce. — Established  1912. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 


DAVID  CRENSHAW   BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN,  A.B.,  M.F., 
Professor  of  Forestry. 

REUBEN  WINFIELD  ALLEN,  M.S., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  CALDWELL  BENEDICT,  M.D., 

Dean    of  the   School    of    Pharmacy,    and    Professor    of    Materia 
Medica. 

HOMER  VAN  VALKENBURGH  BLACK,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor   of  Chemistry. 

JAMES  CAMAK  BL00MF1ELD,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

WILLIS  HENRY   BOCOCK,   A.M.,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages. 

ROBERT  PRESTON  BROOKS,  Ph.D., 

Associate  Profesor  of  Georgia  History  and  Sociology. 

DUNCAN  BURNET, 
Librarian. 

WILLIAM   MILLS    BURSON,   D.V.M., 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

JOHN   PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,   Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Biology. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  COBB,  A.B.,  B.L.. 

Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  Procedure. 

ROY  EMERSON  CURTIS,   Ph.D., 

Associate  Profesor  of  Applied  Economics. 

URIAH  HARROLD  DAVENPORT,  B.S., 

Associate  Profesor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

MARION  DERELLE  DuBOSE,  A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
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JOHN  RICHARD  FAIN,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Agronomy. 

CLAUDE  RUSSELL  FOUNTAIN,   Ph.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 

LUDWIG  REINHOLD  GEISSLER,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

OZIAS  TALCOTT  GOODWIN,  B.S., 
Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

THOMAS  FITZGERALD  GREEN,  B.L., 
Professor  of  Law. 

ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS,   (Graduate  V.  M.  I.) 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 

LEROY  COLLIER  HART,  B.S.E.E., 
Professor  of  Farm  Mechanics. 

LINVILLE  LAURENTINE  HENDREN,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

MILTON  PRESTON  JARNAGIN,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

WILLIAM   RICHARD   KENDRICK,   First  Lieutenant,    17th   U.   S. 
Infantry,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

THOMAS  HUBBARD  McHATTON,  Sc.D., 
Professor  of  Horticulture. 

JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHERSON,  Ph.D., 

Profesor    of    History    and    Political    Science,    and    Lecturer    on 
Roman  Law. 

ROBERT  LIGON  McWHORTER,  A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  B.L.,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  Law  Department,  and  Professor  of  Law. 
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HOWARD  WASHINGTON  ODUM,   Ph.D., 

Associate   Professor   of   Educational   Sociology   and   Rural   Eco- 
nomics. 

ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  A.M.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  OSCAR  PAYNE,  A.M.,* 

Associate  Professor  of  History  aad  Political  Science. 

HOWELL   BENAJAH  PEACOCK,   B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

ROBERT  SPENCER  POND,  Ph.D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

LOY  EDMUND  RAST,  B.S., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Agronomy,  in  charge  of  Cotton  Industry. 

JOHN   MOORE   READE,   Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Botany. 

THOMAS  WALTER  REED,  A.M., 
Registrar. 

HENRY  HIRO  ROTHE,  D.V.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Veterinary   Science. 

SANFORD   MEDDICK   SALYER,   A.B.,* 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.B., 
Professor  of  English  Language. 

SEARCY  BRADFIELD  SLACK,  B.S.C.E.,  A.M., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.M.,  Sc.D., 

President   of   Franklin   College.      Dean   of  the   University,   and 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ANDREW  MacNAIRN  SOULE,  B.S.A.,  Sc.D., 

President  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

ROSWELL  POWELL  STEPHENS,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


Absent  on  leave. 
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JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  Ped.D., 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Sc.D., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

WILLIAM  TELFORD  TURK,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

HENRY  CLAY  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Terrell   Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

CHARLES  ANDERSON  WHITTLE,  A.B., 

Editor-Librarian,    College   of  Agriculture. 

ROBERT  CUMMING  WILSON,  Ph.G., 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

THOMAS  JACKSON   WOOFTER,    A.M.,    Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Summer  School. 

WILLIAM  ARCHER  WORSHAM,  JR.,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


EDGAR  DUSKIN  KENYON, 

Tutor  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

DAVID  ROBERT  CUMMING,  A.M., 
Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

ROBERT  EDWIN  BLACKBURN,   B.S.A., 
Tutor  in   Horticulture. 


Student  Assistants. 

C.   POPE,  Civil  Engineering. 
F.  O.  MILLER,  Civil  Engineering. 
L.  G.  PROCTOR,  Farm  Mechanics. 
LLOYD  WORRALL,  Agronomy. 
E.  RAGSDALE,  Farm  Mechanics. 
C.  H.  STONE,  Physics. 

E.  A.  BAILEY,  Physics. 
W.  C.  NANNEY,  Botany. 

F.  C.  WARD,  Botany. 
C.  D.  WOOD,  Biology. 
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T.  M.  VON  SPRECKEN,  Chemistry. 
T.  A.  MAXWELL,  Psychology. 
L.  R.  SMITH,  Farm  Mechanics. 

LIBRARY  STAFF. 
MARY  THORNTON.  Head  Cataloguer. 
WILLIE  KATE  WILLIAMS,  Cataloguer. 
CHARLES  H.  STONE,  Loan  Department. 
JOSEPH  H.  MARSHBURN,  Loan  Department. 
THOMAS  T.  COLLINS,  Student  Assistant. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION. 

GUY  WITSOTZKEY  FIROR,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Secretary  of  Extension  De- 
partment. 

JAMES  PHILANDER  CAMPBELL,   (Cooperation  U.  S.  D.  A.,)  State 
Agent  in  Extension  Demonstration  work. 

JOHN  KYRGESS  GILES,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  State  Agent  in  Extension 
Demonstration  work. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  HART,    (Cooperation  U.  S.  D.  A.,)     Professor  of 
Dairy  Husbandry. 

LEONIDAS  MYERS  CARTER,  Junior  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  A.  CRABB,  B.S.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

DAVID  D.  LONG,  B.  S.  A.,  Soil  Expert  in  State  Survey. 

MARION  W.  LOWRY,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Soil  Chemistry. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  FIROR,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

LEROY  LUCIEN  JONES,   B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 

LUTHER  STEPHENS  WATSON,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

ROSS  RENFROE  CHILDS,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

ELIZABETH    G.    HOLT,    (Cooperation    U.    S.    D.    A.,)    in    charge    of 
Girls'  Clubs. 

JAMES  E.  DOWNING,   (Cooperation  U.  S.  D.  A.)   In  Charge  of  Pig 
Club. 
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Special  Lecturers. 

BENJAMIN  ALBERT  CRANE,  B.S.,  Cotton  Grading. 

ROBERT  HATTON  LOVEJOY,  B.S.,  B.L.,  Forest  Law. 

OTHER   OFFICERS. 

SARAH  COBB  BAXTER,  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

ETHEL  REESE,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

PHARES   OBADIAH   VANATTER,   Superintendent  of   Field    Experi- 
ments. 

AMBROSE  PENN  WINSTON,  Foreman  of  the  College  Farm. 

FREDERICK  W.  CRYSLER,  B.S.,  Superintendent  of  College  Green- 
house and   Grounds. 
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FACULTY  COMMITTEES,  1913-14. 

Absences. — Stephens,  McWhorter,  Davenport,  Pond,  dimming,  Com- 
mandant. 
Alumni  Bulletin. — Strahan,  S.  Morris,  McWhorter. 
Alumni  Catalogue. — Reed,  Stewart,  DuBose,   McWhorter,  Worsham, 

Black,  Cumming. 
Alumni  Positions. —  Woofter,  Park,  Strahan,  Stewart,  Jarnagin. 
Athletics. — J.  Morris,  Jarnagin,  Hendren,  Worsham,  Cumming. 
Bulletin. — Brooks,  Sanford,  Curtis. 

Chapter  Houses  and  Dormitories. — Park,  Strahan,  Lustrat,  Snelling. 
Courses   as   Given. — Snelling,    Soule,    Bocock,    Campbell,    J.    Morris, 

Woofter,  Fain. 
Curriculum. — McPherson,  Hooper,  Bocock,  White,  Snelling,  Woofter, 

Soule,  J.  Morris,  Campbell. 
Delinquent    Students. — Snelling,    Soule,    Bocock,    Park,    Strahan,    J. 

Morris,  Hooper,  Fain. 
Entrance  Examinations   and  Accredited   Schools. — Hooper,   Stewart, 

J.  Morris,  Hart,  Fain,  Park,  Brooks,  Lustrat,  Reade,  Hendren, 

Stephens,  McWhorter. 
Extension. — Soule,   Stewart,   Woofter,   Firor,   Phil   Campbell. 
Forms  and  Ceremonies. — Commandant,  S.  Morris,  McHatton,  Bocock, 

Snelling,  Sanford. 
Graduate  Courses. — Bocock,  Fain,  Park,  Campbell,  Lustrat,  Strahan, 

Snelling,  Soule,  McPherson. 
Grounds  and  Buildings. — Griggs,  Bocock,  McHatton. 
Gymnasium. — Worsham,  Brooks,  Wilson,  Snelling. 
Library. — Burnet,  Hooper,  Reade. 
Medical  Department. — White,  Campbell,  Jarnagin,  Benedict,  Lustrat, 

Hendren. 
Night  Meetings. — Akerman,  Woofter,  Stewart,  Reade,  Pond,  Brooks. 
Promotion  and  Publicity. — Stewart,  Whittle,  Davenport,  Hart. 
Publications. — Park,  Reade,  McWhorter,  Whittle,  Curtis. 
Register  and  Announcement. — Hooper,  Stewrart,  Wilson,  Geissler, 

Stephens,  Akerman. 
Registrar. — Reed . 

Schedule. — Lustrat,  Stephens,  Fain. 
Self  Help. — Fain,  Stephens,  Snelling,  Park,  Sanford. 
Social    Life   of    Students. — McHatton,    Bocock,    Hendren,    Stephens, 

Snelling. 
Secretary. — Hooper. 
Physical  Director. — Sanford. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

The  University  Campus  comprises  an  area  of  132  acres  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Athens.  In  addition  to  this  and  contiguous 
to  it  lies  the  University  Farm,  extending  from  Lumpkin  Street  to  the 
Oconee  River,  comprising  830  acres. 

The  buildings  on  the  University  Campus  are: 

1.  Old  College  (1801,  remodeled  1908.)  Dormitory,  accommo- 
dating fifty  students. 

2.  Agricultural  Hall  ( formerly  Philosophical  Hall,  1807,)  Road 
Extension  Laboratory. 

3.  New  College  (1823,  rebuilt  in  1832,  after  destruction  by  fire,  i 
Dormitory,  accommodating  seventy  students.  The  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Armory  and  the  offices  of  the  commandant  of  Cadets. 

4.  Demosthenian  Hall  (1824.)  The  Demosthenian  Literary 
Society. 

5.  The  Chapel  (1831.)  Used  for  morning  prayers  and  also  as  an 
assembly  hall. 

6.  Phi  Kappa  Hall  (1834.)     The  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society. 

7.  Moore  College  (1874.)  The  Schools  of  Physics,  Civil  Engin- 
eering, and  Electrical  Engineering. 

8.  Denmark  Hall  (1901.)  Cooperative  Dining  Hall,  accommoda- 
ting two  hundred  students. 

9.  Candler  Hall  (1901.)  Dormitory,  accommodating  eighty-four 
students. 

10.  Academic  Building.  Remodeled  (1904)  by  combining  the 
old  Library  (1859,)  with  the  Ivy  Building  (1831.)  Administrative 
offices,  and  the  Schools  of  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  History,  Eng- 
lish, English  Language,  Germanic  Languages,  Romance  Languages, 
Secondary  Education,  and  Law. 

11.  The  Library  (1903.)  This  building  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  fire-proof  stack 
room,  large  enough  to  store  100,000  books,  and  in  addition  the 
offices  of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  cataloguing  room,  reference 
room,  general  reading  room,  and  lecture  rooms. 

12.  Terrell  Hall  (1904.)  Built  to  replace  "Science  Hall,"  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1903,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  William  Terrell, 
of  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  who,  in  185  4,  endowed  the  professor- 
ship of  Agricultural  chemistry  in  the  University.  The  Schools  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

13.  LeConte  Hall  (1905.)  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  LeConte, 
Professor  of  Physics,  1846-1855,  and  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  Professor 
of  Geology,  1852-1856.     The  Schools  of  Biology  and  Botany. 
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14.  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary  (1907.)  Named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  the  class  of  1835,  the  discoverer  of  Anes- 
thesia. 

15.  The  New  Agricultural  Hall  (1907.)  The  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

16.  Farm  Mechanics  Laboratory   (1912.) 

17.  George  Peabody  Hall  (1913.)     The  School  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  named  above  the  recently  acquired 
extension  of  the  campus  contains  over  fifty  cottages,  of  which  as 
many  as  are  needed  are  rented  to  students  for  use  as  dormitories. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  in  Terrell  Hall.  This  building  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
The  laboratory  for  beginners  in  Chemistry  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
equipped  with  desks  and  lockers  for  110  students.  Two  laborator- 
ies for  more  advanced  students,  accommodating  respectively  60  and 
24  students,  the  laboratory  for  Physical  Chemistry,  accommodating 
24  students,  and  three  smaller  laboratories  for  research,  are  on  the 
third  floor.  There  are  three  lecture  rooms,  one  (seating  capacity 
32)  on  the  ground  floor,  one  (seating  capacity  150)  on  the  second 
floor,  and  one  (seating  capacity  80)  on  the  third  floor.  Offices, 
store  rooms,  balance  rooms,  museum,  and  apparatus  rooms,  private 
laboratories,  a  department  library,  and  other  accommodations  for 
the  School  of  Chemistry,  are  provided  in  the  building.  The  labora- 
tories are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  conveniently  supplied 
with  gas,  water,  electricity,  and  fume  closets.  A  considerable  supply 
of  modern  apparatus  and  of  chemicals  is  now  on  hand,  and  additions 
are  made  annually  to  the  equipment. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  are  located  in  Moore  College.  The  lab- 
oratories for  beginners  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  consist  of  two 
rooms,  35x35  feet  each,  with  desks  and  tables  for  thirty  students. 
The  equipment  of  these  laboratories  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  recent  purchase  of  modern  apparatus  for  experimental  work  in 
Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  and  Light.  The  laboratory  for  electrical 
measurements  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  20x45  feet.  It  is  supplied 
with  alternating  and  three-phase,  60-cycle,  120-volt  currents  from 
the  city  mains,  and  with  alternating  and  direct  currents  from  dyna- 
mos and  storage  batteries.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  is 
modern.  Two  rooms,  35x35  and  20x35  respectively,  are  well  filled 
with  illustrative  and  experimental  apparatus.  Two  large  lecture 
rooms,  with  seating  capacities  for  forty  and  eighty  students,  respec- 
tively, are  situated  on  the  second  floor.  All  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  are  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  direct,  alternating,  and  poly- 
phase electric  currents. 
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For  description  of  the  shops  and  the  Dynamo  Laboratory,  see 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories,  below. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  on  the  roof  of  Moore  College,  con- 
sists of  a  room  10x10  feet,  in  which  is  a  Zy2  -inch  telescope,  equato- 
rially  mounted  and  driven  by  clock-work.  The  Observatory  is  also 
equipped  with  two  sextants,  an  alt-azimuth  instrument,  a  celestial 
globe,  and  several  good  star  maps  and  charts. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory,  in  Moore  College,  includes  a 
drawing  room  (50x35,)  accommodating  sixty  students,  instrument 
room,  and  model  room.  The  stock  of  models,  charts,  diagrams,  and 
other  illustrative  materials  is  large  and  complete;  the  engineering 
instruments  are  of  the  most  approved  makes,  and  include  all  those 
necessary  for  ordinary  engineering  operations;  a  large  Riehle  test- 
ing-machine is  in  place  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials. 

The  Biological  (Zoological)  Laboratories  occupy  the  basement  and 
first  floor  of  LeConte  Hall  together  with  a  Museum  on  the  second 
floor.  The  lecture  room  is  large  and  conveniently  arranged,  and  is 
equipped  with  stereopticon  and  large  collection  of  slides  illustra- 
ting most  of  the  lines  of  work  undertaken.  There  are  special  lab- 
oratories for  General  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Histology,  Physiology,  and 
in  addition  a  dark-room  and  a  photographic  room  equipped  with 
modern  apparatus  for  micro-photography.  All  of  these  laboratories 
are  supplied  with  the  most  essential  appliances  for  the  work  done 
therein,  and  the  equipment  is  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  funds 
will  permit.  The  museum,  while  not  large,  has  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  courses  to  be  illustrated,  and  is  of  great  service  in 
connection  with  all  of  these  courses. 

The  Botanical  Laboratories  are  on  the  second  floor  of  LeConte 
Hall.  Here  are  provided  a  general  laboratory,  well  lighted,  com- 
modious, and  furnished  for  the  work  of  beginners;  a  laboratory  for 
Plant  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  equipped  with  culture  room,  ster- 
ilizers, incubator,  microtomes,  and  other  special  apparatus;  a  labor- 
atory for  Plant  Physiology  and  Photography,  which  is  a  glass  house 
on  the  roof  provided  with  special  physiological  apparatus  and  equip- 
ped for  photo-micrography;  an  Herbarium;  a  lecture  room,  and  a 
small  store-room. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  about  eight  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  George  Peabody  Hall  and  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
psychological  instruments  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  studies 
of  such  mental  phenomena  as  the  senses,  the  feelings,  attention, 
memory,  etc.  Every  room  can  be  brought  into  connection  with 
every  other  room  by  a  system  of  electric  wiring.  All  rooms  are  sup- 
plied with  alternating  electric  current  and  gas,  and  most  of  them 
with  city  water  and  sinks.    One  room  can  be  used  for  a  photographic 
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dark-room,  while  two  others  will  be  devoted  especially  to  research 
work. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratories.  The  Dynamo  Labora- 
tory of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  is  in  the  basement 
of  the  Moore  College,  and  is  equipped  with  a  10  H.  P.  steam  engine 
and  boiler;  an  8  H.  P.  gas  engine;  a  10  H.  P.  220-volt,  three-phase, 
electric  motor;  a  7  V2  K.  W.,  double  current  generator;  a  5  K.  W., 
direct  current  generator,  all  belted  to  a  common  shaft;  two  Thomp- 
son-Houston arc  light  generators;  one  Brust  arc  light  generator; 
one  Foos  "Electric  Special"  gasoline  engine  of  4  H.  P.  output,  opera- 
ting a  3  K.  W.  direct  current  generator;  one  2  H.  P.  110-volt,  three- 
phase  induction  motor;  one  1  H.  P.  110-volt,  three-phase  induction 
motor;  one  1  H.  P.  gas  engine;  two  small  experimental  dynamos; 
one  small  self-exciting  alternator;  one  15  H.  P.  series,  constant 
potential,  railway  motor;  12  chloride  accumulators;  a  plug  switch- 
board to  which  all  laboratory  and  lecture  desk  leads  are  connected; 
two  lamp  banks  of  fifty  lamps  each;  one  water  cooled  Prony  Brake 
of  10  H.  P.  capacity;  stationary  and  portable  ammeters,  voltmeters, 
and  wattmeters  of  various  types;  one  tachometer  and  several  speed 
counters;  two  D.  C.  arc  lamps;  one  A.  C.  flaming  arc  lamp;  water 
rheostats,  resistance  frames,  etc.  Three-phase  110-  and  220-volt 
circuits  from  the  city  mains  are  available  at  all  times. 

The  workshop  on  the  second  floor  contains  wood  and  metal  work- 
ing lathes,  rip  and  cut-saw,  milling  machine,  grindstone,  emery 
wheel,  etc.,  in  addition  to  a  full  equipment  of  bench  and  shop  tools 
for  ten  men.  This  machinery  is  driven  by  a  three-phase  induction 
motor  from  the  city  mains. 

The  water  power  plants  of  the  Athens  Railway  and  Electric  Co., 
rat  Mitchell's  Bridge  and  Barnett  Shoals,  their  steam  turbine  plant 
and  substation  in  the  city,  their  car  barn  and  shop,  and  the  general 
system  of  distribution  and  utilization  are,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Superintendent,  available  for  study  and  inspection. 

The  Agricultural  Laboratories  are  fully  described  under  the  state- 
ment of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Laboratories  are  in  Terrell  Hall,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  equipment  for  giving  thorough  instruction  in 
Pharmacy. 
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ADMISSION 

Entrance  to  the  University  may  be  secured  by  two  methods:  (a) 
by  examination,  (b)  by  certificate. 

Entrance  by  Examination. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September 
of  each  year.  These  are  in  writing,  and  two  hours  are  allowed  to 
each  unit  upon  which  examination  is  offered.  Examinations  will  be 
offered  in  each  of  the  entrance  subjects  as  requested,  according  to 
a  schedule,  on  June  10,  11,  12,  and  on  September  14,  15,  16,  17. 
All  students  planning  to  enter  by  examination  must  arrange  to  be 
present  upon  these  dates,  since  other  dates  can  be  arranged  only 
by  special  action  of  the  faculty.  It  is  well  to  take  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  examinations  in  June  and  the  remainder  in  September. 
By  this  plan  the  candidate  will  know  what  additional  work  he  will 
have  to  do  during  the  summer.  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  hold  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Coaching 
School  for  work  taken  in  this  school.  Upon  request,  a  sample  set 
of  questions  in  the  subjects  desired  will  be  mailed  to  Principals 
who  may  wish  to  hold  the  June  examinations  for  candidates  who 
cannot  come  to  the  University  at  that  time.  The  papers  will  be  sent 
to  the  University  for  grading. 

Entrance   by    Certificate. 

Each  applicant  for  entrance  by  certificate  must  remember  that 
there  are  two  things  required  of  him.  He  must  have  had  the  work 
required  by  the  University  for  entrance.  He  must  present  a  satis- 
factory certificate  to  that  effect.  The  certificate  to  be  satisfactory 
must  have  the  following  qualities: 

1.  It  must  be  official.  It  must  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal  of  the  school. 

2.  It  must  be  explicit.  For  each  subject  or  course  it  must  show 
text  books  used,  the  amount  of  ground  covered,  the  length  of  each 
recitation,  the  length  of  the  course  in  weeks,  the  number  of  recita- 
tions a  week  and  the  grade  secured.  It  must  also  state  whether  or 
not  the  applicant  is  a  graduate.  The  University  has  adopted  the 
uniform  certificate  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  is  also  uniform  with  that  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation. No  other  form,  therefore,  will  be  accepted.  Diplomas  need 
not  be  presented. 

3.  It  must  be  complete.  Many  errors  occur  in  the  copying  of 
school  records.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  omissions  are  serious 
enough  to  prevent  a  student's  entrance,  and  they  are  almost  sure 
to  result  in  conditions.     The  applicant  must  remember  that  the  Uni- 
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versity  will  not  credit  him  with  anything  not  certified  on  his  cer- 
tificate and  he  must  see  that  the  certificate  is  correct  before  it  is  sent 
for  credit.  Blank  certificates  are  sent  in  May  to  all  the  Georgia 
Accredited  High  Schools  in  time  to  have  the  certificates  filled  out 
before  the  close  of  school.  This  is  the  time  for  the  graduate  to  see 
that  his  certificate  is  on  file  in  the  school  office.  Later  he  can  have 
it  sent  to  the  institution  he  decides  to  enter.  Blanks  will  also  be 
sent  on  application.  Certificates  should  be  sent  in  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  applicant  should  not  wait  to  bring  them  with 
him  when  he  comes  for  registration.  The  committee  should  have 
time  to  note  errors  or  to  notify  the  applicant  of  deficiencies.  Atten- 
tion to  this  request  will  save  much  inconvenience  and  possibly  ex- 
pense. No  correction  of  any  certificate  will  be  accepted  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  residence. 

4.  Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  which  cover  less  than  one 
year's  attendance  in  the  school  issuing  the  certificate.  Before  cer- 
tifying to  the  work  done  in  his  school,  the  principal  should  satisfy 
himself  of  the  previous  high  school  training  of  the  pupil,  if  a  part 
was  done  in  another  school.  Subjects  in  which  an  examination  has 
been  passed  for  admission  to  the  school,  or  for  which  regular  cer- 
tificates from  recognized  schools  were  received,  may  be  included  in 
the  certificate,  provided  the  official  records  from  such  school  or  of 
the  examinations  are  given.  Work  done  in  the  grammar  grades  or 
high  school  reviews  of  such  work  cannot  count  as  units  of  high 
school  training. 

By  the  end  of  February  of  each  year  notice  will  be  sent  to  the 
principal  showing  the  college  standing  of  all  his  students  who  are 
admitted  by  certificate  to  the  colleges  which  have  adopted  the  Univer- 
sity system. 

5.  The  certificate  should  be  mailed  directly  to  the  University  of 
Georgia,  care  of  the  Entrance  Committee,  by  the  school  official  au- 
thorized to  sign  it. 

6.  It  must  come  from  an  approved  source  as  indicated  below. 

CLASSES    OF    CERTIFICATES    ACCEPTED    FOR    ENTRANCE    TO 
A  DEGREE  COURSE. 

The  following  certificates  will  be  accepted  at  their  face  value,  to 
be  estimated  in  standard  unit  terms,  toward  entrance  to  degree 
courses,  and  no  others  will  be  honored  except  as  provided  in  later 
paragraphs: 

1.  High  School  Certificates.  In  Georgia,  a  certificate  which  shows 
that  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  which  has  been 
accredited  by  the  University  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Profes- 
sor of  Secondary  Education,  or  that  he  has  credit  for  fourteen  units. 
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In  New  York,  a  Regent's  certificate.  In  other  states,  a  certificate 
from  a  school  that  has  been  accredited  by  the  Southern  Commission 
or  the  North  Central  Association  or  from  a  school  which  has  been 
accredited  by  the  state  University  of  the  particular  state.  An  appli- 
cant presenting  a  certificate  from  a  school  outside  the  state  and  not 
on  the  Southern  or  North  Central  lists  must  supply  the  Entrance 
Committee  with  official  evidence  that  the  school  is  entitled  to  the 
certificate  privilege  at  the  state  university  of  the  state  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

2.  Certificates  from  preparatory  schools  recognized  as  above  and 
from  normal  schools  of  approved  standing. 

3.  Certificates  from  College  Entrance  Examining  Boards,  such  as 
that  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Exceptions  in  Special  Cases. 

In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  from  any  high  school  showing  two 
years  of  work  the  certificate  will  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  towards 
admission  to  this  School  only. 

In  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  completed  at  some  other  college 
a  full  year  of  collegiate  work,  the  Entrance  Committee  will  honor 
a  high  school  certificate  through  that  college  at  its  face  value,  even 
though  it  is  not  from  an  accredited  school. 

CONDITIONS. 

It  often  happens  that  an  applicant's  credentials  show  that  he  falls 
a  little  short  of  meeting  the  full  entrance  requirements.  The  appli- 
cant may  be  admitted  subject  to  making  up  these  deficiences,  which 
are  called  "conditions."  The  several  colleges  or  departments  allow 
two  conditions,  but  the  two  conditions  are  not  allowed  in  the  same 
group  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  languages. 

Entrance  conditions,  except  in  Greek  and  the  modern  languages, 
must  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  by  passing 
off  the  conditioned  units  by  examination,  at  the  time  of  the  stated 
annual  entrance  examinations  or  at  the  term  examinations,  or  by 
doing  additional  work  in  the  University,  but  college  work  thus  offered 
will  not  be  counted  towards  a  degree.  A  student  who  has  completed 
a  collegiate  course  in  any  subject  is  not  eligible  for  entrance  exam- 
inations upon  the  same  subject  unless  it  is  a  fixed  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  college  or  department  in  which  he  is  registered. 

Entrance  conditions  in  Greek,  French,  and  German  may  be  made 
up  in  the  University  in  classes  provided  for  that  purpose.  No  other 
conditions  are  provided  for.  The  University  maintains  no  prepara- 
tory department.  Applicants  should  not  come  to  the  University  ex- 
pecting to  prepare  for  entrance. 
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Students  in  the  Law  department  who  are  applicants  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Law  must  remove  entrance  conditions  before  entering 
the  senior  class,  unless  the  Dean  allows  an  additional  course  in  the 
academic  department  to  satisfy  a  condition. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  first  year  the  student  will  file  with  the  head 
of  his  college  a  definite  plan  for  the  removal  of  his  entrance  condi- 
tions. 

UNITS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
work  done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high  school 
course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year 
will  be  approximately  thirty-six  weeks,  that  a  period  is  at  least 
forty  minutes,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods 
a  week;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  year's 
work  in  any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  a  different  basis  can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work 
in  terms  of  this  unit.  Less  than  forty  minutes  for  recitation  will 
reduce  the  unit  value.  The  subject  may  cover  more  than  one  year 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher  in  arranging  courses.  The 
time  element  counts  on  the  certificate  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
work.  As  a  general  rule,  four  units  a  year  is  as  much  as  the  average 
pupil  can  prepare  adequately  at  one  time.  Two  hours  in  manual 
training  or  other  laboratory  or  industrial  work  is  equivalent  to  one 
hour  in  the  class  room. 

Units  Recognized  by  the  University. 

Each  subject  named  below  is  valued  at  a  specific  number  of  units 
if  the  proper  time  has  been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  but  its  value 
cannot  rise  above  that  number  of  units  although  additional  time  may 
have  been  given  to  it. 

English 1,  2,  3,  or  4  units 

American  History  or  American  History  and  Civil  Government    1   unit 
Ancient  History  (Greek  and  Roman)  and  Medieval  History 

to   814   A.   D 1   unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  from  814  A.  D.  to  the  present     1   unit 

(For  the  present,  General  History  may  be  counted  as  a 

unit,  but  not  in  addition  to  Ancient  or  Medieval  and 

Modern  History.) 
English     History 1   unit 
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Algebra   (to  quadratics) 1    unit 

Algebra   (quadratics  and  beyond) y2    unit 

Geometry    (plane)    1   unit 

Geometry  (solid) %    unit 

Trigonometry      y2    unit 

Latin 1,    2.    3,   or   4    units 

Greek 1.    2,   or   3    units 

German    1,   or  2   units 

French    1,   or   2   units 

Spanish 1,  or   2   units 

(Not  less  than  one  unit  of  any  foreign  language  will  be 

accepted.) 

Physics   y2    or    1   unit 

Chemistry    1    unit 

Physical  Geography %    or   1    unit 

Zoology i,o    or   1   unit 

Botany %   or  1   unit 

Physical  Geography  "] 

Zoology  jror  the  present  any  two  of  these 

may  be  counted  together  as 1    unit 


, 


Botany 
Physiology 

Biology    ' I   unit 

Agriculture 1   unit 

Free-hand  Drawing      ^  The  Entrance  Committee  may,  after 
Manual  Training  L      investigating  each  claim,    grant  a 

Commercial  subjects     J       total  credit  of  not  to  exceed--   __    3   units 
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ENTRANCE  WITH  ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Students  entering  from  another  college  or  university  must  pre- 
sent ( 1 )  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal ;  ( 2 )  an  official  and  full  state- 
ment of  the  college  work  already  accomplished,  accompanying  the 
same  with  a  marked  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  it  was  done; 
(3)  an  official  certificate  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
college  or  department  of  the  University  which  the  student  may  wish 
to  enter.  The  Entrance  Committee  can  not  take  the  fact  that  a 
student  was  admitted  to  some  other  college  as  sufficient  ground  for 
admitting  him  to  courses  here.  In  asking  for  his  college  record, 
therefore,  he  should  also  ask  for  a  copy  of  his  entrance  units. 

(4)  In  case  credit  is  desired  in  drawing,  etc.,  plates  and  drawings 
must  be  admitted  before  the  amount  of  credit  can  be  determined. 

(5)  Such  advanced  students  must  enter  the  University  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year.  In  determining  their  posi- 
tion in  the  University,  however,  the  value  of  the  work  done  at  such 
college  as  well  as  the  work  offered  for  entrance  at  that  college,  will 
be  measured  by  University  standards. 

Work  from  academies  or  other  advanced  secondary  schools  will 
not  be  accepted  on  certificate  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
class.  Drawings,  laboratory  note-books,  etc.,  where  a  necessary  part 
of  school  work  for  advanced  credit,  must  be  submitted  in  addition  to 
the  certificate.  The  school  must  be  officially  accredited  for  such  ad- 
vanced work. 

Work  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the  entrance  requirements  may  not 
be  counted  for  advanced  standing.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  with  a  low  record  at  previous  institutions  or  who  fails  to 
maintain  his  advanced  work  may  be  required  to  repeat  a  course  in  the 
discretion  of  the  professor. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Sometimes  a  person  of  mature  years,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
but  with  a  definite  aim  or  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  desires 
to  take  a  course  in  the  University  without  meeting  the  full  entrance 
requirements.  Such  special  students  may  be  admitted  under  the 
following  conditions:  (a)  they  must  be  not  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age;  (b)  they  must  give  evidence  of  adequate  preparation  for 
the  courses  sought,  to  the  individual  professors  in  charge;  (c)  their 
names  are  printed  separately  in  the  catalogue.  Students  not  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  accepted  as  special  students  in  the 
School  of  Forestry,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  professor  in 
charge. 

An  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Entrance  Committee.  It  should  state  (1)  the  appli- 
cant's age,  (2)  his  preparation,   (3)  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  or 
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courses  he  wishes  to  pursue,  (4)  and  the  consent  of  the  departments 
in  which  he  wishes  to  register. 

Should  a  student  admitted  as  a  special  student  become  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  he  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  full  fourteen  units  of 
entrance  requirements. 

SHORT  COURSES. 

Students  taking  the  short  courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and 
Dairying  are  exempt  from  the  entrance  requirements. 

These  courses  include  the  one  year  Agricultural  course,  the  short 
Cotton  School  course,  and  similar  courses,  that  may  be  offered  from 
time  to  time. 

ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges of  good  standing.  Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attain- 
ments may  also  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Courses.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not 
imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Application  for  admis- 
sion should  be  made  by  correspondence  or  at  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

A  student  who  is  in  any  wise  doubtful  as  to  his  eligibility  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School,  previous  to  his  coming  to  Athens, 
should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Pull  de- 
tails should  be  forwarded  of  the  candidate's  previous  course  of  study, 
including  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in  which  the  undergraduate 
work  was  done. 

METHODS  OF  ENTRANCE. 

Note. — All  applicants  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  or 
must  be  vaccinated  before  they  register. 

1.  Entrance  Following  Examination.  Those  who  plan  to  enter 
by  examination  will  receive  entrance  cards  from  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee in  Room  13,  Academic  Building,  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
the  necessary  units. 

2.  Entrance  in  Advance.  Applicants  planning  to  enter  by  certifi- 
cate will  be  saved  much  trouble  and  annoyance  and  possibly  delay  by 
mailing  their  certificates  in  advance  to  the  Entrance  Committee  as 
soon  as  they  have  decided  to  make  application.  All  preliminary  ad- 
justments can  be  made  by  correspondence,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
successful  applicant  will  be  in  possession  of  an  entrance  card  which 
he  will  need  merely  to  present  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  depart- 
ment in  which  he  is  to  enroll. 

3.  Entrance  on  Registration  Days.  Those  who  have  not  sent  in 
their  certificates  or  who  have  certain  deficiencies  to  remove  and  desire 
a  personal  interview,  will  find  the  Entrance  Committee  in  Room  13, 
Academic  Building.     As  rapidly  as  possible  the  committee  will  go 
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over  the  certificates  and  send  the  successful  applicant  to  the  proper 
Dean  for  registration.  Applicants  are  not  admitted  on  "probation 
or  "trial,"  or  on  "the  promise  of  certificates  later,"  or  on  "diplo- 
mas" or  general  "letters  of  commendation."  They  must  stand  the 
examinations  or  submit  the  official  certificates.  Applicants  from  a 
distance  should,  before  coming  to  the  University,  await  assurance  that 
their  credentials  will  be  accepted  and  are  sufficient  for  admission. 

DEFINITIONS   OF   ENTRANCE   UNITS. 

The  following  information  is  published  for  the  information  of 
school  officers,  high  school  teachers  and  others  who  desire  informa- 
tion regarding  the  character  and  extent  of  work  which  should  con- 
stitute the  units  that  are  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  definitions  of  units  are  those  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  approved  by  the  University,  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Association.  These  definitions  are  published  for  the  purpose 
of  being  helpful  and  suggestive  rather  than  with  the  object  of  restric- 
ting the  work  of  secondary  teachers  in  any  undesirable  manner. 

ENGLISH. 

(3  units,  but  may  be  rated  at  4  units  where  exceptionally  good 
work  is  done  under  best  conditions.) 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read 
with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition. 
English  grammar  should  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and 
correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exact- 
ed in  connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The 
principles  of  English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of 
words,  paragraphs,  and  the  different  kinds  of  whole  composition,  in- 
cluding letter-writing,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in 
composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the 
secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  nar- 
ration, description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon 
simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken 
from  the  student's  personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies 
other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading  in  literature.  Finally, 
special  instruction  in  language  and  composition  should  be  accom- 
panied by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate  in 
the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  his  recitations  and 
various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 
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The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed 
respectively  reading,  and  study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  pro- 
gressive course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with 
both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be 
encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he  is 
further  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  important  facts 
in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  reads  and  with  their  place 
in  literary  history. 

Required  Classics  for  1913-14.  The  selections  of  the  National 
Committee  on  uniform  English  Classics  are  grouped  below  for  the 
guidance  of  English  teachers  in  Georgia  schools  according  to  years, 
so  that  there  may  be  more  uniformity  in  study.  Groups  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  V,  are  for  "Reading  and  Practice,"  and  ten  selections,  two  from 
each,  or  one  from  I  and  three  from  II,  a  total  of  ten,  indicated  by 
the  letters  (a),  (b),  (c),  are  the  minimum  requirement  for  one  unit. 
The  teacher  will  use  more  if  possible.  The  four  divisions  in  the 
fourth  year  are  for  "careful  study,"  and  constitute  one  unit. 

a.  Reading.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the 
habit  of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture, by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  speci- 
mens. He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should 
not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  pur- 
pose and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

First  Year. 

Group  I.  (Select  one  or  two).  Homer,  (a)  Odyssey  (selections 
from  standard  English  translations);  (b)  Iliad  (selections);  Vergil, 
(c)  Aeneid  (selections);    (d)  Old  Testament  Narratives. 

Group  II.  (Select  one).  Shakespeare,  (a)  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;   (b)  As  You  Like  It. 

Group  III.  (Select  one).  Scott,  (a)  Ivanhoe,  or  (b)  Quentin 
Durward;  Stevenson,  <"c)  Treasure  Island;  De  Foe,  (d)  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Part  I. 

Group  IV.  (Select  one).  Arnold,  Macauley,  (a)  Sohrab  and 
Rustum,  and  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier, 
(b)  The  Raven,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Snowbound;  Scott, 
Coleridge,  and  Lowell,  (d)  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Suggestions  for  supplementary  reading:  Ballads,  fables;  Southern 
short  stories  selected  from  Page,  Poe,  Harris,  Allen,  and  Goulding. 

Second  Year. 

Note. — One  unit  as  (a)  should  be  studied  from  each  of  the  four 
groups  during  the  second  year.     More  may  be  read. 
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Group  II.  Shakespeare,  (a)  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  (b)  Twelfth 
Night. 

Group  III.  Eliot,  (a)  Silas  Marner;  Goldsmith,  (b)  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Gaskell,   (c)  Cranford. 

Group  IV.  Irving,  (a)  Sketch  Book;  Stevenson,  (b)  An  Inland 
Voyage,  Travels  with  a  Donkey;  Parkman,  (c)  Oregon  Trail;  Bun- 
yan,  (d)  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  Franklin,  (e)  Autobiography. 

Group  V.  Palgrave's  (a)  Golden  Treasury  (1st  series),  Books  II 
and  III,  and  special  attention  to  Dryden.  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and 
Burns;  Goldsmith,  (b)  The  Deserted  Village;  Gray,  (c)  The  Elegy; 
Browning,  (d)  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  More  Work,  Herve  Reil,  Pheidippides. 

Third  Year. 

One  unit  as  (a)  should  be  studied  from  each  group  in  a  four  year 
high  school.  A  three  year  high  school  may  take  fourth  year  selec- 
tions for  careful  study. 

Group  II.     Shakespeare,  (a)  Julius  Caesar;    (b)  Henry  V. 

Group  III.  Dickens,  (a)  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  or  (b)  David  Cop- 
perfield;  Hawthorne,  (c)  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Group  IV.  Lincoln,  (a)  Selections,  including  the  two  inaugurals, 
the  speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public- 
Address,  and  the  Letter  of  Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  orief  memoir 
or  estimate;  Thackeray,  (b)  English  Humorists;  Macaulay,  (c)  Lord 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings;  Addison,  (d)  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers. 

Group  V.  Palgrave's  (a)  Golden  Treasury  (1st  series),  Book  IV 
with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley:  Tennyson, 
(b)  Gareth  and  Lynnette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  the  Passing  of 
Arthur;  Byron,  (c)  Childe  Harold,  canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon. 

Fourth  Year. 

(Required  for  "Careful  Study,"  one  each  from  the  four  groups.) 
Study. — This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater 
stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading 
are  provided  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as 
follows: 

I.  Burke,  (a)  Speech  on  Conciliation,  or  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  and  (b)  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

II.  Milton,  (a)  Comus,  L'Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso. 
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III.  Macaulay,  (a)  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle,  (b)  Essay  on 
Burns. 

IV.  Shakespeare,   (a)   Macbeth. 

The  teacher  may  give  for  additional  reading  either  Thackeray, 
Henry  Esmond,  or  Thoreau,  Walden,  or  Huxley's  Autobiography, 
and  selections  from  lay  sermons,  including:  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk,  or  any  of  the 
former  groups  not  previously  read. 

For  complete  outline  of  English  course  for  high  schools,  see  Bul- 
letin number  170. 

HISTORY. 

a.  Ancient  History  (1  unit).  Special  attention  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  but  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the 
more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  middle  ages 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great,   (814  A.  D.) 

1).  European  History  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the 
present  time  (1  unit). 

c.  English  History  (1  unit). 

d.  American  History  and  Civil  Government  (1  unit).  The  study 
of  a  more  recent  High  School  text  in  each  and  not  a  Grammar  School 
History. 

General  History  may  be  counted  as  a  unit,  but  not  in  addition  to 
ancient  or  medieval  and  modern  history. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mere  learning  of  the  text  will  not  give  the 
preparation  that  the  colleges  desire.  Happily  the  time  is  past  when 
teachers  are  inclined  to  confine  their  classes  to  the  memorizing  of 
a  single  text.  Effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the  power  of  hand- 
ling facts  and  of  drawing  proper  deductions  from  data,  to  develop 
the  faculty  of  discrimination,  to  teach  the  pupils  the  use  of  books 
and  how  to  extract  substance  from  the  printed  page.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  information  alone  cannot  be  the  chief  aim  of  any  school 
work;  knowledge  of  how  to  acquire  information  and,  above  all,  some 
skill  in  putting  forth  what  one  knows  must  always  be  of  more  than 
secondary  importance.  History,  therefore,  should  be  taught  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary and  educational  subject.  The  school  library  or  an  acces- 
sible public  library  should  be  equipped  with  at  least  the  following 
number  of  well  selected  books  on  the  different  units:  Ancient  His- 
tory, 25  volumes;  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  25  volumes;  English 
History,  50  volumes;  American  History,  75  volumes. 

MATHEMATICS  (3.5  units). 

Algebra  to  quadratics,  1  unit. 

Plane  Geometry,  1  unit. 

Algebra,  quadratics  and  beyond,  V2  unit. 
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Solid  Geometry,  %  unit. 

Plane  Trigonometry,  y2  unit. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  character  of  these 
courses: 

Fundamental  operations,  factors,  highest  common  divisors,  least 
common  multiples,  fractions,  negative  quantities  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  negative  results,  simple  equations  in  one  or  more  unknowns, 
ratio  and  proportion,  irrational  numbers  and  radicals,  theory  of 
indices,  quadratic  equations  with  problems  involving  the  sacie,  graph- 
ical representation,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  binomial  theo- 
rem with  positive  integral  exponents,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions.  The  subjects  are  given  in  any  standard  high  school 
Algebra. 

Algebra  I  should  deal  with  the  simpler  portions  of  the  topics 
named. 

Omit  complicated  forms  of  parentheses,  fractions,  irrationals, 
types  of  factoring  and  equations.  The  aim  should  be  a  training  in 
algebra  as  a  method  of  thinking  rather  than  as  an  exercise  in  the 
manipulation  of  complicated  expressions.  Ideas  and  methods  should 
grow  out  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  the  relations  of 
common  experience.  The  traditional  order  of  topics  is  not  to  be 
commended.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  equation  as  a  means 
of  solving  problems,  other  topics  contributing  assistance  as  the  need 
arises.  The  equation  should  be  used  at  the  very  beginning,  as  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  throughout  the  course. 

The  second  course,  %  unit,  should  be  a  more  systematical  and 
scholarly  consideration  of  the  ground  already  covered  and  an  ex- 
tension of  ideas  to  more  complicated  expressions.  The  pupil  is  now 
more  mature  and  is  better  able  to  do  abstract  thinking.  This  is  the 
time  to  acquaint  him  with  the  nature  of  algebra  as  a  science.  By 
the  time  he  has  finished  this  course,  he  should  have  acquired  that 
facility  in  the  use  of  algebraic  expressions  which  is  so  essential  to 
further  study  of  mathematics.  A  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of 
theory  and  practice  must  be  insisted  upon. 

In  plane  geometry  it  is  suggested  that  a  clearer  conception  of 
geometrical  reasoning  and  a  firmer  grasp  upon  geometrical  facts  can 
be  acquired  by  a  thorough  consideration  of  a  small  number  of  theo- 
rems than  by  a  hurried  glance  at  a  larger  number.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  more  important  theorems  be  emphasized  and 
that  the  less  important  be  omitted  or  passed  over  without  proof. 
It  is  suggested  that  teachers  be  free  to  assume  the  truth  of  some 
of  the  most  evident  theorems  at  first.  Proof  may  be  given  later  if 
desired.  The  original  demonstration  of  theorems  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  use  of  exercises  involving  algebraic  and  numerical 
applications  is  to  be  encouraged.     The  habit  of  giving  accurate  defi- 
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nitions,  the  perception  of  what  constitutes  a  demonstration  of  truth, 
confidence  in  one's  own  power  of  correct  reasoning  and  the  ability  to 
discover  geometrical  relations  are  of  more  importance  than  the  abil- 
ity to  recall  the  demonstration  of  a  large  number  of  theorems. 

The  geometrical,  the  arithmetical,  algebraic  and  physical  phases 
of  mathematics  should  be  presented  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  secondary  course.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  first  unit  be  given  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  in  connection 
with  some  arithmetic,  and  the  more  advanced  course  be  given  after 
the  course  in  plane  geometry  in  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

LATIN. 

Elementary  Latin  Book  (1  unit).  The  student  should  acquire 
during  this  year  a  working  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  words,  a 
complete  mastery  of  ordinary  forms,  the  simpler  principles  of  Latin 
syntax,  and  correct  habits  of  translation  and  composition.  The  stu- 
dent should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  Latin  before  translating,  then  to  render  into  idiomatic  En- 
glish; and  should  be  taught  to  read  Latin  aloud  with  intelligent 
expression. 

Caesar  (1  unit).  Any  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  with  study 
of  the  grammar  and  prose  composition  based  upon  the  text  read. 
Equivalent  reading  in  other  standard  authors  allowed,  but  not  to 
exceed  two  books. 

Reading  aloud  and  translating,  together  with  training  in  correct 
methods  of  apprehending  the  author's  meaning,  both  prepared  and 
unprepared  passages  being  used  as  material. 

Cicero.  Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list,  but  preferably 
the  first  six  mentioned: 

The  four  orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law, 
Maicellus,  Roscius,  Milo,  Sestius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 

ATergil.     The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition 
based  on  Cicero. 

Note. — In  place  of  a  part  of  Cicero,  an  equivalent  of  Sallust's 
Catiline,  and  in  place  of  a  part  of  Vergil,  an  equivalent  of  Ovid  will 
be  accepted  for  the  third  unit  made  up  of  readings  from  Cicero  and 
Vergil. 

GREEK  (three  units.) 

In  Greek  the  definitions  of  the  three  units  of  the  Philological  Asso- 
ciation are  adopted. 

1.  Introductory  Lessons:  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (20  to  30  pages.) 
Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Greek.  Systematic  study 
of  grammar  begun. 
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2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (continued),  either  alone  or  with  other 
attic  prose  (75  to  120  pages).  Practice  in  reading  at  sight,  system- 
atic study  of  grammar,  thorough  grammatical  review,  and  practice  in 
writing  Greek,  both  based  on  study  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the  Anab- 
asis. 

3.  Homer  (2,500  to  4,000  lines):  e.  g.,  Iliad  I-III  (omitting  II, 
494-end),  and  VI-VIII.  Attic  prose  (33  to  40  pages),  with  practice 
in  writing  Greek,  grammar,  practise  reading  at  sight. 

Note. — The  University  entrance  requirement  for  Greek  is  1  % 
units. 

Ample  provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  students  whose  prep- 
aration in  Greek  is  deficient.  These  classes  must  be  taken  by  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  have  had  no  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  (unless  German  and  French  are  to  be  substituted  for 
Greek),  and  by  students  whose  preparation  has  been  lacking  in  thor- 
oughness and  accuracy,  before  proceeding  to  the  regular  require- 
ments of  the  curriculum.  Candidates  for  this  degree  are  therefore 
urged  to  secure  before  entering  college  full  preparation  for  the  regu- 
lar Freshman  class  in  Greek  (course  3).  Summer  School  courses 
may  also  be  taken  to  advantage. 

GERMAN  (two  units). 

1.  During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (a)  Careful 
and  persistent  drill  upon  connected  pronunciation;  (b)  The  memor- 
izing and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (c)  Drill 
upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  viz.,  upon  word  order,  the  inflection 
of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  everyday 
life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  sim- 
pler uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elemetnary  rules  of  syn- 
tax; (d)  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind 
the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness 
in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (e)  The  reading 
of  from  50  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader  or  other 
text,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  varia- 
tions upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher 
giving  the  English).  Besides  parts  of  readers  available  for  first 
year's  class-work,  good  selections  may  be  made  from  Miiller  und 
Wenckebach's  Gliick  Auf;  Kern's  (Grimm's)  German  Stories  Retold; 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen;   Seligmann's  Altes  und  Neues. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  work  as  outlined  above,  can 
be  done  successfully  only  when  the  students  of  the  class  are  either 
fairly  mature  (say,  in  the  eleventh  of  twelfth  grade),  or  have  had 
some  previous  language  training.  It  is  only  to  such  that  the  full 
reading  requirements  can  profitably  be  made  to  apply  as  a  part  of 
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the  first  year's  work.  The  chief  consideration  in  thoroughness  and 
accuracy,  is  to  put  the  student  upon  firm  and  sure  ground,  and  never 
to  give  up  what  has  already  been  gained.  The  first  unit  may,  there- 
fore, take  more  than  one  year  with  some  classes. 

2.  The  second  unit's  work  should  comprise:  (a)  The  reading  of 
from  150  to  200  pages  of  suitable  texts  in  the  form  of  easy  stories 
and  plays;  (b)  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation 
into  German  and  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  read;  (c)  Contin- 
ued drill  upon  the  essentials  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends 
of  enabling  the  pupil,  first  to  use  his  knowledge  with  facility  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  and  secondly,  to  state  his  knowledge  correct- 
ly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

Reading  material  suitable  for  the  elementary  course,  other  than 
that  already  mentioned,  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list: 
Andersen's  Marchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Weidermann's 
Biblische  Geschichten;  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata,  Das  Madchen  von 
Treppi;  Storm's  Immensee;  Gerstaecker's  Germelshausen;  Auer- 
bach's  Brigitta;  Fulda's  Unter  vier  Augen;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle 
Blut;  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  Bliithgen's  Das  Peterle  von 
Nurnberg;  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland;  Mosher's  Wilkommen  in  Deutsch- 
land;  Lambert's  Alltagliches. 

The  net  results  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  high  school  German 
course  should  be:  (a)  A  correct  and  ready  pronunciation;  (b)  A 
ready,  exact,  and  fairly  complete  working  knowledge  of  grammar, 
especially  on  the  formal  (inflectional)  side;  (c)  At  least  some  ability 
to  speak  and  understand  the  foreign  spoken  language;  (d)  A  better 
understanding  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language; 
(e)  The  reading  of  some  200-250  pages  of  suitable  texts  and  the 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  language  involved  and  illus- 
trated in  them;  (f)  The  acquisition  of  a  fair  working  vocabulary, 
involving  the  full  mastery  of  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  words  occur- 
ring in  the  texts  read  and  worked  over. 

FRENCH  (two  units). 

The  definitions  of  the  two  units  in  French  are  those  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America. 

1.  During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (a)  Careful 
drill  in  pronunciation;  (b)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the 
plural  of  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pro- 
nouns; the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  syntax;  (c)  abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not 
only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of  grammar,  but 
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also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
expression;  (d)  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of 
graduated  text,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy 
variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English) „ 
and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  (e; 
writing  French  from  dictation. 

2.  During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (a)  the 
reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form 
of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches;  (b)  constant 
practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  translating  into  French  easy 
variations  upon  the  text  read;  (c)  frequent  abstracts,  sometimes 
oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text  already  read; 
(d)  writing  French  from  dictation;  le)  continued  drill  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences;  (f)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns, 
pronominal  adjectives,  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and 
of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About's  Le  Roi  des  mon- 
tagnes,  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Daudet's  easier  short  tales, 
La  Bedollier's  La  Mere  Michel  et  son  chat,  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
stories,  Foa's  Contes  biographiques  and  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris, 
Foncin's  Le  Pays  de  France,  Labiche  and  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux 
Yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legouve  and  Labiche's  La 
Cigale  chez  les  fourmis,  Malot's  Sans  Famille,  Mairet's  La  Tache  du 
petit  Pierre,  Merimee's  Colomba,  extracts  from  Michelet's  Sarcery's 
Le  Siege  de  Paris,  Verne's  stories. 

SPANISH. 

Work  similar  in  amount  and  character  to  that  outlined  above  for 
French. 

PHYSICS   (one  unit). 

1.  The  unit  in  Physics  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  assigned 
work.  Two  periods  of  laboratory  work  count  as  one  of  assigned 
work. 

2.  The  work  consists  of  three  closely  related  parts,  namely  class 
work,  lecture-demonstration  work,  and  laboratory  work.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 

3.  It  is  very  essential  that  double  periods  be  arranged  for  the 
laboratory  work. 

4.  The  class  work  includes  the  study  of  at  least  one  standard 
text. 

5.  In  the  laboratory  each  student  should  perform  at  least  thirty 
individual  experiments,  and  keep  a  careful  note-book  record  of  them. 
Twenty  of  these  experiments  must  be   quantitative;    each   of  these 
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must  illustrate  an  important  physical  principle,  and  no  two  must 
illustrate  the  same  principle. 

6.  In  the  class  work  the  student  must  be  drilled  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  the  general  principles  which  make  up  the  re- 
quired syllabus.  He  must  be  able  to  apply  these  principles  intelli- 
gently to  the  solution  of  simple,  practical,  concrete  problems. 

Note. — Where  students  have  the  proper  training  in  class  work  and 
lecture-demonstration,  but  cannot  have  access  to  a  laboratory  for  in- 
dividual experiments,  a  half  unit  will  be  allowed. 

CHEMISTRY    (one  unit). 

The  course  should  consist  of  at  least  three  recitations  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly  throughout  the  year. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  (one  unit). 

The  equivalent  of  work  as  presented  in  recent  texts,  with  about 
forty  laboratory  lessons. 

BOTANY   (one  unit). 

The  course  should  be  based  on  one  of  the  modern  High  School 
text-books.  Special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  laboratory  work, 
which  should  consist  of  work  in  both  the  structure  and  physiology  of 
plants. 

PHYSIOLOGY    (i/o    unit). 

Study  of  a  recent  standard  text-book  with  some  laboratory  work. 
A  study  of  muscles  of  chicken  leg,  a  heart,  bones,  lungs,  eye,  brain, 
and  one  dissection  of  small  animal  should  be  made  by  each  of  two 
or  four  pupils.  This  study  should  come  in  second  year  of  high  school, 
preferably,  and  in  connection  with  Botany  or  Zoology  or  in  a  com- 
bined text  as  Biology  (1  unit). 

ZOOLOGY  (one  unit,  one-half  unit). 

A  study  of  modern  text  and  laboratory  study  of  ten  types  for  one 
unit,  or  five  types  for  %  unit.  The  study  should  come  best  in  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school  and  should  consist  of  two  class-room 
exercises  and  at  least  two  laboratory  double  periods. 

AGRICULTURE  (one  unit). 

One  full  year  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  soils,  plants,  insects, 
and  farm  animals.  There  should  be  sufficient  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration work  in  connection  with  the  neighborhood  farms  or  in  the 
school  plats,  etc.,  to  be  equivalent  to  one  double  period  a  week.  The 
text  should  be  of  the  grade  of  Halligan,  Warren  or  Bailey  and  not 
an  elementary  grade  text. 
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COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  (one-half  unit). 

One-half  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  physical  and  known  fac- 
tors influencing  commercial  exchange. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING    (one-half  or  one  unit). 

The  minimum  time  to  be  given  for  one  unit  should  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  240  hours  of  sixty  minutes,  preferably  two  double  periods 
a  week. 

Mediums  used:  Pencil,  charcoal,  water  color,  crayons.  The  work 
should  cover  studies  from  objects,  plant  forms,  pose  drawing,  land- 
scape, and  composition,  illustrating  proportion,  perspective,  values, 
texture  and  surface  modeling,  and  may  include  also  decorative  de- 
sign— conventionalized  plant  forms,  units,  borders,  corners,  arrange- 
ment of  straight  lines  and  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  stencils,  geo- 
metric designs,  historic  ornament. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  (Not  to  exceed  two  units). 

The  minimum  time  given  for  one-half  unit  in  Manual  Training 
should  not  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  hours  of  sixty  minutes 
each.  This  Manual  Training  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

Bench  Work  (y2  unit).  Care  and  use  of  tools  for  measuring, 
squaring,  sawing,  planing,  gauging,  boring,  chiseling,  clamping,  and 
finishing.  Use  of  woods,  nails,  screws,  glue.  Use  of  oils,  stains, 
filling,  shellac,  and  varnish.  Elementary  constructions  involving 
different  forms  of  joints  used  in  framing,  cabinet  work,  and  pattern 
making.     Designing. 

Wood  Turning  (  V2  unit).  Care  and  use  of  lathe  and  tools.  Turn- 
ing of  different  woods.  Centering,  roughing,  straight  and  taper 
turning,  convex  turning,  concave  and  compound  curve  turning,  bead- 
ing, face  plate  turning,  face  and  plug  chuck  work. 

Pattern  Work  (  V2  unit).  Drafts,  shrinkage,  and  finish  allowances. 
Parted  patterns,  dowels,  fillets,  fasteners,  core  prints  and  core  boxes, 
built-up  patterns,  ribbed  patterns. 

Cabinet  Work  (%  unit).  Furniture  involving  the  common  meth- 
ods of  construction  and  including  panels,  drawers,  hinges,  staining 
and  fuming,  filling  and  finishing.  Each  student  should  design  his 
work  and  make  complete  drawings  for  it. 

Machine  Tool  Wrork  (  %  unit).  Work  on  the  engine  lathe,  drill 
press,  planer  and  shaper,  involving  such  elementary  principles  as 
centering,  straight  and  taper  turning  on  external  and  internal  sur- 
faces, screw  cutting,  chuck  and  face  plate  work,  filing  and  polishing, 
drilling,  planing  and  shaping. 

Forging  (  y2  unit).     Management  of  forge,  fire  and  tools.     Practice 
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involving  the  processes  of  drawing  cut,  bending,  twisting,upsetting, 
splitting,  punching,  forming,  fullering,  swaging,  welding,  case-hard- 
ening, annealing,  hardening  and  tempering. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC    (one  unit). 

The  minimum  time  for  one  unit  should  be  240  hours,  of  sixty  min- 
utes. 

No  credit  should  be  allowed  unless  the  work  is  done  neatly,  accu- 
rately, and  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  speed.  All  work  should  be  done 
in  the  class  room  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor.  Definitions  of 
double  entry  terms,  with  rules  for  debit  and  credit,  kinds  and  uses 
of  books.  Conduct  of  a  set  including  the  journal,  cash  book,  sales 
book;  closing  of  books.  Single  entry  set:  changing  from  single  to 
double  entry.  Text-book,  with  exercises  so  arranged  that  no  two 
students  will  do  exactly  the  same  work. 

STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING  (one  unit). 
(To  include  spelling  and  letter  writing.) 

This  work  is  expected  to  occupy  not  less  than  two  double  periods 
daily  for  one  year.  No  credit  should  be  given  for  either  shorthand 
or  typewriting  if  taken  alone.  The  "touch"  system  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended in  typewriting. 

The  object  is  first,  accuracy,  and  second,  speed  in  taking  dictation 
and  transcribing  notes.  Equally  essential  are  correct  spelling,  cap- 
italization, punctuation  and  paragraphing. 

No  credit  should  be  given  unless  the  following  speed  is  attained: 
At  end  of  first  year  seventy-five  words  per  minute  of  dictation  and 
twenty-five  words  per  minute  on  the  machine. 

Thorough  training  should  also  be  given  in  care  of  the  machine,  and 
in  methods  of  copying,  manifolding  and  care  of  papers. 

ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS    (one-half  unit). 
Text-book  with  collateral   readings,   especially  on  economic  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.     In  the  selection  of  texts  it  would  be 
well  to  avoid  large  and  difficult  books  intended  for  college  classes. 

BUSINESS   LAW    (one-half   unit). 
Text-book  supplemented  by  some  study  of  cases,  (by  way  of  illus- 
tration), discussions  and  practice  in  drawing  legal  papers  such  as 
abstracts,  notes,  bill  of  exchange,  bill  of  sale,  bill  of  lading,  power 
of  attorney,  deed,  mortgage,  lease,  notice  of  protest,  etc. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  with  reference  to  which 
schools  are  classified: 

(a)  No  school  shall  be  fully  accredited  which  does  not  require  for 
graduation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  study 
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embracing   fifteen   units   as   defined   by   the   University.      More   than 
twenty  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

(b)  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  three-fourths  of  all 
secondary  school  teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  any  accredited 
school  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  standard  college. 
It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  include,  or  be  supplement- 
ed by,  special  study  of  the  content  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject 
taught. 

(c)  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  class-work  instruction  given 
by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  six  periods  per  day;  and  no  school 
will  be  accredited  in  which  more  than  seven  full  recitations  per  day 
are  conducted  by  any  teacher. 

(d)  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  instruction  in  the  courses  taught. 

At  least  forty  minutes  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  individual 
laboratory  work  in  each  of  the  sciences  offered  for  admission.  The 
University  urges  that  laboratory  periods  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
should  be  of  not  less  than  eighty  minutes  duration.  Double  periods 
count  for  one  in  vocational  subjects. 

(e)  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  lavatories, 
corridors,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pu- 
pils and  teachers. 

(f)  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought 
and  speech,  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are 
paramount  factors  and,  therefore,  only  schools  that  rank  well  in 
these  particulars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thorough-going,  sympathetic 
inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the  list. 

(g)  The  University  will  decline  to  consider  any  school  for  full 
credit  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  three  teachers  of 
academic  subjects  giving  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruction. 

(h)  No  school  shall  be  considered  unless  the  regular  annual  blank 
furnished  for  the  purpose  shall  have  been  filled  out  and  placed  on  file 
with  the  inspector. 

(i)  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher,  as  based  on  the  average  number  belonging,  even  though 
they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  will  be  rejected. 
The  University  recognizes  thirty  as  maximum. 

(j)  The  time  for  which  schools  are  accredited  shall  be  for  one  to 
three  years.  In  every  case  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  a  school 
must  be  the  determining  factor  in  accrediting.  By  personal  visits 
of  the  inspector,  by  detailed  reports  from  the  principals,  and  by  the 
records  made  by  the  students  in  colleges  the  character  of  a  school's 
work  shall  be,   from  time  to  time,  determined.     A  school   shall   be 
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removed  from  the  accredited  list  for  failure  to  maintain  the  abore 
standards. 

Schools  will  be  listed  hereafter  under  the  following  groups: 

Group  I.  Fully  Accredited:  Graduation  on  15  accepted  units  as 
above  defined;  4  year  high  school;  3  or  more  teachers  of  academic 
subjects;  not  exceeding  2  5  hours  of  work  per  pupil;  not  exceeding 
average  of  30  pupils  per  teacher;  not  exceeding  six  classes  to  the 
teacher;  laboratory  and  library  facilities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  instruction  in  the  subjects  offered;  spirit  of  school  intellectual, 
wholesome;  three-fourths  of  teachers  college  graduates;  buildings, 
sanitary  conditions  satisfactory. 

Group  II.  Accredited:  Graduation  on  at  least  14  accepted  units 
as  above  denned;  4-year  high  school;  2.5  teachers  of  academic  sub- 
jects; not  exceeding  seven  classes  to  the  teacher;  laboratory  for  dem- 
onstration in  the  sciences  taught;  library;  other  conditions  as  in 
Group  I. 

Group  III.  Partially  Accredited:  Graduation  on  at  least  12  ac- 
cepted units  as  above  denned;  a  three  or  four-year  high  school;  with 
at  least  two  teachers  of  academic  subjects;  other  conditions  as  in 
Group  II. 

Group  IV.  Recognized:  Graduation  on  at  least  10  units  as  above 
denned;  a  three-year  high  school;  one  and  a  half  teachers  for  aca- 
demic subjects,  one  of  whom  shall  be  college  trained;  other  condi- 
tions as  in  Group  III. 

Group  V.  Partially  Recognized:  Graduation  on  at  least  eight  units; 
two-  or  three-year  high  school;  not  exceeding  eight  classes  to  the 
teacher,  who  must  be  college  trained;  other  conditions  as  in  Group 
IV. 

Only  applicants  from  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  can  enter  the  Universi- 
ty without  examination.  The  lower  groups  are  listed  for  the  conven- 
ience of  normal  schools  and  preparatory*  schools. 


BOARD  AND  LODGING 


DORMITORIES. 

There  are  three  dormitories,  Old  College,  for  Juniors  and  Seniors; 
New  College  and  Candler  Hall  for  undergraduates. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  are  fur- 
nished with  chairs,  bed,  table,  and  washstand.  The  student  furnish- 
es all  the  other  articles  and  his  own  fuel.  The  University  gives  dor- 
mitory quarters  to  students  rent  free.  A  charge  of  five  dollars  per 
month,  is  made  for  each  room  occupied  to  cover  the  expense  of  jani- 
tors, water,  and  lights.  This  charge  is  payable  in  two  installments, 
75  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and   $13.75   on  January   1st. 
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A  deposit  fee  of  $2.00  is  required  of  every  student  before  assignment 
is  made.  This  fee  is  a  charge  against  damage  to  the  property,  and 
the  balance  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  dormitories  are  in  charge  of  a  committee  from  the  Faculty. 
The  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  this  committee  are  enforced 
through  Proctors  placed  over  each  division  of  the  dormitories. 

Those  desiring  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter to  Mr.  T.  W.  Reed,  Treasurer,  Athens,  Georgia.  No  assignment 
will  be  made  until  the  required  deposit  fee  is  paid.  Applications 
should  be  made  early  as  only  about  two  hundred  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

DENMARK  DINING  HALL. 

The  Hall,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  matron,  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  furnishes 
board,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  at  $10.00  a  month,  to  more  than 
two  hundred  students.  Regular  financial  statements  are  rendered 
by  the  professor  in  charge,  and  audited  by  a  committee  of  the  stu- 
dents. On  account  of  the  excellent  management,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  pay  a  rebate  of  several  dollars  at  the  end  of  each  session. 
No  reservations  are  made  in  advance.  The  students  are  given  seats 
in  the  order  of  arrival  at  the  Hall  and  the  payment  of  the  fees. 

EXPENSES. 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  no  tuition  fees  except  in  the  Law  and 
Pharmacy  courses.  Students  who  are  residents  of  other  states  are 
charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  annum  in  literary  courses,  except 
in  Agriculture.  The  following  estimate  of  expenses  includes  all  nec- 
essary items  except  clothing  and  railroad  fare. 

Expenses  of  students  when  Rooming  in  a  Dormitory  and  Boarding 
at  Denmark  Dining  Hall. 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  on  entrance)  except  Agriculture $10.00 

Library  fee   (paid  on  entrance)   except  Agriculture 5.00 

Initiation  fee  to  literary  society    (paid  on  entrance) 2.00 

Board   (paid  monthly  in  advance,   $10.00) 90.00 

Books    and    stationery    (estimated) 10.00 

Furnishing   room    in    Dormitory    (estimated) 6.00 

Laundry    (estimated  at   $1.25   per   month) 11.25 

Room  rent,  lights  and  attendance  ($2.50  per  month) 22.50 

Fuel    (estimated)    10.00 

Military  uniforms,  first  year 20.00 

Deposit  fees  in  Dormitory  and  Dining  Hall 5.00 

$191.75 
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Engineering  students  must  have  a  set  of  drawing  instruments. 

A  student,  the  first  year,  can  scarcely  meet  his  necessary  expenses 
on  less  than  $200  for  the  scholastic  year;  usually  it  will  exceed  this 
amount. 

Note — In  order  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  registration, 
books,  uniform  and  other  expenditures  incident  to  securing  a  room 
and  board,  a  student  should  come  prepared  to  expend  about  fifty  dol- 
lars during  the  first  ten  days.  After  that  period  his  board  and  room 
rent  will  constitute  the  major  part  of  his  expenses. 

Students  in  the  one-year  Agricultural  Course,  the  Winter  Course, 
and  the  full  Agricultural  Course  are  exempt  from  matriculation  and 
library  fees. 

The  figures  given  above  are  for  the  first  year.  They  are  based 
upon  the  actual  experiences  of  students.  Expenses  can  be  brought 
under  the  estimate  by  strict  economy.  Second-hand  books  can  be 
purchased  at  the  Students'  Supply  Store,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
often  possible  to  purchase  at  reduced  prices  uniforms  which  have 
been  used  but  little.     In  these  and  other  ways  money  can  be  saved. 

SPECIAL   FEES. 

Special  fees,  sufficient  to  cover  the  material  consumed,  are  attached 
to  the  following  courses: 

Chemistry   1,   2,   3,   5,   6,    7 $2.50 

Chemistry   8,    9 $10.00 

Biological  Laboratory $2.50  to  $3.50 

Physical   Laboratory $3.00 

Botanical  Laboratory $2.50   to   $3.50 

A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  all  stu- 
dents who  elect  this  work. 

PRIVATE  BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

The  charges  for  private  rooms  vary  with  the  character  of  the  fur- 
nishings, from  $5.00  to  $12.00  a  month  for  two  occupants.  This  is 
a  very  popular  way  of  lodging.  The  students  board  at  the  Denmark 
Dining  Hall,  or  they  can  secure  private  table  board  for  $3.00  to  $6.00 
a  week.  A  number  of  families  in  the  city  offer  board  and  lodging  at 
from  $15.00  to  $27.50  a  month.  The  University  cannot  agree  to  en- 
gage rooms  in  private  families.  A  list  of  those  desiring  boarders  or 
having  furnished  rooms  to  rent  will  be  given  on  application,  but  the 
student  must  make  his  own  arrangements. 

The  officers  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  render  every  assist- 
ance possible  to  those  desiring  advice  and  help  in  such  matters.  There 
need  be  no  anxiety,  therefore,  in  regard  to  securing  accommoda- 
tions. 
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INCIDENTAL   EXPENSES. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes  them, 
and  parents  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  control  of  a 
matter  which  no  college  regulation  can  successfully  reach. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund. 

This  endowment  was  established  in  1881,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia,  in  memory  of  his  son,  of  the  class 
of  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  men  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  their  education.  The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy 
young  men  on  condition  that  they  obligate  themselves  to  return  it 
with  four  per  cent,  interest.  Young  men  who  enter  the  ministry  are 
required  to  return  but  one-half  the  amount  borrowed,  with  interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are:  the  col- 
leges at  Athens  (including  the  Law  Department),  the  Medical  College 
at  Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlone- 
ga. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund,  and  blank 
forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Applications  for 
loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  on  these  forms  and  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the*  Chancellor  by  April  1st.  The  grants  are  made  in 
June  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Only  $100.00  a  year,  in  nine  monthly 
installments,  is  allowed  a  borrowing  student. 

The  Honor  Graduate  of  an  Accredited  High  School,  on  presentation 
of  an  official  certificate  by  the  Principal,  is  awarded  a  scholarship 
at  the  University  for  one  year  in  the  Academic  courses.  This  ex- 
empts him  from  the  payment  of  matriculation  fees. 

The  Hodgson  Scholarship.  One  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  ten 
years,  (expiring  in  1918),  given  by  the  Empire  State  Chemical  Com- 
pany, to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown 
Scholarship  Fund. 

The  A.  L.  Hull  Scholarship.  One  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  ten 
years,  (expiring  in  1915),  given  by  the  sons  of  the  late  A.  L.  Hull,  to 
be  lent  to  worthy  young  men,  preferably  Presbyterians,  at  five  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  Bert  Michael  Scholarship.  Sixty  dollars  per  year,  the  income 
of  a  fund  given  by  the  family  of  the  late  Bert  Michael,  of  the  class 
of  1912,  to  be  given  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  class,  selected  by  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  PHELPS-STOKES  FELLOWSHIP. 

This  Fellowship  has  been  endowed  under  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund: 
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"Whereas,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to  enable 
southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
negro  and  of  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization, 

"Resolved,  that  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500) 
be  given  to  the  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  a  research  fellowship,  on  the  following  conditions: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually  a  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Educa- 
tion or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Chancellor. 
The  Fellowship  shall  yield  $500,  and  shall,  after  four  years,  be  re- 
stricted to  graduate  students. 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigations  which  shall  be  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  remain- 
ing being  applicable  to  other  objects  incident  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  incorporated 
in  every  publication  issued  under  this  foundation. 

"3.  The  right  to  make  all  necessary  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions,  is  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Faculty,  but  no  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  founda- 
tion can  be  made  without  the  mutual  consent  of  both  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF  HELP. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  secure  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  aid  them  in  their  education.  Usually  the  students  of  Agri- 
culture are  able  to  secure  work  on  the  farm  for  which  they  are  paid. 
In  a  few  instances  other  departments  need  the  services  of  students. 
Usually  these  places  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  for 
some  time,  and  who  are  known  to  be  willing,  capable,  and  trust- 
worthy. The  University  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  what- 
ever in  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  accommodation  the  Committee 
on  Self  Help  cooperates  as  far  as  possible  with  students.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  offers  its  services  in  helping  young  men  to  secure  employment. 
Very  much  depends,  however,  on  the  individual's  power  of  initiative. 
Students  should  not  come  to  the  University  expecting  others  to  find 
places  for  them. 

Itseems  necessary  to  warn  students  on  this  subject.  The  average 
young  man  cannot  ordinarily  do  much  more  than  earn  his  living 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.     To  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same 
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time  carry  the  work  of  a  college  course  planned  to  occupy  a  stu- 
dent's full  time  is  more  than  most  students  can  accomplish.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  succeeded,  but  as  a  rule  students  who  attempt 
more  than  partial  self-support  should  expect  to  lengthen  their  term 
of  study. 

DISCIPLINE    AND    GENERAL    REGULATIONS. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  at  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancei:or  of  the  University,  who  in  its  administration  may  ask  ad- 
vice of  the  Faculty.  The  honor  system  prevails  and  formal  regula- 
tions are  few  and  general  in  character. 

The  Stafe  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to 
all  persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University 
does  not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek 
its  privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
public  gocd.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  inefficiency,  idle- 
ness, or  dissipation.  Us  ciasses  have  no  room  except  for  those  who 
diligently  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be 
governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student 
owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf, 
both  while  in  tin.1  institution  and  afterwards. 

The  Registrar's  books  will  open  on  Monday,  Sept.  14th,  and  the 
following  rule  has  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  relative  to 
registration: 

All  students  registering  after  Saturday  noon  following  the  Wed- 
nesday on  which  the  University  opens  shall  pay  an  extra  registration 
fee  of  $2.50,  unless  excused  from  the  payment  of  the  same  by  the 
Chancellor. 

The  annual  session  of  the  University  is  divided  into  three  terms, 
as  follows: 

First  Term — From  the  opening  in  September  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christmas  vacation. 

Second  Term — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  vacation, 
and  extending  to  and  including  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

Third  Term — Beginning  at  the  close  of  the  second  term,  and  ex- 
tending to  and  including  the  Friday  before  Commencement  Day. 

At  the  end  of  and  within  each  term  a  sufficient  number  of  days  is 
set  apart  for  term  examinations,  two  examinations,  of  not  more  than 
three  hours  duration  each,  being  given  on  each  day,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Senior  classes  at  the  end  of  the  third  term  conclude  on 
the  Wednesday  preceding  Comencement  Day. 

The  term  examinations  of  any  session  will  be  open  to  students  who 
may  have  failed  in  the  examinations  of  preceding  sessions. 

No  other  examinations  (except  the  regular  entrance  examinations) 
will  be  authorized  by  the  Faculty  or  held  by  the  officers  of  instruc- 
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tion,  it  being  understood  that  this  regulation  does  not  forbid  written 
tests  within  the  regular  class  hour,  provided  the  preparation  for 
such  written  tests  does  not  reasonably  involve  neglect  of  other  duty. 

Three  reports  of  the  standing  of  students  are  made  during  the 
session,  one  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  are  held  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days,  and 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The 
summer  vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day  to  the  third 
Wednesday  in  September.  During  this  time,  however,  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  University  is  held,  as  indicated  in  the  Calendar.  A 
short  recess  is  given  at  Christmas,  and  national  and  state  holidays 
are  observed,  as  indicated  in  the  Calendar. 

STUDENT  ADVISERS. 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several  members 
of  the  Faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any  proposed  change 
in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult  his  adviser,  who  will 
judge  the  reasons  for  the  change  and  report  the  case  to  the  Dean  for 
final  action. 

CHAPEL  SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Chancellor  or  some  member  of 
the  Faculty,  are  held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in  the  Chapel. 
On  Sunday  the  students  may  attend  services  in  any  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  Churches,  and  Religious  Associations  in  the  city.  These  are 
as  follows:  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Jewish  Synagogue,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  etc. 

HONORS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Sophomore  Declaimers.  In  April  of  each  year  ten  members  of  the 
Sophomore  Class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation  prize 
offered  at  Commencement. 

Junior  Speakers.  Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  original  speeches  to  represent  the  class  at  Commence- 
ment. 

Senior  Speakers.  The  Senior  Class  is  represented  on  Commence- 
ment Day  by  two  orators,  the  selection  being  made  on  the  merits  of 
original  speeches.  No  student  who  fails  to  receive  his  degree  may 
appear  among  the  speakers. 

Speakers  from  the  Law  Department.  Two  members  of  the  Law 
Department  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that  department 
on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian.  At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Monday  before 
the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not  more  than 
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five  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  stand  first  in  scholarship.  The 
names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order  to  the  Senior  Class,  and 
they  elect  from  them  a  valedictorian,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  shall  maintain  his  standing  in  scholarship  but  need  not  be  the 
first  honor  man. 

Xo  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as  speak- 
er or  declaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full  standing  of  one 
of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken  instruction  in  decla- 
mation in  this  or  some  other  institution — in  either  event  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Professor  of  English. 

The  Debaters'  Medals.  Six  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  to  members  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes  for  excellence  in  debating.  A  medal  is  award- 
ed to  each  of  the  debaters  representing  the  Literary  Society  which 
wins  a  debate. 

The  Ready  Writer's  Medal.  To  encourage  the  art  of  composition, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  award  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  written 
by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme  announced  after  the 
competitors  enter  the  room. 

The  Willcox  Prizes.  Two  prizes,  in  French  and  in  German,  of 
$50.00  (gold)  each,  are  offered  for  competition  in  the  Senior  class 
in  French  and  in  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in  1896  as  a 
memorial  to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof. 
Cyprian  Porter  Willcox,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  who,  from  1872  until  his  death 
in  1895,  filled  with  great  distinction  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University. 

The  Freshman  Prize.  The  ''Hamilton  McWhorter  Prize,"  as  of 
the  class  of  1875,  for  general  excellence  in  the  Freshman  class,  is 
awarded  to  the  member  of  that  class  who  stands  first  in  scholarship. 

The  Bryan  Prize.  The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  donated  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  given  annually 
as  a  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  our  form  of  government. 

The  Peabody  Scholarship.  In  1903  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody 
established  a  permanent  scholarship  in  Harvard  University  for  the 
benefit  of  a  graduate  of  this  institution.  The  appointment  is  made 
annually  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  Philosophy  Prize.  Two  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  each  were 
founded  in  1902  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York.  These 
prizes,  named  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  "Horace  Russell  Prize 
in  Psychology,"  and  the  "Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,"  are  award- 
ed to  the  writers  of  the  best  essays  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  Prof- 
essor of  Philosophy. 

The  Cadet  Prize.  A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  drilled 
cadet  in  the  Corps  in  a  competitive  contest  held  during  Commence- 
ment. 
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The  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.,  Prize.  Prof.  R.  E.  Park,  Jr.,  offers  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  class. 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize.  A  prize  of  a  fine  set  of  drawing  in- 
struments is  offered  by  Mrs.  Jas.  F.  McGowan,  of  Augusta,  in  honor 
of  her  father,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  served  the  University 
with  distinction  as  Professor  of  Engineering,  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
and  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy.  This  prize  will  be  given 
to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  record  in  the  school  of 
Physics  has  been  most  creditable. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  Prize.  The  Trustees  offer  a  prize  of 
twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  to  the  student  in  Agriculture  writing  the 
best  essay  on  a  subject  assigned  by  the  professors  of  agriculture. 
Other  prizes  offered  to  students  in  Agriculture  are  described  in  the 
statement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


AWARD  OF  PRIZES,  1913 


The  Debater's  Medals.  Freshman  Class:  W.  H.  Sorrells,  R.  W. 
Wesley,  H.  G.  Wiley;  Sophomore  Class:  E.  J.  Hardin,  L.  A.  Pinkus- 
sohn,  H.  H.  West. 

The  Ready  Writer's  Medal.     D.  R.  Russell. 

The  Willcox  Prizes.     French:     M.  K.  Johnson. 
German:   E.  L.  Jackson. 

The  Freshman  Prize.    R.  L.  Callaway,  Jr. 

The  W.  L.  Bryan  Prize.     O.  J.  Tolnas. 

The  Horace  Russell  Prize  in  Psychology.    T.  T.  Lew. 

The  Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics.     B.  I.  Segall. 

The  Cadet  Prize.     J.  W.  Nicholson. 

The  R.  B.  Park,  Jr.,  Prize.     C.  Ira  Funkenstein. 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize.     B.  I.  Segall. 

The  Trustees  Prize  in  Agriculture.     R.  L.  Bullard. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1913 


HONORARY  DEGREES. 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Peter  W.   Meldrim,   Sylvanus   Morris,   William   M.   Polk,   John  A. 
Witherspoon. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
W.  M.  Ainsworth. 
Doctor  of  Literature. 
Samuel  S.  Wallace. 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 
Joseph  S.  Stewart. 
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Master  of  Arts:     Charles  Holmes  Stone. 

Civil  Engineer:     Eralbert  Talmadge  Miller. 

Master  of  Science:     Reuben  Winfield  Allen. 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture:    Ross  Renfroe  Childs, 

Benjamin  Harris  Hunnicutt, 
Claude  Morton  Kiger. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Robert  Hill  Freeman 
Ernest  Lee  Jackson 
George  Livingston  Williams 

Blake   Blackshear  Bivins. 

Charles  Julian  Bloch. 

William  Hugh  Boswell. 

James   Butolph   Burch. 

Brantley    Callaway. 

Charles  Edward   Caverly,   Jr. 

Forrest  Cumming. 

Edgar  Brown  Dunlap. 

Edward  Lee  Floyd. 

Howard  Banks  Harmon. 

James  Guyton  Johnson. 

Miley  Kimball  Johnson. 


Jr. 


with  honors. 


David  White  Johnston,  Jr 
Louis   Koplin. 
Thomas  Jackson  Lance. 
Theodore  Sidney  Moise 
Edward  Morgenstern. 
Hiram  Ray  McLarty. 
Julian  Lowe  Robinson. 
Benjamin   Isaac  Segall. 
Wiliam  Henry  Smith. 
Robert  Tate  Stevens. 
Samuel  Harris  Wiley. 
Joseph  Yampolsky. 


Bachelor  of  Science   ( General ) . 


Alonzo  Freeman  Awtrey. 
Simon  Turner  Brewton. 
William  Edward  Campbell,  Jr. 
Frank  Carter. 
Edward  Percival  Clark. 
Herbert  William  Conklin. 
Zachary  Stuart  Cowan. 
Heman  Averill  Crane. 

Bachelor  of  Science 


Wales   Bryan   Ingram. 
Jack  Watson  Lindsay. 
Edwin   Forrest   McCarty. 
Carl  Cecil  McCrary. 
George  Henry  Noble. 
Grady  Padgett. 
George  Albert  Sancken. 
Gustavus  York. 
(Civil  Engineering). 


Mark  William  Fitzpatrick,  with  honors. 
Richard  Tuggle  Goodwyn,  Jr.  Florentino  Severo  Pina. 

Thomas  Fred  Jones.  Raul  Esteban  Pina. 

Henry  Grady  Kelly.  Elmer  Inglesby  Ransom. 

John   Rhodes   Slade. 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical  Engineering). 

Walter  Barnard  Hill. 
Bachelor  of  Science   (Agriculture). 

Robert  Lee  Ballard.  Julian  Gordon  Liddell. 

William  Tapley  Bennett.  Luther  Stephens  Watson. 

William  Jack  Boyett.  John  Benjamin  Williams. 

Frank  Davis  Garrison.  Wilbe  Radford  Wilson. 

Robert  Powell  Howard.  Joseph  Grady  WoodVruS. 

John  Law  Young. 
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Bachelor  of  Law. 

Olaf  Johann  Tolnas,  with  honors. 


Thomas  Lumpkin  Aderhold. 

Marion  Hendricks  Allen. 

Aubrey  Oliver  Bray. 

Pope  Furman  Brock. 

Patrick  Mell  Cheney,  Jr. 

Mark  Waverley  Cauble. 

Edward  Clarke. 

William  Alexander  Cunningham. 

DeWitt  Talmadge  Deen. 

Samuel  Kenney  Dick. 

Robert  DeWitt  Duke. 

Charles  William  Gunnels. 

Hiles  Hamilton. 

Harold  Charles  Hutchens. 

Weylud  Hudson   Lanier. 


James  Montgomery  Lynch. 
William  Azmer  Mann. 
Lewis  Archibald  Mills,  Jr. 
John  Brazie  Morris. 
Charles   Henderson   Newsom. 
Robert  Marion  Nicholson. 
Robert  Sheldon  Raiford. 
Henry  Levy  Rogers. 
David  Augustine  Russell. 
Frank  Muir  Scarlett,  Jr. 
Henry  Tucker  Singleton. 
Parke  Skelton. 
Eugene  Franklin  Spradlin. 
William  Milton  Thomas. 
Roy  William  Wallace. 


Henry  Grady  Wood. 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 

Robert  Emmett  Butterly.  Wilbur  Adolphus  Orr. 

Addison  Loyd  Norman.  Henry  Grady  Parrish. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Bulletin  of  The  University  of  Georgia.  Under  this  general  title 
the  University  issues  a  monthly  publication,  which  is  sent  to  regular 
mailing  lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  University. 

This  includes  the  Register,  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  Universi- 
ty system,  announcements  of  the  Summer  Session,  the  Law  Depart- 
men,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Peabody 
School  of  Education,  the  Summer  Coaching  School,  the  Alumni  Num- 
ber, the  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers  and  Alumni,  issued  every 
five  years,  the  University  Illustrated,  and  several  issues  of  a  scientific 
and  literary  nature. 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 

Bulletin  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  President  Soule,  Editor. 

Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  R.  J.  H.  DeLoaeh, 
Editor,  Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletins  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Nature  Study,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include: 

The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly,  now  in  its  twentieth  volume,  the 
organ  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Georgian,  a  monthly  literary  magazine. 

The  Pandora,  an  illustrated  annual  of  college  life,  issued  by  the 
Senior  classes. 

The  University  Handbook,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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The  Engineering  Annual,  now  in  its  fifteenth  volume,  issued  by 
the  Engineering  Society. 

The  Agricultural  Quarterly,  published  quarterly  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Club. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  Demosthenian  Society  was  founded  in  1801,  and  the  Phi  Kap- 
pa Literary  Society  in  1820.  The  members  of  the  societies  meet  in 
their  respective  halls  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

On  the  evening  of  February  20th  these  Societies  celebrate  togeth- 
er, with  public  exercises,  the  anniversary  of  their  founding. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Societies  intercollegiate  debates 
are  held  annually. 

A  Champion  Debate  between  the  two  literary  societies  is  held  on 
the  Monday  evening  of  Commencement  week. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  holds  weekly 
meetings  which  are  addressed  by  local  or  visiting  ministers,  or  by 
members  of  the  Faculty;  prayer-meetings  are  also  held  daily. 

The  Association  has  its  own  secretary,  whose  time  is  devoted  to 
this  work.  Attractive  reading  rooms,  containing  the  current  period- 
icals, are  open  to  all  students.  The  Association  also  conducts  an  em- 
ployment bureau  and  is  of  service  in  arranging  boarding  places  for 
new  students.  At  the  opening  of  each  session,  a  mass  meeting  which 
is  largely  attended,  is  held  under  its  auspices. 

The  Engineering  Society  was  organized  in  1889.  Its  object  is  to 
create  an  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertaining  to  civil, 
electrical,  and  architectural  engineering,  and  recent  development 
along  all  lines  of  scientific  research.  The  society  holds  fortnightly 
meetings  during  the  session,  at  which  papers  are  read  and  lectures 
delivered.     The  society  publishes  in  June  the  "Engineering  Annual." 

The  Athletic  Association  is  a  student  organization  for  the  encour- 
agement and  management  of  athletic  sports.  Football,  baseball,  and 
track  teams  are  regularly  organized.  Subject  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Physical  Director,  the  management  of  the  athletic  activ- 
ities of  the  University  is  relegated  to  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Agricultural  Club  was  organized  in  1906.  Its  object  is  to 
create  and  promote  interest  among  the  students  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture  and  allied  sciences.  It  holds  regular  meetings 
and  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine  called  the  "Agricultural  Quar- 
terly." 

Other  student  organizations  are  the  Press  Club,  the  Glee  Club,  the 
College  Orchestra,  and  the  Thalian  Dramatic  Association. 

Regulations  concerning  student  organizations  and  publications 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Chancellor's  office. 
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SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

This  society  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  University,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  letters  and  science,  as  well  as  the 
annual  renewal  of  the  associations  of  academic  life.  It  holds  its 
meetings  at  the  close  of  each  session,  when  an  orator  is  appointed 
by  the  society  from  among  its  members.  The  oration  is  delivered 
on  Tuesday  during  Commencement. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  are: 

E.    H.    Callaway President 

Clark   Howell First   Vice-President 

S.   B.   Adams Second   Vice-President 

R.   P.   Brooks Third    Vice-President 

C.    M.    Strahan Treasurer 

W.  O.   Payne Assistant  Treasurer 

Sylvanus   Morris Secretary 

Land  Trustees. 

D.  C.  Barrow. 

T.  J.  Shackelford. 

Harry  Hodgson. 
These   Trustees,   appointed  by  the  society,   are  charged   with  the 
duty   of   purchasing   additions   to   the   campus   and   conveying   these 
parcels  of  land  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


The  University  Library  is  housed  in  a  handsome  building,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody.  The  total  number  of  volumes  is  some- 
what over  forty  thousand,  many  of  the  older  works  being  of  consid- 
erable historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  Especially  may  be  men- 
tioned volumes  of  early  American  travel,  files  of  early  Georgia  news- 
papers and  of  early  English  and  American  periodicals. 

The  library  has  had  a  varied  career  of  over  a  century.  It  was 
founded  by  a  resolution  of  the  27th  November,  1800,  ordering  the 
purchase  of  certain  books  "for  the  use  of  the  students  when  not 
engaged  in  their  academical  studies;"  was  the  cause  of  an  attempted 
state  lottery  in  1806;  had  quarters  in  "Philosophical  Hall" — now 
the  Road  Laboratory — during  1821-23;  was  largely  destroyed  in 
the  New  College  fire  of  1830;  occupied  the  "Ivy  Building"  for  the 
next  thirty  years,  the  "Old  Library"  for  the  following  forty-five, 
until  in  1905  the  present  building  was  completed. 

As  far  as  funds  will  allow,  the  University  library  attempts  to  meet 
not  only  the  needs  of  faculty  and  students  in  the  various  fields  of 
instruction  and  special  study,  but  to  build  up  its  collections  on  the 
broadest  cultural  basis.  About  1,000  volumes  are  added  each  year, 
and  the  library  subscribes  for  a  representative  list  of  nearly  200 
periodicals  and  papers.  A  number  of  others  are  received  as  gifts. 
The  library  is  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  receives  by  gift  the  publications  of  numerous  state 
bureaus,  learned  societies,  etc.  Its  collection  of  pamphlets  numbers 
over  fifteen  thousand. 

The  classification  is  based  upon  the  Dewey  system,  amplified  and 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  other  modern  University 
libraries.  The  dictionary  catalogue  contains  entries  for  all  books 
acquired  since  1904,  and  earlier  accessions  are  being  catalogued  as 
fast  as  current  library  work  will  allow.  Work  on  a  classified  subject 
catalogue  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  and  departmental  subject 
catalogues,  is  also  progressing.  Special  attention  is  given  to  pamph- 
lets. Bibliographies  are  prepared  for  intercollegiate,  inter-society 
and  class  debates,  prize  essays,  and  subjects  of  current  interest. 

Hours  of  Opening. 

Week  days,  9  A.  M.-l:50  P.  M.;  3-6;  7:30-10:30  P.  M. 

Holidays,  9  A.  M.-l  P.  M. 

Sundays,  3-6  P.  M. 

The  libraries  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture are  located  in  their  respective  buildings.  Fuller  statements  con- 
cerning these  libraries  will  be  found  under  their  respective  schools. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Although  the  first  statutes  of  the  University  contemplated  resident 
graduate  students,*  it  was  the  custom  here  (as  it  was  elsewhere,  and 
indeed  still  is  in  some  universities,)  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  upon  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  good  character  who,  three 
years  or  more  after  graduation,  should  formally  apply  for  the  degree, 
and  pay  a  fee  therefor. t  In  1868  a  course  of  study  was  laid  down 
whcih  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  to  pursue.  From 
1869  until  1890  the  regulations  required  the  candidate  successfully 
to  complete  the  most  advanced  course  in  each  of  the  academic  (non- 
professional) schools.  In  1892  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
became  what  they  have  since  substantially  remained;  slight  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  1872-73  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  ad- 
vertised for  the  first  time  as  a  graduate  degree,  being  based  on  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering.  The  degree  of  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineer  was  a  still  higher  degree,  based  on  both  B.E.  and  C.E. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  first  offered  in  1890,  and 
M.  S.  in  Agriculture  in  1910.1 

The  graduate  work  of  the  University  has  been  supervised  by  the 
Faculty,  chiefly  through  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses.  In 
1910  the  work  was  set  apart  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  Grad- 
uate School,  with  its  own  Dean. 

ADMISSION. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of 
colleges  of  good  standing.  Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attain- 
ments may  also  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Courses.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not 
imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Application  for  admis- 
sion should  be  made  by  correspondence  or  at  the  office  of  the  Dean. 

Should  a  student  desire  to  take  a  graduate  course  for  which  his 
undergraduate  work  has  not  afforded  sufficient  preparation,  he  will 
be  required  to  pursue  the  requisite  studies. 


*  "Masters  and  Bachelors  of  Arts,  who  shall  signify  to  the  President  their 
purpose  of  residing  at  the  College  or  in  Athens  with  a  view  of  pursuing  litera- 
ture, under  his  direction.,  and  under  the  government  of  the  College,  and  give 
a  sufficient  bond  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  payment  of  their  quarter 
bills,  shall  be  considered  as  resident  Graduates  and  students  of  the  College." 
Laws  of  the  College  of  Georgia,  1S03.  Chap.  II.  Sec.  IV.  So  also  Code  of  Laws 
for  the  government  of  Franklin  College.  1816.  Chap.  II,  Sec.  XVI. 

f  Code  of  1803.  Chap.  XII,  Sees.  II  and  IV.  Code  of  1816,  Chap.  II,  Sec.  XVI. 
and  Chap.  VIII,  Sees.  II  and  IV. 

t  The  degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  had  been  offered  from  1876  to  1879. 
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DEGREES. 


The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  Civil  Engineer,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

Candidates  must  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  this 
or  some  other  institution  of  reputable  standing,  and  must  pursue 
here  and  complete  satisfactorily  a  major  and  two  minor  courses. 

The  programme  of  study  must  not  include  any  course  that  forms 
a  part  of  the  candidate's  programme  of  study  or  of  his  curriculum 
for  any  other  degree  conferred  or  to  be  conferred  here;  it  should 
be  submitted  early  in  the  session  (not  later  than  November  1st,) 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses  and  of  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in 
their  use  of  English,  both  oral  and  written. 

In  case  a  thesis  or  essay  is  required  in  connection  with  a  graduate 
course,  the  assignment  must  be  made  to  the  candidate  and  reported 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  January  1st.  The 
thesis  must  be  handed  to  the  professor  not  later  than  May  1st,  and 
by  him  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  May  15th. 
If  the  thesis  be  approved  by  the  professor  and  by  the  Faculty,  a 
bound  copy  must  be  delivered  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  June 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  deposit  in  the  Library. 

After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pursued  an 
approved  programme  of  study  have  reported  in  writing  to  the  Dean 
that  he  has  satisfactorily  pursued  the  required  courses  and  has 
passed  written  examinations  upon  them,  he  will  be  orally  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty.  Reports  of  written  examinations 
on  minor  courses  must  be  made  not  later  than  three  weeks  before 
Commencement  Sunday,  and  reports  on  major  courses  not  later 
than  two  weeks  before  Commencement  Sunday.  In  making  reports 
the  professor  will  transmit  a  copy  of  the  written  examination  (ques- 
tions and  candidate's  papers)  for  the  use  of  the  examining  committee 
©f  the  Faculty.  This  committee  is  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  and 
consists  of  not  less  than  seven  members  of  the  Faculty.  All  other 
members  of  the  Faculty  are  invited  to  attend  the  examination. 

Examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  on  a  major  course  may  go 
outside  of  the  formal  limits  of  the  course  and  include  fundamental 
matters  that  may  have  been  treated  in  undergraduate  courses.  This 
regulation  applies  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  examinations 
on  minor  courses. 

Master  of  Arts.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  major  course  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be 
selected  from  the  following  departments  of  study:    Philosophy,  Edu- 
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cation,  History,  Political  Science,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  the 
English  Language,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Romance  Languages, 
Mathematics. 

Master  of  Science.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  major  course  and  at  least  one  minor  must 
be  selected  from  the  following  departments  of  study:  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Zoology, 
Botany. 

Civil  Engineer.  Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  The 
major  course  must  be  in  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
the  minors  may  be  from  minor  graduate  courses,  or  certain  under- 
graduate courses,  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 
The  choice  of  minors  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  A  reputable  baccalaureate  degree 
prerequisite.  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  One  minor  may 
be  chosen  from  graduate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  or  from  certain  undergraduate  courses.  The  choice  of 
courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  course  is  selected. 

COURSES,   1914-1915. 

Explanation.  Courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  majors  or 
minors  according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  required,  and 
to  some  extent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A  major 
course  will  require  half  of  the  work  of  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  residence  for  one  year.  A  minor  course  will  require  a 
quarter  of  his  time.  A  major  course  is  based  upon  and  presupposes 
the  Senior  or  most  advanced  undergraduate  course  of  a  Department. 
No  student  will  be  admitted  to  a  major  course  who  has  not  had  at 
least  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  same  or  a  closely  re- 
lated subject.  A  minor  course  is  also  generally  based  upon  the 
most  advanced  undergraduate  course  of  a  department,  but  extensions 
of  certain  advanced  undergraduate  courses  may  also  be  rated  as 
minor  graduate  courses.  No  student,  however,  will  be  admitted  to 
a  graduate  minor  unless  he  has  had  at  least  one  year  of  under- 
graduate work  in  the  same  subject.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  will 
not  be  permitted,  as  a  rule,  to  offer  more  than  one  minor  that  is 
not  based  upon  the  most  advanced  undergraduate  course  of  a 
Department.  All  courses  are  submitted  for  approval  and  rating  to 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses,  and  are  finally  passed  upon  by 
the  Faculty. 
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GREEK. 


a.  Selections  from  Homer,  Herodotus,  the  dramatists,  Thucydides, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes. 

&.  Brief  introduction  to  Historical  Grammar.  Classical  Greek 
Syntax:  Gildersleeve,  and  other  works.  Oral  and  written  exercises 
in  Attic  Greek.  Recitation  of  the  more  familiar  metres.  Readings 
in  the  History  of  Greece. 

Three  Lectures  per  week.  Major.  Professor  Bocock  and  Adjunct 
Professor  McWhorter. 

LATIN. 

1.  A  major  course,  designed  to  supplement  the  undergraduate 
courses,  and  therefore  somewhat  general  in  nature.  It  comprises 
the  reading  of  considerable  portions  of  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juvenal, 
Seneca,  and  the  Younger  Pliny,  with  readings  in  Dill,  Mommsen, 
and  Ferrero;  a  review  of  grammar,  from  the  comparative  and  histor- 
ical point  of  view;  exercises  in  Latin  writing;  reading  in  the  history 
of  the  literature,  and  an  introduction  to  epigraphy  and  palaeography. 
Four  hours  per  week.  Professor  Hooper  and  Adjunct  Professor  Mc- 
Whorter. 

2.  A  minor  course  in  the  Roman  drama,  consisting  of  lectures  on 
the  subject,  and  reading  of  a  number  of  representative  plays  ef 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Roman  drama  to  the  Greek  drama,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  English  drama  on  the  other.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Professor  Hooper. 

FRENCH. 

Le  Roman  en  France  dans  la  deuxieme  partie  du  XlXme  Siecle. 

Lectures  in  French.  Reading  of  works  by  Flaubert,  Feuillet, 
Cherbuliez,  Fromentin,  les  de  Goncourt,  Daudet,  Loti,  Zola,  de 
Maupassant,  Bourget,  Rod,  Margueritte,  Rosny,  Prevot,  Barres, 
France,  Fabre,  Theuriet,  etc. 

Two  hours  per  week.     Minor.     Professor  Lustrat. 

GERMAN. 

1.  The  German  Classics.  Selections  from  the  following:  Goethe: 
Werther,  Faust  I,  Poems,  Egmont,  Iphigenie,  Wilhelm  Meister. 
Schiller:  Kabale  und  Liebe,  Fiesco.  Don  Carlos,  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans,  Wallenstein,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Poems.  Lessing:  Emilia  Galotti, 
Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Nathan  der  Weise,  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie, 
Laocoon,  Controversial  Writings. 

Commentaries:    Diinzer,  Hettner,  Braun,  Bulthaupt,  Fischer. 

Major.  About  eleven  hundred  pages  of  German.  Four  conferences 
weekly.     Professor  Morris. 
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2.  A  minor  course  in  the  German  classics.  About  seven  hundred 
pages  of  German.     Two  conferences  weekly.      Professor  Morris. 

3.  German  Composition.  Practise  in  speaking  and  writing  Ger- 
man. Prerequisite:  German  6  or  4.  Two  hours  per  week.  Professor 
Morris. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  Old  and  Middle  English,  Phonology,  Inflections  and  Transla- 
tion. Text-books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar,  Chaucer's  Prologue 
and  Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  Morris's  "Organic  History 
of  English  Words,"  Part  I  (K.  J.  Tnibner),  Part  II  (ms.)  Three 
hours  per  week,  first  and  second  terms.     Minor.     Professor  Morris. 

2.  Historical  English  Syntax:  a.  General  linguistic  development. 
b.  The  Syntax  of  Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  English. 

The  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Old  and  Middle  English. 

Maetzner,  English  Grammar,  Volumes  II  and  III;  Kellner,  His- 
torical English  Syntax;  Emerson,  English  Language;  Whitney,  Life 
and  Growth  of  Language;  Nesfield,  Historical  English;  Jespersen, 
Modern  English  Grammar;  Horn,  Historische  neuenglische  Gram- 
matik. 

Three  hours  per  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Minor.  Professor 
Sanford. 

Note:    Courses  1  and  2  may  be  taken  together  as  a  major. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  English  Drama,  a.  The  Early  English  Religious  Drama,  some 
of  the  Morality  Plays,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the  early  tragedies 
and  comedies  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  development  of  the 
drama. 

o.  Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare  studied  with  reference  to  their 
sources,  technique,  and  literary  qualities. 

c.  History  of  the  Elizabethan  Period:  manners  and  customs, 
politics,  education,  etc.  (Traill,  Collier,  Courthope,  Green,  Taine, 
Symonds,  and  others). 

d.  Selected  plays  of  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton, 
Ford,  Day,  Decker,  Webster,  and  Shirley,  studied  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Shakespeare. 

e.  A  short  study  of  the  Restoration  Drama  as  represented  by 
Dryden,  Wycherly,  Congreve,  Addison. 

f.  Selected  modern  plays.     Comparison  with  the  earlier  drama. 
Text-books:  Ward's  English  Drama;  Miss  Woodbridge's  Technique 

of  the  Drama;  Manley's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Plays.   Collateral 
reading  will  also  be  assigned. 
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1.  rt.  to  f.  inclusive.    Four  hours  per  week.    Major.   Professor  Park. 

2.  a.,  and  less  extensive  work  in  b.  to  f.  inclusive.  Two  hours 
per  week.    Minor.     Professor  Park. 

3.  The  English  Novel;  History  and  Technique.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  reading  of  twenty-seven  works  of  prose  fiction  from  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  to  Kipling. 

Text-books:  J.  G.  Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiction;  F.  M.  War- 
ren's History  of  the  Novel  previous  to  the  17th  Century;  Bliss 
Perry's  Art  of  Prose  Fiction.  And  for  reference:  Jusserand's  Eng- 
lish Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare;  Cross's  Development  of  the 
English  Novel;  George  Saintsbury's  English  Novel;  Walter  Raleigh's 
English  Novel. 

Prerequisite:  English  3-4,  or  the  equivalent.  Two  hours  per 
week.     Minor.     Professor  Sanford. 

Note:    Courses  2  and  3  may  be  taken  together  as  a  major. 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  course 
comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  foundations  of  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
stitutions, and  their  development  through  the  mediaeval.  It  is  based 
upon  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  is  rated  as  a 
minor.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year.  Professor  McPherson, 
Associate  Professors  Payne  and  Brooks. 

2.  The  English  Constitution  since  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.  A 
course  based  upon  the  constitutional  histories  of  Hallam  and  May, 
and  covering  the  later  phases  of  the  development  of  English  institu- 
tions. Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Rated  as  a  minor. 
Professor  McPherson,  Associate  Professors  Payne  and  Brooks. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  together  rated  as  a  major.  Each  includes 
parallel  reading,  tested  by  frequent  examinations.  When  taken  as 
a  major,  a  dissertation  involving  original  investigation  must  be 
presented  and  approved  before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  final 
examination. 

3.  History  of  Georgia.  A  course  in  methodology.  The  student 
will  receive  training  in  the  use  of  original  sources,  and  will  be 
required  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  primary  and  secondary 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  State.  Three  hours  per  week.  Rated 
as  a  minor.     Associate  Professor  Brooks. 

ECONOMICS. 

Public  Finance.  Conferences  will  be  held  (a)  for  the  discussion 
of  sources  and  methods  of  investigation  in  Economics  as  applied 
particularly  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  (b)  for  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  reports  of  students  on  the  results  of  their  investigations. 

Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  some  of  the  other  Depart- 
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ments;  of  the  Census  Bureau;  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations;  reports  of  Indus- 
trial Commission;  publications  of  state  treasurers  and  tax  commis- 
sioners; statutes  of  the  U.  S.,  and  of  the  States;  Proceedings  of 
National  Tax  Association;  Columbia  University  Studies  in  History, 
Economics,  and  Public  Law;  T.  M.  Cooley,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Taxation;   various  monographs. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  5,  or  its  equivalent. 

1.  As  a  major  the  work  will  consist  of  an  investigation  of  (a)  the 
public  expenditures  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  or  (b)  the  public 
revenues  of  the  States.  The  student  will  present  a  final  report 
based  as  far  as  possible  on  primary  sources. 

Four  hours  per  week.     Associate  Professor  Curtis. 

2.  As  a  minor  the  work  will  consist  of  an  investigation  of  some 
one  phase  of  taxation,  or  tax  administration. 

Two  hours  per  week.     Associate  Professor  Curtis. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Systematic  Psychology  (Psychology  7).  An  advanced  course  in 
systematic  and  experimental  psychology  intended  as  a  detailed  study 
of  theoretical  discussions  and  original  investigations  regarding  a 
single  special  topic,  such  as  Sensations,  Feelings,  Attention,  Associa- 
tion, Memory,  etc.,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  quantitative 
methods  applicable  to  this  topic.  Parallel  reading  of  one  general 
systematic  treatise  by  one  of  the  following  authors:  Wundt,  Ebbing- 
haus,  James,  Titchener,  Miinsterberg,  or  Ladd,  will  be  required  as 
a  general  basis  of  the  work. 

Prerequisites:    Philosophy  1-2  and  6. 

Two  conferences  and  four  hours  experimental  work  weekly.  Major. 
Associate  Professor  Geissler. 

2.  Systematic  Psychology.  Identical  with  Course  1  except  that 
the  experimental  work  is  less  extensive. 

One  conference  and  two  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Minor. 
Associate  Professor  Geisslei\ 

3.  Applied  Psychology  (Psychology  11).  As  a  rule  this  course 
will  refer  mainly  to  teaching.  Texts:  Miinsterberg's  Psychology  and 
the  Teacher;  Kirkpatrick,  Genetic  Psychology;  Thorndike,  Educa- 
tional Psychology;  Whipple,  Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests. 
Comparative  Psychology:  Washburn,  The  Animal  Mind;  Yerkes, 
Animal  Behavior;  Thorndike,  Animal  Intelligence.  Abnormal  Psy- 
chology: Storring,  Mental  Pathology;   Ribot,  Diseases  of  Personality. 

Prerequisites:     Philosophy  1-2  and  6. 

Two  conferences  a  week.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Geissler. 
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4.  An  extension  of  the  Senior  Course  in  Philosophy,  (a)  History 
of  Philosophy,  based  mainly  on  Rogers's  Student's  History  of  Philos- 
ophy, (b)  A  study  of  the  social  mind,  based  on  Ross's  Social  Psy- 
chology, (c)  A  study  of  Ethics,  based  mainly  on  the  text  of  Dewey 
and  Tufts. 

Four  hours  a  week.     Minor.     Professor  Woofter. 

5.  Educational  Sociology  (Education  17):  An  advanced  course 
in  the  study  of  constructive  progress  in  society. 

a.  Historical  and  theoretical  sociology.  The  story  of  the  evolution 
of  society  and  the  history  of  civilization.  Primitive  society;  civiliza- 
tion; modern  development:  Tylor,  Morgan,  Sumner,  Boas,  Giddings, 
and  others. 

6.  Social  theories.  The  study  of  the  principal  theories  of  Society: 
Compte,  Spencer,  Montesquieu,  Buckle,  Bagehot,  Tarde,  Gliddings, 
and  others. 

c.  Educational  Sociology.  Brief  historical  study  of  Education. 
The  Sociological  in  Education:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart, 
Froebel,  Rousseau,  Spencer  (in  summary  text),  Ward,  Hall,  and 
others. 

d.  Modern  applied  Sociology  and  Education.  One  practical  prob- 
lem in  the  field  selected  for  research. 

Prerequisite:     Education   5-6. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  and  in  addition  a  seminar 
during  the  last  term.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Odum. 

6.    Problems  of  Rural  Life  and  Education   (Education  18). 

a.  The  Principles  of  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  rural  life  and 
society:  Bailey,  Carver,  Gillette,  Foght,  and  others,  with  local  studies. 

b.  Fundamentals  of  Rural  Progress.  A  constructive  programme 
of  rural  progress.  An  original  outline  and  programme  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  developed. 

c.  Practical  problems.  An  important  problem  of  rural  life  or 
the  rural  school  will  be  selected  for  research  and  application  of 
principles  and  theories  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Education  5-6. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  in  addition  a  seminar 
during  the  last  term.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Odum. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Of  the  following  courses  the  requirement  for  a  major  will  be  two 
lectures  per  week  in  each  of  any  three,  together  with  an  original 
paper  covering  an  investigation  of  some  related  topic  to  be  assigned 
by  the  department. 

1.  Differential  Equations.  An  elementary  course  in  Ordinary  and 
Partial   Differential   Equations,   with   especial   reference  to   methods 
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of  solution  of  equations  most  frequently  occurring  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

2.  Vector  Analysis.  A  course  of  lectures  in  which  a  system  of 
coordinates  is  presented  and  their  advantages  in  certain  classes  of 
problems  illustrated. 

4.  Projective  Geometry.  A  course  in  Synthetic  Geometry,  based 
upon  Holgate's  translation  of  Reye,  with  reference  to  Cremona  and 
Enriques. 

4.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  An  analytical  treatment  of  certain 
questions  in  Statics  and  Dynamics  with  the  aid  of  the  Calculus.  A 
large  number  of  problems  illustrating  the  principles  will  be  given. 
Professor  Stephens  and  Adjunct  Professor  Pond. 

PHYSICS. 

a.  Physics  6  as  given  to  the  Senior  Class;  consisting  of  three  hours 
per  week  of  lectures  on  Theoretical  Physics,  as  follows:  First  term, 
the  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  using  Edsen's  ''Light  for  Students"  as 
a  text.  Second  term:  the  Propagation  of  Electro-magnetic  Waves, 
using  Fleming's  "Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy"  as  a  refer- 
ence book.  Third  term:  the  Discharge  of  Electricity  through  Gases, 
Radioactivity,  and  the  Electron  Theory,  using  McClung's  "Discharge 
of  Electricity  through  Gases,"  and  Campbell's  "Modern  Electrical 
Theory"  as  reference  books. 

d.  Individual  laboratory  work  requiring  approximately  four  hours 
per  week;  to  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  experiments  designed  to 
illustrate  and  verify  conclusions  reached  in  the  theoretical  discus- 
sions of  Physics  6.  In  this  work  the  student  will  be  largely  left 
to  his  own  resources  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  the  solution  of  the  experimental  problems  which  will 
be  assigned. 

Minor  for  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  C.  E.     Professor  Eendren. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Opportunity  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
to  pursue  advanced  work  in  chemistry.  The  minimum  qualification 
is  satisfactorj'  completion  of  undergraduate  courses  2  and  8  in  the 
department  of  Chemistry,  or  their  equivalent.  The  nature  of  the 
advanced  work  will  be  determined  by  individual  conference. 

BIOLOGY. 

1.  Animal  Physiology.  This  course  is  an  extension  of  under- 
graduate course  (7),  the  extension  consisting  of  two  extra  hours 
of  laboratory  work  weekly,  and  considerbale  parallel  reading,  partly 
in  more  advanced  texts,  and  partly  in  periodical  literature,  following 
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a  detailed  syllabus  giving  a  time  allowance  to  the  different  subjects. 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  physiology  in  High  Schools.  It  is  rated  as  a  Graduate  Minor, 
and  may  be  undertaken  by  any  student  who  has  completed  under- 
graduate courses  (1),  (2),  and  (3).  It  will  not  be  given  to  less 
than  two  students.     Professor  Campbell. 

2.  Vertebrate  Comparative  Anatomy.  In  this  subject  two  courses 
are  offered,  each  rated  as  a  Minor. 

Course  A  is  open  to  graduate  students  who  took  only  course  (3) 
among  their  undergraduate  studies.  It  consists  of  undergraduate 
courses  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  which  may  be  taken  together  in  one 
year,  but  are  preferably  spread  over  two.     Professor  Campbell. 

Course  B  is  for  students  who  have  taken  undergraduate  courses 
(3),  (4),  and  (5).  It  is  an  extension  of  course  (6),  the  extension 
consisting  in  two  extra  hours  of  laboratory  work  weekly,  and  con- 
siderable parallel  reading  in  accordance  with  a  definite  syllabus. 
Professor  Campbell. 

BOTANY. 

A  minor  course  in  the  Fungi.  Basis:  undergraduate  course  6. 
Extension  as  follows:  (a)  Three  hours  per  week  additional  labora- 
tory work.  In  this  the  student  should  become  familiar  with  as 
much  of  the  general  technique  as  is  laid  down  in  the  manuals. 

(b)  Careful  study  of  papers  by  Atkinson,  Brefeld,  Clinton,  Sal- 
mon, Smith,  Stevens,  Blackman,  Christman,  Olive,  Klebahn.  Pro- 
fessor Reade. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Baker's  Masonry  Construction.  Irrigation,  based  on  Wilson,  New- 
ell. Land  Drainage,  Elliott,  and  United  States  Irrigation  Papers. 
Reinforced  Concrete,  Turneaure,  Taylor  and  Thompson.  Hydraulics, 
Russell,  Merriman.  Lectures.  Various  essays  and  designs  are  re- 
quired of  the  students. 

Six  hours  per  week.     Major.     Professor  Strahan. 

AGRONOMY. 

1.  Soil  Types,  a.  A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  soil  forma- 
tion of  a  given  area. 

b.  An  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  some  of  the  soil 
types  within  the  area. 

c.  Field  or  pot  work  with  some  of  the  soil  types. 

Three  conferences  per  week  and  at  least  three  laboratory  periods. 
Professor  Fain  and  Adjunct  Professor  Crabb. 
The  course  for  1913-1914  was  as  follows: 
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(a)  A  general  study  of  soil  formation  based  on  Soils,  by  Hilgard; 
Rock,  Rock  Weathering  and  Soils,  by  Merrill;  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Soil,  by  Shaler;  and  Disintegration  of  Georgia  Granite  Rocks,  by  Wat- 
son. 

(b)  A  laboratory  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  at  least  two 
soils  from  the  Appalachian  valley,  two  from  the  Piedmont,  and  two 
from  the  coastal  plain,  with  a  comparative  study  of  geological  and 
soil  areas.  King's  Agricultural  Physics  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
this  work,  and  Stevenson's  and  Schaub's  Laboratory  Guides  will  be 
used  as  an  outline  for  laboratory  work.  Soil  surveys  of  the  state 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  and  geological  maps  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  comparative  study. 

(c)  A  pot  test  to  determine  the  influence  of  lime  and  organic  mat- 
ter on  crop  production  with  the  six  soils  noted  above. 

2.  Farm  Crops.  The  particular  crop  studied  in  this  course  va- 
ries from  year  to  year.  In  1912-13  the  course  treated  the  improve- 
ment of  seed  corn.     In  1913-14  the  subject  is: 

Tobacco.  Its  history,  types,  varieties,  culture,  improvement  and 
harvesting.  The  treatment  is  based  on  E.  R.  Boiling's  Tobacco,  its 
history,  varieties,  culture,  and  manufacture;  C.  G.  Lock's  Tobacco 
growing,  curing,  and  manufacturing,  and  C.  Werner's  A  text-book  on 
tobacco,  with  references  to  Experimental  Station  Bulletins  and  Re- 
ports of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Year-books,  Penn's  To- 
bacco History,  Richmond  Fertilizer  Company's  How  Southern  Tobac- 
co is  Raised  and  Prepared  for  Market;  Judd's  Tobacco  Culture;  Ar- 
nold's Tobacco  Industry  in  Virginia;  Jacobstein's  Tobacco  Industry 
in  the  United  States;  Straughton's  Tobacco,  the  Cornerstone  of  Com- 
merce. 

Two  conferences  per  week  and  at  least  two  laboratory  periods. 
Minor.     Professor  Fain. 

3.  Physical  Properties  of  Soils.  Either  a  general  study  of  physi- 
cal properties  of  soils  or  an  investigation  of  particular  problems. 
Minor.     Professor  Fain  and  Adjunct  Professor   Crabb. 

The  course  for  1913-14  was  an  extension  of  undergraduate  courses 
6  and  7,  based  on  King's  Agricultural  Physics,  Lyon  and  Fippin's 
Soil  Management,  Hilgard's  Soils,  and  Shaler's  Formation  of  Soils.  In 
addition  to  the  laboratory  and  text  work,  field  examination  of  the 
principal  soil  types  in  the  Piedmont  region  and  Coastal  Plains  of 
Georgia. 

4.  Fertilizers.  1.  A  general  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  the  methods  of  conducting  experiments.  2. 
Specific  problems  to  be  worked  out  either  in  greenhouse  or  field. 

Two  conferences  per  week.  Minor.  Professor  Fain  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor Crabb. 
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In  1913-1914  the  course  was  a  study  of  the  methods  of  field  ex- 
periments, together  with  the  use  and  effect  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
with  especial  reference  to  nitrogen;  based  on  Hopkin's  Soil  Fertilizer, 
Hall's  Report  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  and  the  pub- 
lished field  work  of  the  Experiment  Stations  of  this  country.  Field 
work  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  state  of  Georgia  for  data  on 
the  effect  of  varying  amounts  of  nitrogen  on  crop  production. 

Note:  Courses  3  and  4  may  be  taken  together  as  a  major  course. 

5.     Soil  Fertility. 

(1)  The  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  crop  production. 

(2)  An  investigation  in  laboratory,  green  house  or  field  of  some 
definite  problem. 

The  following  is  offered  for  1914-1915: 

(1)  Consideration  of  the  records  of  the  field  work  of  the  college  to 
determine  as  far  as  possible  the  limiting  factors  in  production. 

College  records  and  reports  of  experiment  stations  will  be  used, 
and  in  addition  "Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth,"  by  Russell, 
"Crops  and  Fertilizers,"  by  Van  Slack,  and  "  Soils  and  Soil  Fertility," 
by  Halligan. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  relationship  of  lime  and  organic  matter  to  the 
growth  of  a  legume  and  a  non-legume. 

One  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Minor.     Professor  Fain  and  Adjunct  Professor  Crabb. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  This  course  will  be  based 
on  the  work  offered  Seniors  and  will  be  limited  to  the  type  soils  of 
the  state.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  at  least  five  types  as  unlike  as 
can  be  obtained,  and  a  special  study  will  be  made  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  organic  matter  contained.  The  geological  forma- 
tion in  the  localities  in  which  these  soils  are  found  will  be  studied. 

Work  will  be  done  towards  improving  a  few  of  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  duplicate  results,  such  as  that  for  de- 
termining humus. 

Parallel  reading  and  an  acquaintance  with  work  being  carried  on 
in  other  laboratories  will  be  required.  This  reading  will  be 
Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils,  Hopkins's  Fertility,  Hall's  Soils, 
Hilgard's  Soils,  and  the  Bulletins  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Wiley's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol.  I, 
and  Bulletin  No.  107,  Official  and  Provisional  Methods  of  Analysis, 
will  be  used  as  reference  books. 

Three  conference  hours  and  six  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Major. 
Professor  Worsham. 

2.  An  extension  of  agricultural  chemistry  4,  for  students  who 
have  had  agricultural  chemistry  4,  and  wish  to  pursue  the  work  ex- 
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clusively  with  soils,  fertilizers,  or  food  and  feed  stuffs.  This  will 
be  left  partially  optional  with  the  student.  Students  working  with 
soils  will  be  required  to  make  three  complete  analyses  of  soils.  Those 
working  with  fertilizers  will  be  required  to  make  an  analysis 
of  fifteen  complete  and  ten  incomplete  fertilizers.  Those  working 
with  feeds  and  foods  will  be  required  to  make  twenty-five  analyses. 

The  same  reference  books  as  are  used  in  course  1,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Vol.  II  of  Wiley's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural 
Analysis,  and  Leach's  Food  Inspection  and  Analysis,  will  be  used 
in  this  course. 

Four  hours  per  week.     Minor.  Professor  Worsham. 

HORTICULTURE. 

1.  Junior  courses  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9;  with  selected  reading 
from  the  following:  The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas;  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Downing;  Plums  and  Plum  Culture, 
Waugh;  Plant  Diseases,  Duggar;  The  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller; 
Barry's  Fruit  Garden,  Journals,  Bulletins,  etc. 

Four  hours  per  week  and  laboratory  work.  Minor.  Professor 
McHatton. 

2.  Advanced  Pomology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  specialized  in  Horticulture,  and  is  based  upon  Bailey's  Evolu- 
tion of  our  Native  Fruits  and  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike. 

Selected  reading  from  the  following,  to  be  mainly  along  the  lines 
of  origins  of  varieties  of  plants  and  the  histories  of  various  fruits: 
Plant  Breeding,  Bailey;  Species  and  Varieties:  Their  Origin  and 
Mutation,  DeVries;  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication,  Dar- 
win; Origin  of  Species,  Darwin;  Heredity,  Thompson;  Mendelism, 
Punnet;  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Downing;  American 
Fruits  and  Their  Culture,  Hume;  The  Grapes  of  New  York,  Hedrick; 
Foundations  of  American  Grape  Culture,  Munson;  The  Apples  of  New 
York,  Beach;  Journals,  Bulletins,  etc. 

Two  conference  hours  per  week,  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Minor. 
Professor  McHatton. 

3.  Advanced  Pomology,  Course  2,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  on 
some  horticultural  subject.  The  thesis  is  to  call  for  not  less  than 
three  laboratory  periods  per  week  and  is  to  consist  of  research  work 
to  be  chosen  by  the  student  with  the  assistance  of  the  instructor. 
Major.     Professor  McHatton. 

In  1912-1913  courses  2-3  consisted  of  a  study  of  the  origin,  his- 
tory, botany,  culture,  variability,  and  adaptability,  of  the  apple. 
Thesis:  Varieties  of  apples  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climate  of  Geor- 
gia. 

In  1913-1914  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  strawberry. 
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ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY. 

1.  Investigations  of  feeding  problems,  based  on  feeding  tests 
covering  periods  of  from  90  to  180  days,  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  animals  to  give  reliable  results.  Accurate  and  detailed  records 
of  kinds  and  amounts  of  feed  will  be  kept,  together  with  records  of 
production.  In  addition  a  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  chem- 
ical and  physiological  changes,  reactions  and  processes  involved  in 
animal  life,  such  as  assimilation,  disassimilation,  mastication,  diges- 
tion, absorption,  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  reproduction. 

Parallel  reading:  Lusk's  Elements  and  Science  of  Nutrition; 
Armsby's  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition;  Hervy's  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing. 

Prerequisite:  undergraduate  courses  6  and  7. 

Two  lectures  a  week.     Minor.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

2.  Based  on  undergraduate  course  12.  The  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  feeding  experiment  of  sixty  days  with  three 
groups  of  pigs.  Group  1  is  to  receive  no  cotton  seed  meal.  Group 
2  is  to  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  protein  in  the  form  of  cotton 
seed  meal  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Group  3  is  to  receive  all  the 
cotton  seed  meal  it  will  consume. 

Parallel  reading:      Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding;   Dietvich's  Swine; 
Experiment  Station  Bulletins;  Report  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Two  conferences  a  week.     Minor.    Professor  Jarnagin. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

The  course  consists  of  work  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  including  attendance  upon  clinics,  and  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  in  Bacteriology.  It  is  based  on  undergraduate 
courses  5  and  6,  and  the  student  must  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  or  work  of  equal  value  in  some  other  institution.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  varieties  that  are  the  causative  agents  of  diseases  in 
animals.  The  course  in  Theory  and  Practice  consists  of  lectures  and 
clinical  demonstrations.  Students  are  required  to  attend  clinics, 
diagnose,  prescribe  for,  and  prepare  and  administer  medicines  and 
treatment  to  clinic  cases. 

Texts:  Law's  Veterinary  Medicine;  Jordan's  General  Bacteriology; 
McFarland's  Pathogenic  Bacteria. 

Two  conferences  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Minor. 
Professor  Burson. 

EXPENSES. 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  no  tuition  fees.  Students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  other  states  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  per  annum.     The 
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following  estimate  of  expenses  for  a  student  rooming  in  a  dormitory 
and  boarding  at  Denmark  Hall  includes  all  necessary  items  except 
clothing  and  railway  fare: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  on  entrance) $    10.00 

Library  fee  (paid  on  entrance) 5.00 

Board    (monthly,  in  advance,   $20.00) 180.00 

Furnishing  room  in  dormitory  (estimated) 14.00 

Laundry,  (estimated  at  $1.50  per  month) 13.50 

Room  rent,  lights  and  attendance,  ($2.50  per  month) 22.50 

Fuel,    (estimated)    10.00 

Books  and  stationery  (estimated) 20.00 


$275.00 
For   laboratory   fees   in   Chemistry,   Zoology,   Physiology,   Botany, 
and  Physics,  see  p.  46. 

GRADUATE  COURSES   IN   THE   SUMMER   SCHOOL. 

The  University  permits  a  graduate  student,  eligible  to  candidacy 
for  a  second  degree,  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  upon  the  success- 
ful completion  of  graduate  courses  pursued  during  not  less  than  three 
Summer  Sessions.  During  the  periods  intervening  between  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions  (and,  if  necessary,  for  the  year  following  the  third 
Summer  Session,)  the  candidate  must  continue  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  his  several  courses.  In  the 
case  of  each  course  thus  given  the  professor  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Graduate  Courses  for  their  approval  a  definite  statement  of 
the  work  to  be  done  by  lectures  and  conferences  and  that  to  be  done 
by  the  candidate  in  absentia.  And  this  apportionment  must  be  approv- 
ed by  the  University  Faculty. 

A  thesis  is  required  by  the  Faculty  in  connection  with  each  Major 
course  offered  in  the  Summer  School. 
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C.  M.  SNELLING,  Sc.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
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W.  H.  BOCOCK,  LL.D.,  Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
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Science. 
W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
J.  MORRIS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
R.  E.  PARK,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
J.  S.  STEWART,  Ped.D.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English  Language. 
L.  L.  HENDREN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
J.  M.  READE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 
W.   O.   PAYNE,  A.M.,   Associate  Professor   of  History  and   Political 

Science. 
R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
R.  P.  BROOKS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Georgia  History  and 

Sociology. 
L.  R.  GEISSLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
R.  E.  CURTIS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Economics. 
H.  W.  ODUM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Sociology. 
R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
M.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
S.  M.  SALYER,  A.B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English. 
R.  S.  POND,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

C.  R.  FOUNTAIN,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 
W.  T.  TURK,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
R.  W.  ALLEN,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

D.  R.  CUMMING,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors.) 

Chemistry. 

Biology. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Mathematics. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Germanic  Languages. 

Romance  Languages. 

English. 

Philososophy  and  Education. 

Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

English  Language. 
From  these  Schools  systematic  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged, 
leading  to  degrees,  as  described  below. 

ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS. 
The   following  subjects   are   required   for   admission   to   Franklin 
College:    English,   History,    Plane   Geometry,   High   School   Algebra, 
Latin,  and  Greek  or  French  or  German.     (For  details  as  to  subjects 
and  methods  of  admission,  see  pages  23-44). 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  the  student  must  offer 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  the  equivalent  of  the 
courses  in  Mathematics,  Latin,  English,  History,  and  Greek  or 
French  or  German  pursued  by  the  Freshman  Class  and  given  in  the 
table  below.  In  this  table  the  figure  attached  to  the  name  of  the 
subject  refers  to  the  course  described  under  that  number  in  the 
detailed  account  of  the  courses  offered  in  that  School.  Thus, 
"English  1"  in  the  table  below  means  the  course  in  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  described  in  the  statement  of  the  School  of  English  on 
page  85.  The  figure  at  the  end  of  the  line  means  the  number  of 
recitation  hours  per  week  in  that  course. 

The  one  undergraduate  degree  given  in  Franklin  College  is  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Options  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  must 
be  selected  after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College. 

The  subjects  entering  into  the  course  for  this  degree  are  given 
below: 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 


Freshman. 

English  1, 3 

Greek  3 4 

or 

French*  3  or  German*  3 3 

Georgia  History  ______  1 

History  2,f 3 

Latin  1, 4 

Mathematics  1,2, 3 

Military  Science  ______  1 


Sophomore. 

English  2, 3 

Greek  4  or  French*   4  or 

German*   4,  _______  3 

History  4, 3 

Latin  2, 3 

Mathematics  3,4,_____  3 

Physics  2, 3 


18  18 

*If  Greek  3  and  4  are  not  offered  both  French  and  German  must 
be  substituted.  The  candidate  may,  in  this  case,  offer  German  3  and 
4,  and  also  French  5  and  6,  in  addition  to  the  five  required  Junior 
and  the  five  required  Senior  subjects;  or  he  may  offer  French  3  and 
4,  and  also  German  5  and  6,  in  addition  to  the  five  required  Junior 
and  the  five  required  Senior  subjects.  French  5,  6,  or  German  5,6, 
thus  offered  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Group  I,  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years.  In  special  cases,  French  and  German  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  Latin,  on  the  approval  of  the  Professor  of  Latin,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  the  Dean. 

t  Greek  1  and  2  may  be  substituted  for  History  2,  provided  that 


three  hours  of  Greek 
or  for  the  degree. 


be  not  otherwise  counted,  either  for  entrance 


English  Language, 

French  5, 

German 
Greek  5, 


Junior. 

3  i 


5,  _  — _   3  J  One  required: 


Latin  3 3J 

Botany  1, 3 

Zoology  3, 3 

II.     Chemistry  2, 3 

Physics  4  or  5, 3 

Psychology  5,  _____  3 
'  English  Literature  | 

3-4,  or  8-9, 3 

II.     History  5-6,  or  10,  or  11,  3 

Philosophy  1,  2,  or  3,  4,  3 

Economics  5, 3 

Education  1,_ 3 

Education  5,  6,  _  _  _  _  3 

Mathematics  5,   _   _   _   _  3 

Spanish  1, 3 

Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours,  required 


three  may  be  taken. 


One  required: 

two  may  be  taken. 


One  required: 

three  may  be  taken. 
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II. 


III. 


English  Language  2, 
French  6, 


Senior. 

3 


German  6, 3 

Greek  5  or  6, 3 

Latin  4, 3 

Botany  1  or  11, 3 

Zoology  3  or  4-5, 3 

Chemistry  2,  3,  4  or  5,  _  3 

Physics  4,  5  or  6, 3 

Psychology  6,  _____  3 
Economics  5,  _  _  _  _  _ 
Economics  6,  7,  _  _  _  _ 
Economics  8,  9,  _  _  _  _ 
Economics  10,  11,  _  _  _ 
Philosophy  3-4,  5  or  6,  _ 

Astronomy  and  Geology,  3 
English  Literature  3-5, 

or  3-4,  or  6-7, 3 

History  5,  6,  or  8,  9, 

or  10, 3 

Economics  5,   _____  3 

Economics  6,  7,  _  _  _  _  3 

Economics  8,  9,  _  _  _  _  3 

Economics  10,  11,  _  _  _  3 

Italian  1,  _______  3 

French  5, 3 

Latin  3, 3 

Greek  1  or  2, 3 


One  required: 

three  may  be  taken. 


One  required: 

two  may  be  taken. 


One  required: 

two  may  be  taken. 

German  5, 3 

Mathematics  6,  8,  _  _  _  3 

Mathematics  8,  9,  _  _  _  3 

Spanish  1, 3 

Education  1-2, 3 

Education  4, 3 

Education  5-6, 3 

Education  9, 3 

Psychology  5,  or   6,  _  _  3 

Philosophy  3-4, 3 

Philosophy  8, 3 

Philosophy  9, 3 


Five  subjects,  fifteen  hours  required. 

Note. — No  student  may  take  more  than  nine  hours  in  one  year  in 
the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Education.  If  Psychology  has  been 
selected  in  Group  II  in  the  Junior  year,  Psychology  may  not  be  offer- 
ed in  Group  II  in  the  Senior  year. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Associate  Professor. 

R.  W.  ALLEN,  Instructor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week  of 
lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms. 
Text:     Kahlenberg;  Outlines  of  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three 
terms.     Text:   Remsen;   Organic  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry.  Three  hours 
per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts:  Pro- 
fessor's Notes;  Thorpe;  Industrial  Chemistry. 

5.  Physical  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  chemicals  used  in  the  laboratories 
in  courses  2,  3,  and  5.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  students 
and  breakage  must  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

BIOLOGY. 

JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 

In  this  school,  the  following  courses  are  offered  lor  the  coming 
year: 

3.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon  the  labora- 
tory study  of  a  selected  series  of  types  representing  all  of  the  leading 
invertebrate  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Arthropods  are  studied 
in  the  first  term;  Protozoa,  Porifera,  Coelenterates,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  phyla  in  the  second;  while  Annulata,  Echinoderms,  and 
Mollusca  take  up  the  third.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  students 
a  broad  outlook  on  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  to  this  end 
many  theoretical  questions  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  those 
animals  which  best  serve  to  illustrate  them.  Three  hours  weekly 
with  laboratory  work  additional.     Optional  to  Juniors. 

4.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  The  methods  in  this  course  are  the  same 
as  in  course  (3).  The  different  classes  of  Vertebrates  are  studied 
by  means  of  selected  types,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  extended 
reading,  museum  work,  and  lectures  profusely  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides. 
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Three  hours  weekly  with  additional  laboratory  work  during  the 
first  and  second  terms. 

5.  Comparative  Osteology.  The  comparative  structure  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  different  vertebrate  classes  is  taken  up  in  this 
course.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  broader  features  of  theoreti- 
cal importance,  but  sufficient  detail  will  be  brought  out  to  make  this 
course  valuable  to  the  prospective  medical  student.  Two  class  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  during  the  third  term. 

Note. — Courses  (4)  and  (5)  together  make  up  a  second  year  in 
Zoology  which  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  course  ( 3 ) . 

GREEK. 

W.  H.  BOCOCK,  Professor. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  Adjunct  Professor. 

The  standard  of  this  School  depends  largely  upon  the  character 
of  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of  Georgia.  The  require- 
ments for  admission,  given  elsewhere,  are  based  directly  upon  that 
work.  With  this  basis,  the  guiding  principles  of  the  courses  given 
to  the  lower  classes  are  the  early  mastery  of  the  forms,  a  minimum 
of  syntax,  the  reading  of  the  language  in  mass  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  thoroughness. 

In  the  higher  classes  the  standard  syntax  of  Attic  prose  is  treated 
systematically,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the  student  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  artistic  forms  of  Greek  literature.  There  is 
in  all  classes  some  practice  in  reading  at  sight.  Exercises  are  given 
in  translating  from  English  into  Greek,  both  in  order  to  sharpen 
observation  of  the  Greek  read,  and  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  exact 
scholarship.  Lectures  on  Metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  the  poets,  with  practice  in  the  recitation  of  the  Dactylic 
Hexameter,  the  Iambic  Trimeter,  and  other  common  verse-forms. 

For  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  and  for  the  archaeolog- 
ical illustration  of  the  authors  read,  the  lecture-room  and  library  are 
provided  with  a  small  collection  of  books,  maps,  and  photographs. 

1-2.  (For  beginners.  See  requirements  for  entrance,  page  36). 
(1)  Grammar.  (2)  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I,  II,  III.  Six 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Bocock. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I,  II,  III,  with  grammatical  re- 
view.    Three  hours  a  week.     Adjunct  Professor  McWhorter. 

2a.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  III,  with  grammatical  review. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  the  first  term.     Adjunct  Professor  McWhorter. 

(For  other  elementary  courses  see  special  Bulletin  of  the  Sum- 
mer School.) 

3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  IV.  Homer,  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
Geography  of  Hellas.     Four  hours  a  week.     Required  unless  French 
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and  German  be  substituted.     Professor  Bocock  and  Adjunct  Professor 
McWhorter. 

4.  Selections  (varying  from  year  to  year)  from  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon,  Lysias.  History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours 
a  week.  Required  unless  French  and  German  be  substituted.  Pro- 
fessor Bocock. 

5.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  Tragedy;  Euripides.  Selec- 
tions from  Plato.  History  of  the  Literature.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Optional  for  Juniors  or  Seniors.     Professor  Bocock. 

6.  The  study  of  Tragedy  (continued  from  course  5).  Selections 
from  the  Orators  and  Thucydides.  Summary  review  and  extension 
of  various  parts  of  previous  courses.  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional 
for  Seniors.     Professor  Bocock  and  Adjunct  Professor  McWhorter. 

7.  Selections  from  the  New  Testament.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Optional.     Professor  Bocock. 

A  major  course  is  offered  in  the  Graduate  School.     See  p.  61. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Associate  Professor. 
R.  P.  BROOKS,  Associate  Professor. 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  with  a  brief  review  of  the  early 
Oriental  nations,  and  continued  through  the  period  of  mediaeval 
history  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  Optional  for  Freshmen 
who  do  not  offer  Ancient  History  for  entrance.  Three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  Text:  Myers's  "Ancient  History." 
Associate  Professor  Payne. 

2.  European  History.  In  this  course  one  or  more  characteristic 
periods  of  European  History  are  studied  intensively.  The  periods 
considered  and  texts  used  are  changed  from  year  to  year.  During 
the  present  session  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  were 
studied,  with  Robinson  and  Beard,  "The  Development  of  Modern 
Europe,"  as  text.  Required  of  Freshmen,  except  (1)  those  admitted 
to  History  1,  and  (2)  Freshmen  in  the  B.S.  in  Agriculture  Course. 
Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Four  sections.  Professor 
McPherson,  Associate  Professors  Payne  and  Brooks. 

3.  History  of  Georgia.  An  introductory  lecture  course  of  one 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year,  covering  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  history  of  the  State  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Collateral  reading  and  map  work  required.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Associate  Professor  Brooks. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  and 
the   phases   of  local  government — township,  parish,  manor,  hundred, 
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and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough  foundation  for 
the  subsequent  study  of  American  institutions.  The  progress  of  con- 
temporary Europeans  events  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  Three  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Text:  Gardiner's  "History  of  Eng- 
land." Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  sections.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Payne. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States.  An  advanced  course 
based  upon  the  "Epoch  Series  of  American  History."  While  liberal 
attention  is  given  to  fact  and  detail,  the  main  stress  is  thrown  upon 
the  philosophy  of  the  dramatic  history  of  our  national  evolution. 
Three  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  terms.  Optional  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors.     Professor  McPherson. 

6.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  An  historical 
and  interpretative  study  of  American  institutions.  Three  hours  a 
week,  third  term.  Text:  Thorpe's  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States.     Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Professor  McPherson. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  each 
year  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  Roman  Law  and  its 
influence  upon  modern  legal  systems.  Spring  term.  Required  of 
Senior  Law  students.     Professor  McPherson. 

8.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era.  Advanced  course. 
Optional  for  Seniors.  After  a  preliminary  study  of  European  con- 
ditions on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  the  progress  of  events  is  fol- 
lowed in  detail  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Text:  "Revolutionary 
Europe,"  by  Morse  Stephens.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  half  year. 
Associate  Professor  Payne. 

9.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  advanced  course. 
Optional  for  Seniors  who  have  taken  Course  8.  The  progress  of 
events  is  followed  in  detail  by  text  and  lectures  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  the  present.  Text:  "Europe  since  1815,"  by  Charles 
Downer  Hazen.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Associate 
Professor  Payne. 

10.  History  of  the  South.  The  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the  South.  The  course  is  de- 
signed not  only  to  give  the  students  a  general  survey  of  Southern 
history,  but  to  familiarize  them  with  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  topics  for  reports,  and  instruction  will 
be  given  in  historical  method  and  the  use  of  historical  materials. 
Two  lecture  hours  and  one  seminar  hour,  throughout  the  year.  Op- 
tional for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Associate  Professor  Brooks. 

11.  Comparative  Politics.  A  sketch  of  the  constitutional  and 
administrative  laws  and  political  institutions  of  the  leading  nations 
of  Europe,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  poli- 
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tics  of  the  United  States.    Three  hours  a  week.     Optional  for  Seniors. 
Professor  McPherson. 

MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.   P.   STEPHENS,  Associate  Professor. 
R.  S.  POND,  Adjunct  Professor. 

D.  R.  CUMMING,  Tutor. 

(Of  the  following,  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  required  of  all  students 
for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  B.S.  (Gen.)  For  other 
degrees,  see  requirements  elsewhere.) 

1.  Trigonometry.  A  course  in  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Three  hours  per  week  for  the  first  two  terms.  Texts:  Murray's. 
Professors  Snelling,  Stephens,  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  Gumming. 

2.  Graphical  Algebra.  This  will  include  a  study  of  coordinates, 
the  plotting  of  curves,  and  the  derivation  of  the  equations  of  the 
straight  line  and  the  circle.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  third 
term.     Professors  Snelling,  ><teij1iens,  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  Gumming. 

3.  Analysis.  The  work  of  Course  2  will  be  continued  by  the  study 
of  the  equations  of  the  conies  and  by  an  introduction  to  the  Calculus. 
Three  hours  per  week  for  the  first  half  year.  Text:  Smith  and 
Granville's.     Professors  Stephens,  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  Gumming. 

4.  Advanced  Algebra.  The  following  topics  will  be  treated: 
complex  numbers,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  partial  frac- 
tions, series,  and  logarithms.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second 
half  year.     Professors  Stephens  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  Gumming. 

ia.  Insurance.  An  elementary  course  in  probabilities,  series,  and 
other  topics  in  algebra  and  their  applications  in  the  calculation  of 
annuities,  premiums,  etc.  Three  hours  per  week  the  second  half 
year.     Professor  Stephens. 

(Note:  Course  4a,  in  place  of  Course  4,  will  be  required  of  those 
who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  in  business  administration.  It  may 
be  elected  by  others  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department.) 

5.  Calculus.  A  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
three  hours  per  week  through  the  year.  Text:  Osgood's.  Professor 
Pond. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry.  An  advanced  course  based  on  Salmon  or 
other  text  of  a  similar  character.  Three  hours  per  week  for  first 
half  year.     Professor  Pond. 

Note. — Course  6  will  not  be  given  in  the  year  1914-'15. 

7.  Differential  Equations.  An  elementary  course  in  ordinary  dif- 
ferential equations.  Three  hours  per  week  for  first  half  year.  Text: 
Cohen's.      J'rrjfessor  Stephens, 

8.  Theory  of  Equations.  A  course  based  on  Burnside  and  Panton. 
Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year.     Professor  Pond. 
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Note. — This  course  will  not  be  given  in  the  year  1914-'15. 

9.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  An  elementary  course.  Three  hours 
per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Text:  Jeans's.  Professor 
Stephens. 

Note:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9  are  required  of  candidates  for 
degrees  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering.  Candidates  for  the 
B.S.  degree  who  have  mathematics  for  their  major  must  take  Course 
5  in  the  Junior  year  and  are  advised  to  take  three  hours  more  in 
the  same  year,  leaving  only  three  hours  for  the  Senior  year.) 

LATIN. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  Professor. 

R.    L.    McWHORTER,    Adjunct    Professor. 

1.  Livy:  Horace.  In  addition  to  the  reading  of  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  books  in  Bechtel's  Selections  from  Livy,  the  syn- 
tax is  studied  formally,  and  exercises  are  given  in  translation  from 
English  into  Latin,  to  illustrate  the  usages.  There  is  also  constant 
practice  in  reading  at  sight.  The  third  term  is  devoted  to  an  intro- 
duction to  Horace,  including  the  reading  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Odes.  Four  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Professor 
Hooper,  and  Adjunct  Professor  McWhorter. 

2.  Horace:  selected  Odes;  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  I.  Lectures 
on  metres  are  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Odes,  and 
practice  in  metrical  reading  is  constant.  There  is  also  practice  in 
reading  at  sight,  and  written  exercises  in  translation  from  English 
into  Latin  are  required  weekly.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  Sophomores.     Professor  Hooper,  and  Adjunct  Professor  McWhorter. 

3.  Horace:  selected  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Germania  and 
Agricola;  Pliny:  selected  letters ; History  of  the  Literature.  During 
the  first  term,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  are  read  some- 
what more  rapidly,  with  more  attention  to  literary  quality,  and  the 
history  of  the  literature  is  studied.  The  second  and  third  terms 
are  devoted  to  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  and  Pliny's 
letters.  More  attention  is  paid  to  reading  at  sight,  and  some  of  the 
reading  is  parallel.  Exercises  in  translation  from  English  into  Latin 
are  continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Pro- 
fessor Hooper. 

4.  Representative  plays  of  Platus  and  Terence  are  read  during 
the  first  term,  both  in  class  and  in  private,  and  there  are  lectures 
on  the  drama.  During  the  second  and  third  terms,  the  reading  is 
chosen  from  a  variety  of  authors  not  studied  in  the  lower  classes. 
Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Seniors.     Professor  Hooper. 

For  Graduate  Courses,  see  p.  60. 
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GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 


JOHN  MORRIS,  Professor. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  German  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned  in 
German  and  wish  to  substitute  both  German  and  French  for  Greek 
in  the  A.B.  degree.  For  1913-14  this  course  comprised  an  element- 
ary grammar  and  reader,  with  daily  written  and  oral  exercises  in 
parsing  and  in  translation  from  English  into  German.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Professor  Morris  and  Adjunct  Professor  DuBose. 

2.  German  2  continues  the  work  of  German  1,  and  completes 
the  requirement  for  entrance  given  on  page  3  7.  The  course  con- 
sists of  translation  of  simpler  texts,  and  exercises  in  both  speaking 
and  writing  German.  Three  hours  per  week.  Professor  Morris  and 
Adjunct  Professor  DuBose. 

3.  German  3  (a).  Grammar  completed.  About  225  pages  of 
narrative  prose  nad  225  pages  of  elementary  prose.  Conversational 
work  continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Freshmen. 
Professor  Morris  and  Adjunct  Professor  DuBose. 

3.  German  3  (&).  A  commercial  course.  A  careful  study  of  bus- 
iness terms  and  idiomatic  phrases,  through  reading  technical  articles, 
writing  business  letters,  and  conversations  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  commercial  life.  Collateral  reading  practically  the  same  in  amount 
as  that  required  in  German  3  (a).  Completion  of  a  standard  gram- 
mar. The  work  is  based  upon  Kutner's  Commercial  German. 
Adjunct  Professor  DuBose. 

4.  German  4  consists  of  an  outline  of  the  History  of  German  Lit- 
erature with  extensive  readings  from  the  authors  mentioned.  Oral 
and  written  exercises  continued.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional 
for  Sephomores.     Professor  Morris. 

5.  German  5  is  an  elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the  Junior 
language  options.  After  an  oral  introduction  of  several  weeks,  given 
exclusively  in  German,  the  class  takes  up  a  grammar  or  method  book 
and  works  carefully  through  all  the  exercises,  both  oral  and  written. 
Conversation  is  also  continued  with  the  aid  of  such  text  books  as 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Wesselhoeft's  German  Exer- 
cises, Carruth's  Reader,  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien  or  Newson's 
First  German  Book.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors. 
Professor  Morris. 

6.  German  6  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course.  The  class 
translates  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  prose  texts.  Most  of  this  work 
is  done  outside  of  the  class  room,  but  a  careful  examination  is  held 
on  each  book  when  completed.  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
German  continues  throughout  the  year.  Three  hours  per  week.  Op- 
tional for  Seniors.     Professor  Morns. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

J.    LUSTRAT,    Professor. 
W.  T.  TURK,  Instructor. 

French. 

1.  French  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned  in 
French  and  wish  to  substitute  both  French  and  German  for  Greek. 
The  course  consists  of  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  and  syntax,  the  study  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs, 
dictation,  easy  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into  French, 
conversation,  and  the  reading  of  about  275  duodecimo  pages  of  easy 
prose.     Three  hours  per  week. 

2.  French  2  is  the  continuation  of  course  1,  for  students  who 
are  conditioned  in  French  and  wish  to  substitute  both  French  and 
German  for  Greek.  It  will  comprise  the  reading  of  about  400  pages 
of  easy  modern  prose,  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French 
easy  English  prose,  dictation,  short  drill  in  grammar  and  syntax,  full 
study  of  all  irregular  verbs,  and  conversation.  Three  hours  per 
week. 

3.  French  3  consists  of  a  study  of  grammatical  difficulties,  idioms, 
and  provincialisms.  Compositions  and  essays  in  French.  Reading 
from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  prose  and  poetry.  Continuation  of  trans- 
lation from  English  into  French.  Conversational  French.  Three 
hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Freshmen. 

4.  French  4  consists  of  the  reading  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  pages 
of  standard  French,  classical  and  modern;  compositions  and  essays 
in  French;  translation  from  English  into  French;  study  of  the  classi- 
cal writers,  with  parallel  reading  of  some  of  their  works;  study  of 
French  Literature,  through  texts  and  lectures  in  French;  conversa- 
tional French.     Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Sophomores. 

5.  French  5  is  an  elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the  Junior 
language  options.  In  this  course  the  various  inflections,  forms  of 
words,  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  and  constructions  of  sentences 
are  taught  from  the  beginning,  but  systematic  study  of  the  grammar 
is  not  begun  until  the  second  half-year,  at  which  time  reading, 
translation,  and  writing  of  letters  in  French  are  also  begun.  About 
200  pages  of  easy  French  prose  are  read,  and  there  is  practice  in 
conversational  French.    Three  hours  per  week.     Optional  for  Juniors. 

6.  French  0  is  a  continuation  of  French  5.  It  consists  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  grammar  and  syntax;  translation  from  English  into 
French;  dictation;  French  composition;  the  reading  in  class  of  about 
1,000  pages  of  standard  authors,  classical  and  modern;  parallel  read- 
ing; and  conversational  French.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional 
for  Seniors. 
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Spanish. 

1.  Spanish  1  is  a  course  for  beginners.     It  consists  of: 

1st.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
syntax,  study  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  dictations,  easy  exer- 
cises of  translation,  and  conversation. 

2nd.  Reading  of  about  300  pages  of  easy  prose.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Optional  with  French  for  Sophomore  and  Junior. 

2.  Spanish  2  is  a  combination  of  Spanish  1.  It  consists  of  a  thor- 
ough study  of  grammar  and  syntax,  translation  from  English  into 
Spanish,  prose  composition,  the  reading  in  class  of  about  1,000  pages 
from  standard  authors,  classical  and  modern,  parallel  reading,  and 
conversation.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  with  French  for 
Junior  and  Senior. 

Remark — B.  S.  students  who  take  German  as  their  major  lan- 
guage study  can  select  French  or  Spanish  for  their  minor;  if,  how- 
ever, their  major  is  French  their  minor  must  be  German. 

A.B.  students  can  take  Spanish  only  as  an  elective  study  in  their 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Italian. 

Three  hours  per  week.  A  one  year  course  is  offered  in  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  realized  that  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  Italian  can 
be  acquired  by  properly  prepared  students  in  one  year.  With  this 
in  view,  reading  on  preparation  and  at  sight  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
instruction.  So  much  grammatical  work  is  done  as  may  be  required 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Italian  grammar  by  Grandgent. 
Other  texts  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

ENGLISH. 

R.  E.  PARK,  JR.,  Professor. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in  con- 
struction and  kind  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve  contin- 
ual practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetorical  analysis.  Lec- 
tures, themes,  daily  exercises.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Three  hours 
a  week.    Professor  Parle  and  Mr.  Salyer. 

2.  English  and  American  Literature.  The  principles  of  literary 
criticism  and  the  practical  applications  of  these  principles  to  master- 
pieces of  authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  litera- 
ture, (2)  species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The 
object  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  to  the  student  a  general  view 
of  the  history  and  development  of  literature,  with  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  certain  periods.     Throughout  the  course  much  atten- 
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tion  will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training 
the  student  to  appreciate  and  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
literature  studied.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Sanford  and  Mr.  Salyer. 

3.  The  Short-Story.  Its  history,  development,  and  structural 
analysis.  This  course  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  4. 
Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 
Professor  Sanford. 

4.  The  Novel.  The  development  of  the  English  novel.  Study 
of  representative  novels:  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  and 
others.  Frequent  writing  of  brief  papers  on  subjects  involving 
collateral  readings  in  the  authors  discussed.  Optional  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Pro- 
fessor San  foid. 

5.  The  English  Drama.  Specimens  of  the  pre-Shakespearean 
drama,  and  the  study  of  selected  plays  from  Marlowe  to  the  present 
time.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week.  Preparation  of 
papers  on  the  sources,  structure  and  literary  qualities  of  the  plays 
studied.     Professor  Park. 

5.  Advanced  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  This  course  is  designed 
for  those  students  who  have  already  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  working  principles  of  Rhetoric,  but  who  wish  to  acquire 
greater  ease  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Optional  for  Seniors. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  and  third  terms.     Professor  Sanford. 

7.  English  Essayists.  Study  of  the  great  essay  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  course  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  students  of  prose  composition,  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  Course  6.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week,  second 
term.     Professor  Sanford. 

8.  The  English  Romantic  Movement.  This  course  traces  the 
history  of  English  Romanticism  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  its  culmination  in  the  poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Three  hours  a  week, 
iirst  and  second  terms.     Mr.  Salyer. 

9.  Principles  of  English  Versification.  Lectures  on  Poetics,  the 
nature  of  English  verse,  from  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  structural 
point  of  view,  with  practical  exercises  in  scanning  English  metres. 
Optional  for  Juniors.    Three  hours  a  week,  third  term.    Mr.  Salyer. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Work  in  this  Department  is  optional  with  all  classes. 

(The  Department  of  Public  Speaking  is  at  present  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  English). 

Freshman.  Declamations  and  Interpretative  Readings.  One  hour 
per  week  throughout  the  year. 
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Sophomore.  Declamation  and  Interpretative  Readings  varied  with 
Practice  and  Argumentation  and  Debate,  both  oral  and  written. 
One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior.  Argumentation  and  Debate,  with  practice  in  the  writing 
and  delivery  of  Orations.    One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Senior.  Argumentation  and  Debate,  with  practice  in  the  writing 
and  delivery  of  Orations.    One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

S.   V.   SANPORD,   Professor. 

1.  Anglo-Saxon.  Phonology,  Inflections,  and  Translation.  Text- 
books: Smith's  Old  English  Grammar,  and  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader.  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Professor 
San  ford. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon.  Advanced  Course.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Op- 
tional  for  Seniors.     Three   hours  a   week.      Professor  Sanford. 

3.  Middle  English.  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  with 
lectures  based  on  ten  Brink's  "Chaucers  Sprache  und  Verskunst, 
and  Morris's  "Organic  History  of  English  Words,"  Part  II.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Optional  for  Seniors.     Professor  Sanford. 

4.  Old  English  Epic  Poetry,  Gothic  and  Comparative  Grammar. 
Text-books:  Wyatt's  Beowulf,  Wright's  Gothic  Primer.  Lectures 
based  on  Streitberg's  "Urgermanische  Grammatik."  Graduate 
Course.     Professor  Morris. 

5.  Historical  English  Syntax.    Graduate  Course.    Professor  Sanford. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Dean. 

J.  S.  STEWART,   Professor. 

L.  R.  GEISSLER,  Associate  Professor. 

H.  W.  ODUM,  Associate  Professor. 

T.  A.  MAXWELL,  Student  Assistant. 

Note. — The  courses  are  here  only  briefly  enumerated.  For  fuller 
descriptions  and  outlines  of  other  courses  see  the  subsequent  an- 
nouncement of  the  Peabody  School  of  Education  or  its  Special 
Bulletin.  All  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  are  open  to  election 
for  students  in  any  department  of  the  University. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  preparing  to  teach  should  elect 
Psychology  1-2,  and  at  least  the  three  courses  in  Education  1,  4, 
and  5-6.  Philosophy  3-4  and  Education  9  are  also  valuable.  See 
also  requirements  for  Teachers'  License  and  for  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education,  in  the  Special  Bulletin. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Elementary  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  covering  the 
essentials  of  general  psychology.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  and 
second  term.     Professor  Geissler. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  mental  development. 
Three  hours  a  week,  last  term.     Professor  Geissler. 

5.  Principles  of  Psychology.  A  systematic  study  of  the  adult 
normal  mind.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  with  a  two- 
hour  period  of  laboratory  work.  May  be  taken  as  a  beginning 
course  but  not  along  with  Psychology  1,  and  may  be  counted  as  a 
science  in  Group  2.     Professor  Geissler. 

6.  Experimental  Psychology.  An  advanced  course  of  laboratory 
work  and  conferences,  the  equivalent  of  a  four-hour  credit  through- 
out the  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  1,  or  5.  May  be  counted 
as  a  science  in  Group  2,  provided  that  Psychology  5  has  not  been 
counted  as  a  science.     Professor  Geissler. 

7.  Systematic  Psychology.  A  Graduate  Course.  See  Graduate 
School. 

11.  Applied  Psychology.  A  Graduate  Course.  See  Graduate 
School. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

3.  Logic.  A  study  of  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic.  Three 
hours  a  week  first  half  year.     Professor  Woofter. 

4.  Ethics.  A  study  of  human  conduct.  Three  hours  a  week 
second  half  year.     Professor  Woofter. 

8.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  movements  of  thought 
and  of  great  thinkers  of  the  world.  Three  hours  a  week  first  term. 
Professor  Odum. 

9.  Social  Philosophy.  A  study  of  inductive  sociology  and  social 
philosophy.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Professor 
Odum. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

(a)  History  of  Education.    Three  hours  first  half  year. 

(b)  Social  Principles  of  Education.  Three  hours  second  half  year. 
Professor  Odum. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  mental  development. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.     Professor  Geissler. 

4.  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  High  School 
and  a  comparison  with  secondary  schools  in  leading  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Stewart. 

5.  Educational  Sociology. 

(a)  Elementary  Sociology.     Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

(b)  Rural  Sociology.  Three  hours  a  week  second  term.  Pro- 
fessor Odum. 
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6.  Vocational  Education.  Special  attention  to  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation.    Three  hours  a  week,  third  term.     Professor  Odum. 

9.  General  Sociology.  A  study  of  inductive  sociology  and  social 
philosophy.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Professor 
Odum. 

10.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  graduate  course;  open  to  Seniors 
by  special  permission.     Probably  not  given  in  1914-15. 

17.  Educational  Sociology.  A  Graduate  Course.  See  Graduate 
School. 

18.  Problems  of  Rural  Life  and  Education.  A  Graduate  Course. 
See  Graduate  School. 

17.  Educational  Sociology.     An  advanced  course. 

a.  Historical  and  theoretical  sociology.  The  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  Society  and  the  history  of  civilization.  Primitive 
society;  civilization;  modern  development.  Readings:  Tyler, 
Morgan,   Sumner,   Boas,   Giddings,  and  others. 

b.  Social  Theories.  Study  of  the  principal  theories  of  Sociology. 
Readings:  Compte,  Spencer,  Montesquieu,  Buckle,  Bagehot, 
Tarde,  Giddings,  and  others. 

c.  Sociological  Education.  Brief  historical  study  of  Education; 
the  sociological  in  education.  Readings:  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Hebart,  Froebel,  Spencer  (in  summary 
form),  Ward,  Hall,  and  others. 

d.  Modern  applied  Sociology  and  Education.  One  practical  prob- 
lem for  research  in  the  field. 

As  minor,  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  and  an  addi- 
tional seminar  during  third  term.      Prerequisite,  Education  5-6. 

18.  Problems  of  Rural  Life  and  Education.     An  advanced  course. 

a.  The  Principles  of  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  rural  life  and 
society.  Readings:  Bailey,  Carver,  Gilette,  Foght,  and  others, 
with  study  of  local  reports. 

b.  Fundamentals  of  rural  progress.     A  constructive  program  for 

rural  communities.     An  original  outline  and  program  will  be 
followed. 

c.  Practical  problems.  One  important  problem  of  the  rural 
school  or  rural  life  will  be  selected  for  research  and  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  studied. 

As  minor,  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  with  an  addi- 
tional seminar  during  the  third  term.     Prerequisite  Education  5-6. 
PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 
L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
C.  R.  FOUNTAIN,  Adjunct  Professor. 
E.  A.  BAILEY,  Student  Asssitant. 
C.   H.   STONE,   Student  Assistant. 
Physics  2.   An  introductory  College  course  covering  the  elementary 
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principles.  Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry  or  one  unit's  entrance 
credit  in  Physics.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two  hours 
per  week  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  all 
Sophomores. 

Physics  3.  Physical  Measurements.  A  laboratory  course  requiring 
one  double  period  per  week.  For  details  see  A.  &  M.  College  An- 
nouncements. 

Physics  4.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat,  Sound  and  Light. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  1  or  2.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and 
two  hours  per  week  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Physics  5.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  first  five  weeks  of  this 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Mechanics  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  profitable  study 
of  Electricity.  The  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  more  fundamental  and  interesting  phenomena  of  Electricity. 
Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  applications  of  electricity, 
such  as  Wireless  Telegraphy,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1  or  2. 
Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two  hours  per  week  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year.     Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Physics  6.  Discharge  of  Electricity  through  Gases,  Radioactivity, 
the  Electron  theory  and  Electromagnetic  Waves.  Three  hours  per 
week  recitation  and  two  hours  per  week  laboratory  work  throughout 
the  year.     Prerequisites:   Physics  4  and  5.    Optional  for  Seniors. 

Astronomy  1.  Lectures  and  recitations  designed  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  Astronomy.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  observa- 
tions with  a  good  3^ -inch  telescope.  Three  hours  per  week  for 
the  first  half-year.     Optional  for  Seniors. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  three  dollars  is  required  for  all  the 
Physics  courses. 

BOTANY. 
J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 
W.  C.  NANNEY,  Assistant. 
F.  C.  WARD,  Assistant. 

Either  one  or  two  courses  in  this  department  may  be  taken  as 
part  or  all  of  the  group  2  requirement  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Those 
generally  recommended  are  described  below  but  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  work  offered  will  be  found  in  the  State  College  Announcement. 
A  fee  of  $2.50  is  required  for  each  laboratory  course. 

I.  Elementary  Botany.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
general  biological  phenomena  illustrated  from  the  structure  and 
relations  of  plants.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  work  in  the  subject. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  periods  both  twice  weekly. 

II.  Genetics.     The  physiology  of  inheritence. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.* 

1.  General  Geology.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embracing  the 
study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and  common 
rocks,  the  decay  of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils.  Following 
this  is  a  more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynamical,  and  Histori- 
cal Geology. 

ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  Courses  see  page  110. 


*Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICUTURE  AND  THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS 


I.     THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 


STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D.  C.  BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 

A.  M.  SOULE,  ScD.,  President,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

J.  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSON,  PhD.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  A.M.,  ScD.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

W.  D.  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

J.  MORRIS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

J.  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

R.  E.  PARK,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

J.  S.  STEWART,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

J.  M.  READE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

W.  R.  KENDRICK,  First  Lieut.  17  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant  of 
Cadets. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eering. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

W.   O.   PAYNE,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and   Political 

Science. 
H.  V.  BLACK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
R.  P.  BROOKS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Georgia  History  and 

Sociology. 
L.  R.  GEISSLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 
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R.  E.  CURTIS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Economics. 

H.  W.  ODUM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Sociology. 

R.  L.  McWHORTER,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Iff.  D.  DuBOSE,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 

S.  M.  SALYER,  A.B.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English. 

R.  S.  POND,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

S.  B.  SLACK,  B.S.C.E.,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

C.  R.  FOUNTAIN,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 
W.  T.  TURK,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
R.  W.  ALLEN,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

D.  R.  CUMMIXG,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  official  seniority  of  the  professors). 

Chemistry. 

Biology. 

Civil  Engineering 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Mathematics. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Germanic  Languages. 

Romance  Languages. 

English. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Botany. 

Electrical  Engineering. 

Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

Geology. 
In  this  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases,  the  certificate 
of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of  mental  training 
which,  although  given  by  divers  arrangements  of  studies,  should  be 
equally  severe  and,  therefore,   without  discrimination  as  to  title. 

DEGREE. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Science  and 
Engineering  are:  Bachelor  of  Science  (General);  Bachelor  of  Science 
(Civil  Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical  Engineering); 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Architecture);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Com- 
merce);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Medicine).     Options  must  be  selected 
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after  conference  with  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
College. 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  and  classes:  In  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology  laboratory  work  (two  hours  for 
one)  may  be  substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  option 
of  the  professor.  One  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  per  week  is 
allowed  for  each  course  of  three  hours  per  week. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (General) 

1.  For  admission  to  the  University  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (General)  fourteen  units  are  required,  as 
follows:  English  3,  Mathematics  2%,  History  2,  German  or  French 
2,  Elective  4%. 

2.  For  graduation  from  the  University  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  (General),  a  student  must  complete  sixty-six  hours,  not 
inclusive  of  one  hour  a  week  of  Military  Science  required  of  all 
Freshmen,  an  hour  being  used  to  signify  one  recitation  a  week 
throughout  the  college  year,  or  its  equivalent.  (In  addition,  certain 
parallel  reading,  laboratory  work,  preparation  of  essays,  or  similar 
exercises  are  required,  as  indicated  in  the  announcements  of  the 
several  departments).  Of  these  sixty-six  hours,  18  are  assigned  to 
Freshman,  18  to  Sophomore,  15  to  Junior  and  15  to  Senior  years, 
respectively.  Not  more  than  12  hours  (exclusive  of  Freshman  hours) 
may  be  counted  in  any  one  department,  and  at  least  18  hours  (ex- 
clusive of  Freshman  hours  and  Sophomore  Mathematics)  must  be 
taken  from  Group  II,  as  noted  below. 

3.  Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  the  student 
must  select,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, some  one  department  of  science  in  Group  II,  in  which  his 
Major  subject  is  to  be  taken,  a  department,  also  in  Group  II,  in 
which  a  Minor  subject  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  department,  not  in 
Group  II,  in  which  a  second  Minor  is  to  be  taken.  The  work  of  a 
Major  subject  shall  consist  of  at  least  9  hours  in  one  department, 
exclusive  of  Freshman  hours.  The  student's  plan  of  studies  and 
any  change  therein  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  Major  subject  is  taken. 
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4     The  subject  requirements  for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

English  1  and  2_______  6   hours. 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  4 6 

History  2 3 

Graphics  D-l 2 

Georgia  History 1 

Physics   1,  or  Physiology   _    _    _  3 
Latin,  French  or  Spanish, 

German,  3  hrs.  in  each  of  two  12 

A  Major  from  Group  II  _  _  _  _  9 

A  Minor  from  Group  II  _  _  _   _  6 

A  Minor  from  Group  I  or  III   _  6 

Additional  subject  from  Group  II  3 

Electives  ___________  9 


Total 66   hours. 

5.   The  arrangement  of  subjects  for  the  several  years  is  as  follows: 

Freshman. 

English  ____________  3   hours. 

Mathematics  1,  2_______  3 

History  2 3 

Georgia  History 1 

Graphics  D-l 2 

Latin  1,  or  French  3,  or 

German  3_ 3 

Physics   1,*   or  Physiology*    _    _  3 


Total 18   hours. 

Military  Science   _______      1 

*  Physics  1  must  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not  offered  one  full 
umt  of  Physics  for  entrance.  Physiology  must  be  taken  by  those 
who  have  offered  one  full  unit  of  Physics  for  entrance. 

Sophomore. 

English  2 3   hours. 

Mathematics  3,4_______      3       " 

Latin  2,  or  French  4,  or 

German   4_________      3       " 

Physics  2,  4,  or  5,*  Chemis- 
try 2,  Zoology  1,  Botany  1, 
(two  courses)   _______      6       " 

Group  II,  or  History,  Economics 
or  Psychology,  or  French  5  or 
Spanish  1,  or  German  5  _  _  _      3 


Total 18   hours. 

♦Physics  2  cannot  be  taken  by  those  who  have  received  credit  for 


Physics  1. 


Junior  and  Senior. 

To  complete  requirements 30  hours. 
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6.  The  Groups: 

Group  I. — Language-Literature.  Latin,  French,  German,  English 
Language,  English  Literature,  Spanish. 

Group  II. — Natural  Science-Mathematics.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zo- 
ology, Botany,  Mathematics,  Experimental  Psychology. 

Group  III. — History-Philosophy-Social  Science.  History,  Econom- 
ics, Political  Science,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Philosophy,  Education. 

7.  Electives. 

General  electives  may  be  taken,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  Major  subject  is  taken, 
and  of  the  Dean  of  the  University,  from  courses  offered  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Permissive  courses  will  be  listed  annually  by  the  Faculty 
on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Curriculum,  and  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE    (Civil  Engineering). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  is  given 
on  completion  of  the  four  years  course  outlined  below.  The  studies 
required  have  been  chosen  so  that  the  student  will  receive  a  sound, 
broad  mental  development  in  addition  to  his  special  knowledge  of 
engineering.  The  instruction  in  engineering  subjects  includes  a 
large  amount  of  field  practice  and  office  drafting  and  computation. 
Thorough  application  of  principles  to  designing,  laying  out,  and 
erecting  engineering  structures  is  required. 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

Graphics  D-l  and  D-2, 3  Civil  Engineering  A-l, 3 

English  1, 3  Graphics  D-3, 2 

History  2, 3  English  2, 3 

Georgia  History 1  Mathematics  3,  4, 3 

Mathematics  1,  2, 3  Physics  3, 1 

Physics  1, 3  Physics  4, 3 

Military  Science 1  Chemistry  2,  ________  3 

17  18 

Junior.  Senior. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  or  8, 3  Astronomy  and  Geology  _  _  _  3 

Civil  Eng.  B-l  &  B-2,  or  B-3,    6  Civil  Eng.  C-1,-2,-3,-4, 6 

Graphics  D-4,  ________   2  Graphics  D-5,  ________  2 

Electrical   Engineering   1,    _   _   3  Electrical   Engineering   3,    _    _  3 

Mathematics  5,  _______3  Mathematics  7,  9, 3 

17  17 

Note. — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  years  of 
French  or  German  or  Spanish  for  entrance  will  take  the  language 
work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  and  will  take  Physics 
1  in  the  Sophomore  year,  Chemistry  2  and  Physics  3  and  4  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  Chemistry  4,  5,  or  8  in  the  Senior  year. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (Architectural  Engineering) 


Freshman. 

Graphics  D-l   &  D-2, 3 

English  1, 3 

History  2, 3 

Georgia  History 1 

Mathematics  1,  2, 3 

Physics  1, 3 

Military  Science 1 

17 
Junior. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  or  8, 3 

Mathematics  5,____ _   3 

Graphics  D-4, 2 

French  5, 3 

or 
German  5,  _________3 

Architecture  B-4,  ______   3 

Civil  Engineering  B-l, 3 


Sophomore. 

Civil  Engineering  A-l, 3 

Graphics  D-3, 2 

English  2, 3 

Mathematics  3,  4, 3 

Physics  3, 1 

Physics  4, 3 

Chemistry  2, 3 

18 
Senior. 

Astronomy  and  Geology  _  _  _  3 

Graphics  D-5,  ________  2 

French  6, 3 

or 
German  6,  _________3 

Civil   Engineering   C-1,-5,   _    _  3 

Civil  Engineering  C-6, 3 


17  17 

Note.  — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  years  of 
French  or  German  or  Spanish  for  entrance  will  take  the  language 
work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  and  will  take  Physics 
1  in  the  Sophomore  year,  Chemistry  2  and  Physics  3  and  4  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  Chemistry  4,  5,  or  8  in  the  Senior  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (Electrical  Engineering). 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  specially  designed  to  give 
to  those  who  contemplate  making  this  subject  their  life-work  a 
broad  and  well-rounded  academic  training,  supplemented  by  a  course 
in  Electrical  Engineering  proper,  which  is  as  full  and  thorough  as 
the  time  allowed  will  permit.  Students  are  strongly  urged  to  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  electrical  work,  and  to  finish  their  course  at 
some  higher  institution,  after  which  they  are  advised  to  enter  the 
shops  of  some  electrical  company  before  entering  upon  their  pro- 
fession. While  some  of  the  men  trained  here  have  enterd  upon  a 
successful  career  in  electrical  work  without  studying  further  else- 
where, we  believe  the  best  and  most  lasting  results  wlil  be  obtained 
by  following  the  plan  outlined  above. 

Freshman.                                                 Sophomore. 
Graphics  D-l  &  D-2, 3       Civil  Engineering  A-l, . 


English  1, 3 

History  2,  _________3 

Georgia  History   ______   1 

Mathematics  1,  2, 3 

Physics  1,  _________3 

Military  Science 1 


Graphics  D-3, 
English  2,  _  _ 
Mathematics  3: 
Physics  3,  _  _ 

Physics  4, 

Chemistry  2,  _ 


17 


18 
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Junior.  Senior. 

Chemistry  4,  5,  or  8, 3      Astronomy  and  Geology 3 

Civil  Eng.  B-l,  and  -2  or  -3,  _   6      Civil  Eng.  C-1,-2, 3 

Electrical  Eng.  1,  2, 5      Graphics  D-5, 2 

Mathematics  5,  _______   3      Electrical  Eng.  3,  4, 5 

Mathematics  7,  9, 3 

17  16 

Note. — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  years  of 
French  or  German  or  Spanish  for  entrance  will  take  the  language 
work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years;  and  will  take  Physics 
1  in  the  Sophomore  year,  Chemistry  2  and  Physics  3  and  4  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  Chemistry  4,  5,  or  8  in  the  Senior  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (Commerce). 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  will  be  conferred 
on  students  who  have  completed  the  following: 
A  total  of  sixty-six  hours,  distributed  as  follows: 

English 6      Natural  Science 12 

Mathematics 6      Modern  Language  _____  12 

Graphics ____2      Economics  ________  9 

Georgia  History 1      Business  Administration   _   _  9 

History  and  Political  Science  _   3      Free  Electives  _______  6 

In  addition  to  one  hour  of  Military  Science,  required  of  all  Fresh- 
men. 

Arrangement  of  Courses. 

Freshman.  Sophomore. 

English  1, 3  English  2, 3 

Mathematics  1,  2, 3  Mathematics   3,   4(a)    _  _   _  _  3 

Modern   Language   _____  3  Modern  Language  _  _  _ 3 

Georgia  History  ______  1  History  4, 3 

Graphics  __________2  Natural  Science  _______  3 

Natural  Science  _______  3  Economics  3,4,____ 3 

Economics  1,  2,  _______  3 

Military  Science   ______  1 

19  18 

Junior.  and  Senior. 

Modern  Language  ______    6 

Natural  Science  _______   6 

Business  Administration   1,   _   3       Business   Administration    3,    4,   3 
Economics   6,   7______3       Business  Administration  5,  _  _   3 

Free  Electives 6 

15  ■         15 
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A  SIX-YEAR  COMBINATION  COURSE  IN  MEDICINE. 

1.  Two  years  to  be  taken  in  the  Academic  department  at  Athens, 
as  follows: 

First  Year  (Freshman).  Second   Year    (Sophomore). 

Mathematics  1,  2, 3  Physics  1  or  2, 3 

Chemistry  2, 3  Chemistry  3, 3 

Zoology  3, 3  Zoology  4,  5, 3 

English  1, 3  Psychology  1,  2, 3 

French 3  French 3 

German 3  German 3 

18  18 

No  course  offered  for  entrance  can  be  counted  for  the  degree. 

2.  Two  years  to  be  taken  in  the  Medical  Department  at  Augusta, 
comprising  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  medical  course. 

On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  four  year  course,  the 
academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  will  be  conferred. 

3.  Two  additional  years  to  be  taken  in  the  Medical  Department 
in  Augusta  completing  the  regular  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  the  completion  of  which  such  degree  will  be 
conferred. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 
H.  V.  BLACK,  Associate  Professor. 
R.  W.  ALLEN,  Instructor. 
The  following  courses  are  offered: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms.  Text: 
Kahlenberg,    Outlines   of   Chemistry. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three 
terms.     Text:    Kahlenberg,   Outlines   of  Chemistry. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three 
terms.     Text:    Remsen;    Organic  Chemistry. 

4.  Industrial  (including  Agricultural)  Chemistry.  Three  hours 
per  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  for  three  terms.  Texts:  Pro- 
fessor's Notes;   Thorpe;   Industrial  Chemistry. 

5.  Physical  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms. 
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6.  Sanitary  Chemistry.  A  course  in  sanitary  analysis  for  stu- 
dents of  sanitation,  sanitary  engineering,  medicine  and  of  public 
health  laboratory  technique.  One  hour  of  lectures  and  recitations 
and  four  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  three  terms.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  Chemistry  8  and  Biology  1  or  the  equivalent 
of  these. 

7.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  for  three  terms.  Text: 
Coblentz  and  Sadtler;   Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

8.  Analytical  Chemistry.  About  two-thirds  of  this  course  is 
devoted  to  qualitative  analysis,  on  the  completion  of  which  quanti- 
tative analysis  is  begun.  Six  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  three 
terms.  Texts:  W.  A.  Noyes;  Qualitative  Analysis;  Morse;  Exercises 
in  Quantitative  Chemistry. 

9.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Quantitative.  Continuing  the  work  of 
course  8,  a  thorough  foundation  is  laid  in  the  scientific  principles 
of  quantitative  analysis,  followed  by  more  detailed  work  in  the 
analysis  of  iron  and  steel,  of  iron  ores,  of  fertilizers,  or  in  metallur- 
gy and  assaying,  or  in  such  other  branches  of  analysis  as  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student  may  suggest.  Six  laboratory  periods  per 
week  for  three  terms. 

In  connection  with  courses  3,  5,  and  9,  work  will  be  offered  in 
the  History  of  Chemistry,  using  Meyer's  History  of  Chemistry  as 
text. 

The  following  fees  will  be  charged  for  chemicals  used  in  the 
laboratories:  In  courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  7,  $2.50;  courses  8  and 
9,  $10.00.  Necessary  apparatus  is  furnished  the  student  and  break- 
age must  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Four  lecture  rooms  and  nine  laboratories,  appropriately  furnished 
and  equipped,  are  provided  in  Terrell  Hall,  which  is  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  the  Schools  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

BIOLOGY. 

JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Professor. 

In  this  school,  the  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  coming 
year: 

1.  Animal  Physiology.  The  object  of  this  course  is  in  part  to 
give  the  student  such  knowledge  of  his  own  body  and  its  workings 
as  every  well-educated  man  should  have,  and  also  to  illustrate  the 
methods  of  science.  To  these  ends,  Anatomy  and  Histology  are 
•considered  as  far  as  necessary,  but  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
functional  activities  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  for  their  normal  activities.  The  course  is  based  upon 
Part  1  of  Hough  &  Sedgwick's  ''The  Human  Mechanism,"  with  much 
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additional  matter  presented  in  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  parallel 
reading.  Three  hours  per  week  during  the  first  and  second  terms. 
Optional  for  Freshmen. 

2.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  In  this  course,  practical  application 
is  made  of  the  subject  matter  of  course  (1).  The  special  topics  taken 
up  are  as  follows:  Health  and  disease;  Muscular  activity;  Hygiene 
of  the  Nervous  System;  Hygiene  of  Feeding;  Drugs,  alcohol,  and 
tobacco;  Colds;  Care  of  Eyes  and  Ears;  Bathing;  Clothing;  Domestic 
Sanitation;  Public  Health;  Infectious  Diseases;  Immunity;  Sex- 
Hygiene.  Based  on  Part  2  of  Hough  &  Sedwick's  "The  Human 
Mechanism."  Three  hours  per  week  during  third  term.  Optional 
for  Freshmen. 

3.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon  the  labora- 
tory study  of  a  selected  series  of  types  representing  all  of  the  leading 
invertebrate  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Arthropods  are  studied 
in  the  first  term;  Protozoa,  Porifera,  Coelenterates,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  phyla  in  the  second;  while  Annulata,  Echinoderms,  and 
Mollusca  take  up  the  third.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  students 
a  broad  outlook  on  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  to  this 
end  many  theoretical  questions  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  those 
animals  which  best  serve  to  illustrate  them.  Three  hours  weekly 
with  laboratory  work  additional.  Designed  for  Sophomores  taking 
a  major  in  Zoology,  but  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  as  an  elective 
study. 

4.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  The  methods  in  this  course  are  the  same 
as  in  course  (3).  The  different  classes  of  Vertebrates  are  studied 
by  means  of  selected  types,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  extended 
reading,  museum  work,  and  lectures  profusely  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides.  Three  hours  weekly  with  additional  laboratory  work 
during  first  and  second  terms. 

5.  Comparative  Osteology.  The  comparative  structure  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  different  vertebrate  classes  is  taken  up  in  this 
course.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  broader  features  of  theoreti- 
cal importance,  but  sufficient  detail  will  be  brought  out  to  make 
this  course  valuable  to  the  prospective  medical  student.  Two  class 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  during  the  third  term. 

Note. — Courses  (4)  and  (5)  together  make  up  the  second  year 
of  a  "Major"  or  "Minor"  in  Zoology.  They  are  open  to  any  student 
who  has  completed  course   (3). 

6.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  In  this  course,  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  broader  side  of  Anatomy,  including  Embryology 
and  Histology.  All  the  organs  in  the  body  are  studied  compara- 
tively and  attention  is  given  to  the  theoretical  questions  growing  out 
of  this  line  of  study.  Based  on  Kingsley's  "Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates."     Three  hours  weekly  with  extra  laboratory  work. 
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Designed  to  be  the  third  year  of  a  "Major,"  but  open  to  any  student 
who  has  completed  courses  (3),  (4),  and  (5).  This  course  may 
be  counted  as  a  graduate  Minor  when  properly  supplemented.  (See 
Graduate  School). 

7.  Animal  Physiology.  This  course  is  planned  for  students  who 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  Physiology,  equal  in  scope  to 
that  afforded  by  course  (1),  and  who  have  in  addition  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  Physics  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Special  topics 
are  taken  up  for  fairly  exhaustive  treatment,  and  the  effort  is  made 
to  bring  the  student  into  touch  with  the  latest  developments  of  the 
subject.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
Free  elective  to  any  Senior  who  can  comply  with  the  conditions 
above  stated,  or  may  be  supplemented  and  count  as  a  graduate 
Minor. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  Professor. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Associate  Professor. 

S.  B.  SLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 
(Student  Assistants:  C.  Pope,  and  F.  O.  Miller). 
The  School  of  Civil  Engineering  offers  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Civil  Enginering,  Architecture,  and  Graphics,  and  en- 
deavors to  aid  students  in  becoming  skillful  draftsmen,  accurate 
surveyors,  careful  designers,  and  practical  constructors.  The  in- 
struction by  text-book  and  lectures  is  supplemented  by  a  large  amount 
of  field  practice,  laboratory  and  draughting  room  exercises,  and 
original  investigations  and  essays. 

The  courses  in  this  department  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Architectural  Engineering.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  partial  courses,  certificates  will  be  issued 
to  students,  covering  the  work  done.  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  at 
present  to  create  a  special  degree  in  Highway  Engineering,  but  with 
the  approval  of  the  Factulty  mature  students  completing  special  work 
in  highway  construction  will  be  given  certificates  thereon. 


A-l.  Elementary  Surveying.  A  course  covering  the  use,  care, 
and  adjustment  of  surveying  instruments,  methods  of  surveying  by 
chain  alone,  by  compass,  and  by  transit;  the  methods  of  platting 
and  computing  areas,  and  volumes;  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle;  problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  lands;  the  use  of  the  Y 
level  and  precise  leveling;  plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the 
use  of  the  solar  transit.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Soph- 
omores in  all  Engineering  courses.  Text:  Breed  and  Hosmer's  Sur- 
veying.    Professor  Griggs. 
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B-l.  Materials  of  Construction.  A  course  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work  covering  the  occurrence,  preparation,  and  manufacture  of 
the  important  structural  materials,  to-wit:  lumber,  its  seasoning, 
inspection,  and  preservative  treatment;  stone,  natural  and  artificial, 
including  brick,  terra  cotta,  cements,  concrete  blocks,  etc.;  the 
metals,  including  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
aluminum,  and  alloys  as  used  by  engineers;  uniting  materials,  cov- 
ering limes,  mortars,  cements,  bituminous  binders,  joinery,  riveting, 
etc.  First  and  second  terms.  The  third  term  is  given  to  Founda- 
tions and  Masonry  structures,  the  course  being  based  on  Baker's 
Masonry  Construction.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors 
in  all  Engineering  courses.     Professor  Strahan. 

B-2.  Railroad  Engineering.  A  course  covering  reconnoissance, 
preliminary  and  location  surveys,  curves,  spirals,  switches,  etc., 
cross-sectioning,  computations  and  estimates,  railroad  economics 
and  the  various  other  problems  involved  in  the  complete  engineering 
of  railways.  Three  hours  per  week.  Optional  for  Juniors  in  Civil 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  Text:  Webb's  Railroad  Construction. 
Lectures.     Professor  Strahan. 

B-3.  Highway  Engineering.  A  course  of  lectures,  laboratory 
and  field  problems  covering  the  surveys,  location,  drainage,  grading 
and  surfacing  of  public  highways  and  city  streets.  The  preparation 
of  maps,  profiles,  and  estimates.  Paving  methods  and  specifications. 
Road  finances,  equipment,  and  labor.  Three  hours  per  week.  Option- 
al lor  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical  Engineering.    Professor  Slack. 

B-4.  Elements  of  Architecture.  A  course  of  lectures  and  prob- 
lems covering  the  classical  orders,  Gothic  and  Romanesque  Forms. 
Sketches  from  memory  required.  Parallel  reading  and  essays  on 
the  history  of  architecture.  References:  Hamlin,  Fletcher,  Fergu- 
son. Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Architectural 
Engineering.     Professor  Strahan. 

C-l.  Applied  Mechanics.  A  course  covering  the  fundamental 
principles  of  stresses  and  strains,  the  effect  of  forces  and  moving 
loads  upon  framed  and  masonry  structures,  the  elastic  resistances 
of  materials  and  the  principles  governing  structural  design  of  bridges, 
roofs,  arches.  First  and  second  terms.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  all  Engineering  courses.  Text:  Lanza's 
Applied  Mechanics.     Professor  Strahan. 

C-2.  Hydraulics.  A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  hydraulics 
covering  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics.  Measurements  of  velocity 
and  discharge,  weirs,  nozzles,  orifices,  meters,  turbines,  stream  flow, 
etc.,  and  the  utilization  of  streams  for  power  purposes.  First  Term. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  and  Electrical 
Engineering  courses.  Text:  Russell's  Hydraulics.  Lectures.  Pro- 
cessor Strahan. 
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C-3.  Bridges,  Arches,  and  Reinforced  Concrete.  A  course  cover- 
ing bridges  and  arch  and  concrete  masonry  design.  A  practical  course 
of  lectures  and  design  problems  on  highway  bridges,  reinforced  arch 
bridges,  culverts,  and  bridge  inspection.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Second  and  Third  terms.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering 
course.     Professor  Slack. 

C-4.  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage.  A  course  of  lectures  and  prob- 
lems on  water  supply,  sewerage,  garbage  disposal,  etc.,  including  the 
methods  of  sewerage  purification.  Parallel  reading:  Hazen,  Fuertes, 
Hering,  and  current  reports.  Third  term.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Civil  Engineering.  Optional  in  other  Engin- 
eering courses.     Professor  Strahan. 

C-5.  Heating  and  Ventilation.  A  course  covering  the  various 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilation  including  low  pressure  and  high 
pressure  steam,  the  vapor  system,  hot  air  furnaces,  direct  and  indi- 
rect radiation,  etc.  Third  term.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Architectural  Engineering.  Text:  Baldwin,  Heating 
and  Ventilation.     Lectures.     Professor  Griggs. 

C.-6.  Architectural  Design.  A  course  in  designing  modern  struc- 
tures, with  necessary  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  detail  drawings, 
with  specifications.  Simpler  problems  are  given  leading  up  to  more 
complex  masonry  structures.  Three  hours  per  week,  including  Re- 
inforced Concrete  under  C-3.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Architectural 
Engineering.     Professor  Griggs. 

Courses  in  Graphics. 

D-l.  Elementary  Graphics.  The  first  part  of  this  course  includes 
the  construction  of  simple  geometrical  figures,  designed  to  teach  the 
use  of  the  instruments  and  habits  of  neatness  and  precision.  The 
work  in  projection  follows.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  models, 
and  written  examinations  are  held  at  intervals.  Practice  in  letter- 
ing is  given  throughout  the  course.  With  this  course  are  given 
also  two  hours  per  week  of  free-hand  drawing.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  all  B.S.  Freshmen.  Text:  "Elements  of  Drawing," 
Strahan  and  Griggs.     Professor  Griggs. 

D-2.  A  course  covering  tracing  and  blue-printing,  details  of  fram- 
ing, riveting  members,  trestles,  bridges,  etc.,  according  to  standard 
.symbols  used  in  shop  and  construction  drawings.  One  hour  per 
week.  Required  of  Freshmen  applying  for  any  of  the  Engineering 
degrees.     Professor  Griggs. 

D.-3.  Descriptive  Geometry.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  Course  D-l  or  its  equivalent.  The  problems  are  both 
demonstrated  and  drawn  on  uniform  plates  neatly  lettered.  Inter- 
sections of  solids,  shades  and  shadows  are  studied.  Original  prob- 
lems are  given.  Two  hours  per  week.  Required  of  Sophomores  in 
Engineering  courses.      Text:    Phillips  and  Millar.      Professor  Griggs. 
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D-4.  Advanced  Graphics.  This  course  includes  Topographical 
maps  of  field  surveys  showing  full  details,  measured  drawings  of 
buildings,  principles  of  mathematical  perspective  with  problems  and 
an  elaborate  rendered  perspective  of  some  building.  Two  hours  per 
week.  Required  of  Juniors  in  Civil  and  Architectural  Engineering 
courses.     Professor  Griggs. 

D-5.  Graphic  Statics  and  Structural  Design.  A  course  in  determ- 
ination of  stresses  in  structures  by  graphical  methods  and  in  design- 
ing steel  structures,  such  as  built  girders,  knee-braced  roof  trusses, 
and  pin-connected  bridge  truss.  Text:  Haskin's  Graphic  Statics, 
Thompson's  Bridge  and  Structural  Design.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Required  of  Seniors  in  all  Engineering  courses.     Professor  Strahan. 

Special  United  States  Survey  Course.  A  course  for  applicants  for 
positions  in  the  various  Government  Survey  Corps.  Two  hours  per 
week.  Open  to  special  students  sufficiently  prepared  in  the  general 
engineering  subjects. 

Graduate  Courses.  For  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and  Civil 
and  Mining  Engineer  the  applicant  pursues  advanced  courses,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  special  branch  of  the  profession  which  he  intends 
to  follow.  Original  investigation  is  made  a  prominent  feature  of 
these  courses. 

Note. — For  schedule  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  see  page  9  6. 

Good  Roads  Department. 

This  department  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  direct  instruction  and  field 
assistance  to  the  road  authorities  of  the  counties  of  Georgia.  The 
Trustees  have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  road  movement  and 
have  added  an  experienced  officer  to  the  staff  of  the  School  in  order 
that  special  courses  of  instruction  may  be  given  at  the  University, 
and  that  upon  request  of  county  officials,  visits  for  advice  and  dem- 
onstration may  be  made  to  counties  requesting  them.  By  writing 
to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  full  informa- 
tion and  blank  forms  of  application  for  assistance  will  be  furnished. 

Advice  and  Assistance.  The  visits  to  counties  are  made  free  of 
charge  except  where  the  service  rendered  is  of  long  duration,  and 
then  the  traveling  and  field  expenses  of  the  officer  are  the  only  cost. 

Laboratory  Examination  of  Road  Materials.  This  department  has 
established  a  road  material  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  sand- 
clay,  top-soil,  gravel,  and  similar  road  building  materials.  Samples 
sent  by  county  road  authorities  will  be  examined  free  of  charge  and 
report  made  indicating  the  suitability  of  the  material  for  surfacing 
roads.     Send  for  printed  instructions  on  how  to  take  such  samples. 

County  road  officials  are  invited  to  come  to  the  University  or  write 
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to   the   department   at   any   time   when   they   desire   information   or 
assistance,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  or  regular  courses 
of  instruction  offered  below.     These  courses  are  also  open  to  mature 
students  who  desire  to  obtain  instruction  in  road  building. 

Special  Ten-Day  Course  on  Highway  Building.     By  writing  to  the 
department,  any  road  official  in  Georgia  can  arrange  to  receive,  at 
the  University,  ten  days'  instruction  in  relocating,  grading  and  sur- 
facing of  highways,   with  especial   reference   to  the  use  of  top-soil 
and    sand-clay    construction,    the    equipment    of    road    construction 
forces,  handling  of  labor,  and  other  methods  which  the  department 
in  its  experience  has  found  practical  and  effective.     Registration  fee, 
$1.00.     No  tuition  fees. 

One-Year  Course  on  Highways.    Road  officials  and  mature  students 
who  are  employed,  or  are  looking  forward  to  employment  in  county 
road  work  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  a  special   one-year  course  in 
Highways.      No  entrance    examination   is   required   for   this   course. 
This  course  will  include  training  in  the  use  and  care  of  surveying 
instruments,  surveys,  preparation  of  maps,  profiles,  estimates,  selec- 
tion of  road  surfacing  materials  based  on  field  and  laboratory  exam- 
ination, field  instruction  in  laying  out  roads,  grading,  drainage,  and 
surfacing   of   roads,   organization    of   labor,    equipment,    accounting, 
contracts   and   other   economic   problems   connected   with   road   con- 
struction. 

The  distribution  of  time  required  of  the  student  is  as  follows: 
Road   Construction   Methods,    _    _    _   3   hours  per  week. 
Elementary    Surveying,    _____   3        "         "        " 

Drawing   and    Platting,    _____   3        "         "        " 

Laboratory  Examination  of  road 
Materials   and   Field   Location 
of  Roads,   etc.,   ________3 

Other  subjects  in  the  University  will  be  open  to  such  students. 
No  tuition  fees  are  charged.     Earnest  men  will  find  this  course 
very  valuable  in  adding  to  their  efficiency  and  fitting  them  for  service 
in  road  building. 

When  prepared  by  previous  training,  special  students  in  road 
engineering  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  regular  courses  A-l,  B-2, 
and  C-3,  as  described  on  pages  102,  103,  104. 

HISTORY^  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
For  courses  see  page  79. 

MATHEMATICS. 
For  courses  see  page  81. 

LATIN. 
For  courses  see  page  82. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 
For  courses  see  page  83. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

For  courses  see  page  84. 

ENGLISH. 

For  courses  see  page  85. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY  ANB  EDUCATION. 

For  brief  mention  see  page  87;  for  full  description  the  special 
announcement  of  the  Peabody  School  of  Education. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 

C.  R.  FOUNTAIN,  Adjunct  Professor. 

E.  A.  BAILEY,  Student  Assistant. 

C.  H.  STONE,  Student  Assistant. 
Physics  1.  Elementary  Physics.  A  course  for  Freshmen  who 
enter  with  less  than  one  unit  entrance  credit  in  Physics.  Three 
hours  per  week  recitation  and  two  hours  per  week  laboratory  work 
throughout  the  year.  Required  of  B.S.  Gen.  students  who  have  not 
presented  one  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  Physics.  Required  of  all 
B.S.  Engineering  students. 

Physics  2.  An  introductory  college  course  covering  the  elementary 
principles.  Prerequisite:  one  unit  entrance  credit  in  Physics  or 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two 
hours  per  week  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year..  Optional 
as  one  of  the  two  required  Science  subjects  for  all  B.S.  Gen.  Soph- 
omores who  entered  with  one  unit's  entrance  credit  in  Physics  and 
who  took  Physiology  in  their  Freshman  year.  Physics  2  cannot  be 
taken  by  those  who  have  received  credit  for  Physics  1. 

Physics  3.  Physical  Measurements.  A  laboratory  course  design- 
ed to  supplement  Physics  4  with  the  Sophomore  Engineering  stu- 
dents. With  Physics  2  it  completes  the  Physics  requirements  for 
the  best  Medical  Schools.  The  content  of  the  course  will  be  different 
for  the  different  classes  of  students  taking  it.  Two  hours  per  week 
laboratory  work.  Required  of  all  Sophomore  B.S.  Engineering  stu- 
dents. Optional  as  an  extra  course  for  all  others  who  are  taking  or 
have  taken  Physics  1  or  2. 

Physics  4.  First  Term,  Mechanics;  Second  Term,  Molecular  Phys- 
ics and  Heat;  Third  Term,  Sound  and  Light  for  B.S.  Gen.  students 
and  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for  B.S.  Engineering  students.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  1  or  2.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two 
hours  per  week  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Required  of 
B.S.  Eng.  Sophomores.  Optional  for  B.S.  Gen.  Sophomores,  Juniors 
and  Seniors. 
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Physics  5.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  first  five  weeks  of 
this  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Mechanics,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  a  profitable 
study  of  Electricity.  The  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  more  fundamental  and  interesting  phenomena  of 
Electricity.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  applications  of 
electricity,  such  as  Wireless  Telegraphy,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
1  or  2.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  two  hours  per  week 
laboratory  work  throughout  the  year.  Optional  for  B.S.  Gen.  Soph- 
omores, Juniors,  and  Seniors. 

Physics  6.  Discharge  of  Electricity  through  Gases,  Radioactivity, 
the  Electron  Theory  and  Electromagnetic  Waves.  Three  hours  per 
week  recitation  and  two  hours  per  week  laboratory  throughout  the 
year.  Prerequisites:  Physics  4  and  5  and  the  Calculus.  Optional 
for  Seniors. 

Astronomy  1.  Lectures  and  recitations  designed  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  Astronomy.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  observations 
with  a  good  3%  -inch  telescope.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  first 
half-year.  Optional  for  B.S.  Gen.  Seniors.  Required  of  B.S.  Eng. 
Seniors. 

Note. — A  laboratory  fee  of  three  dollars  is  required  for  all  the 
Physics  courses. 

BOTANY. 

J.  M.  READE,  Professor. 

W.  C.  NANNEY,  Assistant. 

F.  C.  WARD,  Assistant. 
The  following  courses  are  offered  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  several  curricula. 

A  fee  of  $2.50  is  required  for  each  laboratory  course. 

1.  Elementary  Botany.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the 
main  facts  of  the  biology  and  structure  of  plants.  Prerequisite  to 
all  other  work  in  the  subject.  Lecture  and  laboratory  periods  both 
twice  weekly. 

2.  Morphology  and  Development  of  Higher  Plants.  A  general  ac- 
count of  the  mosses,  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Lectures  or  recitations 
and  laboratory  periods  both  twice  weekly. 

6.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Fungi.  A  general  account 
of  the  structure,  development  and  classification  of  the  Eumycetes. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  periods  both  twice  weekly. 

9.  Physiology.  A  field  and  laboratory  study  of  the  physiological 
processes  of  vascular  plants.  Two  lectures  or  conferences  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week. 

11.  Genetics.  A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  physiology  of 
variation  and  heredity.     Three  lectures  per  week. 
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The  following  courses  have  been  announced  and  may  be  given 
if  a  sufficient  number  apply  for  them  and  the  other  work  of  the 
department  permit. 

3.  Histological  Methods. 

4.  Mycological  Methods. 

5.  Morphology  and  Biology  of  Bacteria. 

7.  Morphology  and  Biology  of  Algae. 

8.  Fungi  and  Plant  Diseases.  The  relation  of  Bacteria,  Myxomy- 
cetes,  and  Eumycetes  to  plant  diseases. 

10.    Ecology. 

Graduate  Work.  A  graduate  minor  in  the  Fungi  has  been  given 
and  under  the  conditions  stated  above  may  be  repeated. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

U.  H.  DAVENPORT,  Associate  Professor. 

1.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  A  study  of  the  theory 
of  direct  currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  machinery  and 
engineering  auxiliaries — meters,  storage  batteries,  transmission  lines, 
distribution  systems,  electric  lights,  etc.  Three  lectures  and  quiz 
periods  and  one  double  period  in  the  dynamo  laboratory  each  week. 
The  course  includes  also  a  large  number  of  problems,  which  all 
students  are  required  to  work  and  file  each  week  for  grading  by 
the  instructor.  Texts:  Franklin  &  Esty's  "Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering — Direct  Currents,"  and  Franklin  &  Esty's  Dynamo  Lab- 
oratory Manual,  Vol.  I.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Civil  Engineering, 
and  the  Electrical  Enginering  courses. 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  Prime 
Movers  and  Power  Plant  Auxiliaries — steam  engines  and  boilers, 
steam  turbines,  gas  and  oil  engines,  waterwheels  and  windmills,  con- 
densers, economizers,  feed  water  heaters,  pumps,  piping,  etc.  A 
limited  amount  of  laboratory  work  with  steam,  gas,  and  gasoline 
engines  will  be  required.  The  course  will  include  visits  to  plants 
where  the  various  types  of  prime  movers  will  be  found  in  operation. 
Certain  installations,  typical  of  the  best  modern  practice,  both  steam 
and  hydraulic,  will  be  studied  from  available  detail  drawings,  and, 
if  possible,  by  visits  to  the  plants.  Two  hours  per  week,  required  of 
Juniors  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  course. 

3.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus  —  Alternating  Currents. 
A  continuation  of  Course  1.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  alternating 
currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  machinery  and  engineer- 
ing auxiliaries:  transformers,  meters,  lights,  transmission  lines,  dis- 
tributing systems,  etc.  Three  lecture  and  quiz  periods  and  one 
double  period  in  the  laboratory  each  week.  The  course  includes 
also  a  large  number  of  problems,  which  all  students  are  required  to 
work  and  file  each  week  for  grading  by  the  instructor.   Texts:  Frank- 
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lin  &  Esty's  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering — Alternating  Cur- 
rents," and  Karapetoff's  Experimental  Electrical  Engineering.  Re- 
quired of  Seniors  in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  the  Electrical  Engin- 
eering courses. 

4.  Electrical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  the  mar- 
ket conditions  causing  a  demand  for  electrical  power,  the  natural 
source  of  energy  available,  the  most  economic  and  satisfactory  meth- 
ods of  developing  it,  transforming  it  into  electrical  energy,  transmit- 
ting it  to  the  market,  and  distributing  it  to  the  consumers.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  power  plant  equipment,  including  standard 
switchbord  construction  and  special  wiring  problems  will  be  made. 
High  tension,  long  distance  transmission  line  phenomena  will  be 
studied  and  transmission  line  calculations  will  be  made.  Typical 
installations,  both  hydro-electric  and  steam  electric,  will  be  studeid 
in  detail  and  visits  will  be  made  to  such  plants  as  are  available  for 
study.  Construction  drawing  and  diagrams  of  these  plants  will  be 
used  where  they  are  available.  Three  hours  per  week.  Required 
of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering  course. 

ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

R.  E.  CURTIS,  Associate  Professor. 

,  Associate  Professor. 

,  Associate  Professor. 

Economics. 

1.  Economic  History.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  world's 
industry  and  commerce  with  particular  attention  to  the  rise  and 
decline  of  great  commercial  cities  and  nations;  the  development  of 
industry,  transportation,  labor  organizations,  and  agriculture  in  the 
United  States;  the  financial  and  commercial  history  of  this  country; 
economic  integration  and  industrial  organization  in  recent  times. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

2.  Economic  Geography.  The  description  of  the  present  status 
of  industry  and  commerce  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world; 
the  study  of  the  chief  products  of  the  world,  the  character  of  national 
industries,  the  relation  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  geographical  fac- 
tors to  industry  and  commerce;  commercial  and  industrial  centers, 
seaports,  trade  routes,  the  distribution  of  population  considered  from 
an  economic  standpoint.  A  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United 
States,  with  especial  reference  to  conditions  in  Georgia. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 
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3.  The  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics.  The  principles  un- 
derlying the  business  activity  of  the  world  are  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  the  operation  of  economic 
forces  and  to  reach  sound  conclusions  on  business  problems.  The 
work  proceeds  from  the  analysis  of  those  terms  and  concepts  with 
which  the  student  is  most  familiar  to  the  more  complex  problems. 
Designed  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Open  only  to  Sophomores. 
Required  of  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

4.  American  Government.  A  part  of  the  course  consists  of  a 
general  survey  of  the  system  of  government,  national,  state,  and 
local  in  all  its  phases.  The  emphasis  of  the  course,  however,  is 
placed  on  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  state  to  property  and 
business:  the  power  of  the  state  over  commercial  organization,  over 
public  service  companies,  insurance,  interstate  and  international 
trade;  the  taxing  power,  eminent  domain,  the  police  power,  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  property  rights,  assistance  to  private  enter- 
prises, and  other  similar  topics. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Open  to  Sophomores. 
Required  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

5.  General  Economics.  A  general  course  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  laws  of  consumption,  production,  exchange,  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  involving  such  economic  problems  as  the  determ- 
ination of  wages,  profits,  interest  rates,  rents,  and  values.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  subjects  of  money,  credit,  trade  unions,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  election  by  students 
in  the  general  courses  of  the  University. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  of 
all  departments  of  the  University. 

6.  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit.  The  economics  of  finance,  the 
principles  of  money,  the  relation  of  money  and  prices,  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  world;  the  principles  of  credit,  the  functions  of  banks, 
banking  systems  of  the  world;  note  issues,  loans,  reserves,  clearing 
houses,  branch  banking,  the  money  market,  exchanges,  etc.;  National 
and  State  banking  laws;   industrial  and  financial  crises. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Required  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

7.  Corporation  Finance.  The  nature  and  characteristics  of  the 
corporation,  its  formation,  promotion,  and  organization;  the  issue 
and  sale  of  securities,  their  various  forms;  the  management  of 
capital  funds  and  earnings;  receiverships,  reorganization;  invest- 
ment problems,  underwriting,  brokerage,  speculation;  governmental 
control. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Required  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 
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8.  Transportation.  Early  experiments  in  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  the  growth  of  the  American  railway  system;  national, 
state,  and  municipal  aid  to  railways;  the  railway  corporation,  its 
charter,  capital,  earnings,  expenses,  and  dividends,  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  railway  service;  the  character  of  the 
passenger,  freight,  express,  and  mail  services;  the  question  of  com- 
petition, combination,  discrimination  in  rates  and  service;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  railway  to  investors,  employees,  the  public;  state  and 
federal  regulation. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Course 
3  or  course  5  prerequisite.     Given  in  1914-1915  and  alternate  years. 

9.  Insurance.  The  subject  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  purchaser  of  insurance:  the  various  forms  of  insurance,  the 
theory  of  rates,  loan  and  surrender  values,  investments,  dividends, 
insurance  mathematics,  accident  and  health  and  property  insurance. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Course 
3  or  course  5  prerequisite.    Given  in  1914-1915  and  alternate  years. 

10.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  public 
expenditure,  revenue,  and  indebtedness;  a  study  of  specific  forms 
of  taxation;  customs  and  excises,  income,  inheritance,  corporation, 
ana  general  property  taxes;  a  survey  of  systems  of  tax  administration. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Course  3 
or  course  5  prerequisite.    Given  in  1913-1914  and  alternate  years. 

11.  Labor  Problems.  The  origin  and  development  of  labor  organi- 
zations, the  industrial  and  legal  status  of  labor  and  labor  unions; 
the  employers  associations;  wages,  standards  of  living,  immigration, 
hours,  health  and  safety,  unemployment,  strikes,  lockouts,  boycots, 
blacklists,  etc. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Course 
3  or  course  5  prerequisite.    Given  in  1913-1914  and  alternate  years. 

12.  Agricultural  Economics.  The  factors  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion; the  distribution  of  agricultural  earnings;  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  modern  Europe  and  the  United  States;  history  of  Southern 
agriculture;  present  status  of  farming  in  the  United  States;  agricul- 
tural population;  farm  areas,  improved,  unimproved,  arid,  and 
swamp  lands;  land  tenure,  owners,  renters,  share  farmers;  agricul- 
tural credit;  marketing  of  farm  products,  economy  of  good  roads; 
prices;  the  social  center  movement;  taxation  for  rural  school;  rural 
churches. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours.    Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Business  Administration. 

1.  Theory  and  Practise  of  Accounting.  A  course  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  average  business  man;  a  preparatory  course  for 
those  desiring  to  specialize  in  accountancy.    It  consists  of  a  treatment 
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of  business  forms,  methods,  and  documents;  columnar  journalizing; 
principles  of  the  various  systems  of  accounting;  the  theory  of  account- 
ing; methods  of  analyzing  receipts,  disbursements,  assets  and  liabili- 
ties; profit,  loss  and  valuation  statements;  single  proprietor,  partner- 
ship, and  corporation  accounts;  revenue,  manufacturing,  and  trading 
accounts  and  balance  sheets;  cost  keeping,  depreciation,  sinking 
funds,  surpluses,  reserve  funds,  bond  discounts,  commissions,  and 
expenses. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours  and  laboratory  practise. 

Required  of  Juniors  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

2.  Advanced  Accounting  and  Auditing.  This  course  will  be  taken 
by  those  specializing  in  accounting.  It  consists,  in  part,  of  the  study 
of  the  installation  of  accounting  systems;  executors',  receivers', 
referees',  and  trustees'  accounts;  brokerage,  insurance,  and  con- 
tractors' accounts;  the  accounts  of  clubs,  building  nad  loan  associa- 
tions, of  mergers  and  consolidations;  investment  accounting;  public 
service  corporation  accounting;  factory  cost  accounting;  the  analysis 
of  accounting  systems. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours.    Course  1  prerequisite. 

3.  Commercial  Organization  and  Management.  The  study  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trades,  and  the  buying  and  selling  activities 
of  manufacturing  concerns:  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  goods, 
sales  to  dealers,  agents,  and  consumers;  produce  and  commodity 
exchanges,  commission  systems,  warehouse  and  elevator  systems, 
brokers,  foreign  agents,  trade  associations  and  agencies;  sales  poli- 
cies; advertising,  purchasing,  credit  and  collection  policies;  function- 
al speculation. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours.    Required  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

4.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  the  organization  and  management  of  productive  enter- 
prises: capitalization,  location  and  arrangement  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment, organization  of  administrative  machinery,  distribution  of  the 
force  of  employees;  questions  of  efficiency  and  economy,  the  handling 
of  data;  services  agencies,  supply  houses,  factory  reports,  time  and 
pay-roll  records,  equipment  records;   appraisals  and  inventories. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours. 
Required  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 

5.  Commercial  Law  I.  Definitions  and  terminology;  the  law  of 
contracts,  sales,  agency,  partnerships,  corporations,  real  estate,  com- 
mercial paper,  trademarks  and  patents,  bankruptcy,  insurance,  sure- 
tyship, public  service  companies,  and  certain  phases  of  international 
law  applicable  to  commerce. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 
Required  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 
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6.  Commercial  Law  II.  A  study  of  state  and  federal  statutory  law 
regulating  business  and  property,  the  methods  and  means  of  ad- 
ministering these  laws,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties 
concerned:  the  issuance  of  licenses,  the  regulation  of  dangerous 
businesses,  the  regulation  of  occupations,  building  and  factory  regu- 
lations in  the  interest  of  health  and  safety,  pure  food  laws,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act,  the  collection 
of  tariffs  and  internal  revenue,  the  granting  of  patents,  the  register- 
ing of  trademarks,  the  experimental  and  informational  services  of 
the  government  in  aid  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  navigation,  etc., 
the  consular  service  in  its  relation  to  commercial  matters. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 

GEOLOGY. 

For  courses  see  page  91. 
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HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  passed  July 
21,  1906.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  established  as  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  on  May  1,  1872,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  who 
accepted  for  the  purpose,  funds  arising  from  the  landscript.  From 
time  to  time  support  was  received  from  the  federal  government, 
until  the  State,  realizing  that  agriculture  represents  its  principal 
industry,  decided  by  legislative  enactment  to  differentiate  and  spec- 
ifically support  an  agricultural  college. 

The  act  of  1906  establishing  the  present  College  and  better  known 
as  the  "Conner  Bill,"  contains  the  following  preamble  which  sets 
forth  reasons  for  enlarging  the  work  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture along  both  educational  and  research  lines: 

"Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  State,  and  the  main 
source  from  which  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  must  come. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  permanently  improving  the  soil,  multiplying  its  yield  and 
increasing  the  value  of  its  products.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
by  the  people  of  the  State  for  agricultural  education,  and  for  the 
practical  benefits  of  scientific  research  in  this  line,  and  for  improved 
methods  in  farming." 

This  act  provides  that  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  eleven 
men,  three  selected  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  proper, 
three  from  the  directors  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  includ- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  five  from  the  State  at 
large.  The  Board  has  the  same  functions  and  exercises  the  same 
authority  as  that  of  the  trustees  of  similarly  organized  and  coor- 
dinated divisions  of  the  University,  but  is  subject,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  to  the  general 
control  of  the  University  trustees. 
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BOARD  OF   TRUSTEES. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

JOHN  W.  BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1915. 

JOHN  T.  NEWTON,  Madison, 

8th  Congressional  District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1919. 

DUDLEY  M.  HUGHES,  Danville, 

3rd  Congressional  District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1919. 

From  the  Experiment  Station  Board. 

LAMARTINE  G.  HARDMAN,  Commerce, 

9th  Congressional  District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1914. 

JAMES  D.  PRICE,  Atlanta, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,         Term  expires  June   26,   1915. 

ROBERT  C.  NEELY,  Waynesboro, 

11th  Congressional  District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1916. 

From  the  State  at  Large. 

JAMES  J.  CONNER,  Cartersville, 

7th    Congressional    District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1919. 

JUDSON  L.  HAND,  Pelham, 

2nd   Congressional   District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1916. 

GEORGE  GILMORE,  Warthen, 

8th  Congressional  District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1916. 

JAMES  A.  THRASH,  Greenville, 

4th   Congressional   District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1918. 

LUCIUS  L.  McMULLAN,  Hartwell, 

8th    Congressional    District,  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1916. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   BOARD. 

JAMES  J.  CONNER,  President. 

T.  W.  REED,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ANDREW  M.   SOULE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Messrs.    Hardman,    Newton,    and    McMullan. 
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THE  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  TECHNICAL  STAFF. 

DAVID   CRENSHAW   BARROW,   LL.D.,    Chancellor. 

ANDREW  McNAIRN  SOULE,  B.S.A.,  Sc.D.,  President;  Director  of 
Farmers'  Institutes. 

JOHN  RICHARD  FAIN,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

ALFRED  AKERMAN,  A.B.,  M.F.,  Professor  of  Forestry. 

MILTON  PRESTON  JARNAGIN,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. 

THOMAS  HUBBARD  McHATTON,  B.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture. 

LEROY  COLLIER  HART,  B.S.,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Farm  Mechanics. 

WILLIAM  ARCHER  WORSHAM,  Jr.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  BURSON,  D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

*GUY  WITSOTZKEY  FIROR,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Secretary  of  Extension 
Department. 

J* JAMES  PHILANDER  CAMPBELL,  State  Agent  in  Extension  Dem- 
onstration Work. 

Z* JAMES  WILLIAM  HART,  Professor  Dairy  Husbandry. 

♦LEONIDAS  MYERS  CARTER,  Junior  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  A.  CRABB,  B.S.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

*DAVID  D.  LONG,  B.S.A.,  Soil  Expert  in  State  Survey. 

CHARLES  ANDERSON  WHITTLE.  A.B.,   Editor-Librarian. 

*JOHN  WILLIAM  FIROR,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

t*JOHN  KYGRESS  GILES,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  State  Agent  in  Exten- 
sion-Demonstration Work. 

LOY  EDMUND  RAST,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Agronomy  in 
Charge  of  Cotton  Industry. 

*LeROY  LUCIEN  JONES,  B.S.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry. 

HENRY  HINO  ROTHE,  D.V.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Science. 


*In  Extension  service. 

i*In  Cooperation  with  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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*MARION  W.  LOWRY,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Soil  Chemistry. 

t* JAMES  E.  DOWNING,  In  Charge  of  Pig  Clubs. 

J* ELIZABETH  G.  HOLT,  In  Charge  of  Girls'  Clubs. 

ROSS    RENFROE  CHILDS,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

LUTHER  STEPHENS  WATSON,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

OZIAS  TALCOTT  GOODWIN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

BENJAMIN  A.  CRANE,  Special  Lecturer  in  Cotton  Grading. 

THOMAS  W.  REED,  A.M.,  Registrar. 

ETHEL  REESE,  Secretary  to  President. 

PHARES  OBADIAH  VANATTER,  Superintendent  of  Field  Experi- 
ments. 

AMBROSE  PENN  WINSTON,  Farm  Foreman. 

FREDERICK  W.  CRYSLER,  B.S.,  Superintendent  of  Greenhouses 
and  Grounds. 

ROBERT  EDWIN  BLACKBURN,  B.S.A.,  Tutor  in  Agriculture. 

LaFAYETTE  RICHMOND  SMITH,  Student  Assistant  in  Farm  Me- 
chanics. 

LANNIE  GROOVER  PROCTOR,  Student  Assistant  in  Farm  Mechan- 
ics. 

ELMO  RAGSDALE,  Student  Assistant  in  Farm  Mechanics. 

LLOYD  WORRALL,  B.S.A.,  Student  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

NORA  SAYE,  Clerk  and  Stenographer. 

OLIVE   BELL,   Clerk  and  Stenographer. 

*  PEARL  DICKINSON,  Clerk  and  Stenographer. 
*ELLA  BAKER,  Clerk  and  Stenographer. 

*  PEARL  STOREY,  Multigraph  Operator. 

District  Agents  in  Extension-Demonstration  Work. 

WILLIAM  BRADFORD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Cedartown. 

JAMES  WALTER  HENDRICKS,  A.B.,  Sardis. 

GEORGE  VIVIAN  CUNNINGHAM,  Tifton. 

JAMES  G.  OLIVER,  Macon. 

S.  M.  COWN,  Union  City. 

$*LOIS  P.  DOWDLE,  Girls'  Work,  Rome. 

J*LILLA  FORREST,  Girls'  Work,  Moultrie. 


*In  Extension  service. 

J*In  Cooperation  with  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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GENERAL  STAFF. 

HENRY  CLAY  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

JOHN  PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,  C.  and  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHERSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science. 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.B.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  German. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach  es  Lett.,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Education. 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. 

W.  R.  KENDRICK,  First  Lieut.  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant 
of  Cadets. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  English  Literature. 

LINVILLE  LAURENTINE  HENDREN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Astronomy. 

JOHN  MOORE  READE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

URIAH  HAROLD  DAVENPORT,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

ROSWELL  POWELL  STEPHENS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

HOMER  VAN  VALKENBURGH  BLACK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

ROBERT  PRESTON  BROOKS,  B.A.,  (Oxon.)  Associate  Professor  of 
Georgia  History  and  Sociology. 

WILLIAM  OSCAR  PAYNE,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science. 

LUDWIG  REINHOLD  GEISSLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology. 
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HOWARD    W.    ODUM,    Ph.D.,    Associate    Professor    in    Educational 

Sociology. 
S.  B.  SLACK,  Adjunct  Professor  Civil  Engineering. 
MARION  DERELLE  DuBOSE,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English 

Language  and  German. 
SANDFORD  MEDDICK  SALYER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and 

English  Literature. 
ROBERT  SPENCER  POND,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  Mathematics. 
ERALBERT  TALMADGE  MILLER,  B.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
WILLIAM  TELFORD  TURK,  A.M.,  Instructor  Romance  Languages. 
REUBEN  WINGFIELD  ALLEN,  A.M.,  Instructor  Chemistry. 
DAVID  ROSCOE  CUMMING,  A.M.,  Tutor  Mathematics. 
THOMAS  ALLEN  MAXWELL,   Student  Assistant  Psychology. 
WILLIAM  CLYDE  NANNEY,  Assistant  Botany. 
FRANK  CRAWLEY  WARD,  Assistant  Botany. 
CADESMAN  POPE,  Student  Assistant  Civil  Engineering. 
FRANK  OLIVER  MILLER,  Student  Assistant  Civil  Engineering. 
CHARLES  HOLMES  STONE,  Student  Assistant  in  Drawing. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  and  while  it  has  certain 
buildings,  lands  and  equipment  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of  its 
corps  of  instructors  and  students,  its  work  in  general  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  University  proper,  so  that  agricultural  students  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  which  a  great  university  system  affords.  These 
advantages  include  instruction  and  advice  from  the  professors  in 
other  colleges,  use  of  the  general  libraries  and  scientific  laboratories, 
and  membership  in  the  various  class  and  society  organizations.  This 
is  most  desirable,  since  class-room  training  is  but  a  part  of  a  man's 
education. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  purpose  and  plan  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  are,  first  to 
train  agricultural  students  in  the  sciences  pertaining  to  correct  farm 
practice  that  they  may  receive  a  thorough  and  liberal  education; 
second,  to  so  arrange  the  course  of  instruction  that  men  of  limited 
means,  opportunity  and  education  may  receive  the  greatest  prac- 
tical benefit  by  attending  courses  of  varying  length  provided  by 
the  College;  third,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dissemination  of 
agricultural  knowledge  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  by  means 
of  extension  teaching,  farmers'  institutes,  and  bulletins  and  publi- 
cations of  a  popular  and  practical  nature. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  was  dedicated  January  18,  1909,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  The  building  is  2  64  feet  long,  72  feet  wide, 
three  stories  high.  It  is  constructed  of  cream-colored  pressed  brick, 
Bedford  lime  stone  for  the  foundation,  terra  cotta  trimmings  in 
designs  symbolical  of  the  purposes  of  the  building,  eaves  wide  and 
roof  of  red  tile.  The  structure  contains  60,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  has  sixty  large  rooms,  comprising  administrative  offices, 
department  offices,  private  laboratories,  library,  class  laboratories  for 
the  departments  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry, 
cotton  industry,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics,  veterinary  medicine, 
bacteriology,  entomology,  agricultural  chemistry;  class  room  and 
quarters  for  extension  work,  for  farm  demonstration  work,  boys' 
corn  and  pig  clubs,  girls'  canning  and  poultry  clubs,  and  an 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  400. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  is  kept 
comfortable,  clean  and  sanitary.  Shower  baths  and  lockers  are 
provided  for  students  whose  laboratory  work  in  shop  or  field  require 
this  convenience. 

CAMPUS  OF  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  campus  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  situated  about  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  administrative  building  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  Agricultural  Hall  occupies  a  commanding  position 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  surrounding  grounds  presenting  unus- 
ual advantages  for  landscape  gardening  and  the  making  of  a  beauti- 
ful campus.  Model  roads  and  walks  are  being  perfected,  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  planted  to  supplement  those  nature  has  already 
provided,  and  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  is  being  applied  as 
means  and  time  will  admit. 

AGRICULTURAL   LIBRARY. 

The  library  and  reading  room  occupy  large,  well  lighted  rooms 
on  the  main  floor  of  Agricultural  Hall.  A  good,  modern  agricultural 
library  has  been  established,  consisting  not  only  of  important  books 
recently  issued,  but  a  practically  complete  set  of  bulletins,  apper- 
taining to  agricultural  subjects,  of  all  the  states  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  government;  encyclopedias,  herd  and  flock  books,  and 
bound  volumes  of  leading  publications. 

About  one  hundred  publications  including  the  leading  agricultural 
journals  of  this  and  foreign  countries;  scientific  and  trade  papers 
bearing  upon  agriculture,  a  few  popular  magazines  and  leading 
daily  and  weekly  papers  of  the  state,  are  placed  in  the  reading  room 
for  use  of  the  students. 
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The  library  is  open  for  use  of  students  from  9  a.m.  till  6  p.  m. 
on  week  days,  and  books  not  on  the  reserve  shelves,  may  be  bor- 
rowed for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES 

Since  the  success  of  instruction  in  agriculture  depends  largely 
upon  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  laboratory  training,  the 
equipment  of  an  institution  in  this  respect  is  important.  Below 
will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  these  laboratories. 

AGRONOMY   LABORATORY. 

Three  laboratories  in  the  east  end  of  the  main  building  are  used 
by  the  department  of  agronomy.  The  soil  laboratory  is  completely 
equipped  with  soil  tubes,  shakers,  centrifuges,  water  baths,  ovens, 
distillation  apparatus,  scales,  etc.  This  laboratory  is  used  in  a  series 
of  experiments  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
mechanical  qualities  of  various  types  of  Georgia  soils. 

The  cereal  laboratory  is  used  for  the  study  of  farm  crops,  includ- 
ing seed  testing  and  cereal  judging.  Laboratory  tables,  seed  racks, 
seed  testing  apparatus,  seives,  magnifiers,  microscopes  and  wall 
cases  containing  specimens,  constitute  the  main  equipment  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  cotton  industry  laboratory  is  equipped  to  teach  students  how 
to  distinguish  the  varieties,  how  to  grade,  how  to  make  close  phy- 
siological study  of  the  fibre  under  the  compound  miscroscope  and 
how  to  meet  some  of  the  milling  problems  of  fibre  through  breed- 
ing, etc.  Varieties  are  combed  and  mounted,  individual  merits 
ascertained,  the  breaking  strength  of  varieties  determined,  etc. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  LABORATORIES. 

About  seven  thousand  square  feet  space  in  the  basement  of  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  is  set  aside  for  laboratory  work  in  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  dairying.  In  the  butter  making  laboratory 
are  various  makes  of  separators,  both  hand  and  power  which  the 
students  are  required  to  set  up  and  operate,  thus  giving  them  a 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  type  best  suited  to  their  farm  needs. 
The  laboratory  has  been  equipped  with  reference  to  the  home  dairy 
rather  than  a  creamery.  The  milk  testing  laboratory  is  a  large, 
well  lighted  room  in  which  several  models  of  Babcock  testers  are 
used.  Various  methods  are  used  for  determining  the  lactic  acid 
content  of  milk.  Facilities  are  also  provided  for  determining  the 
solids  not  fat,  as  well  as  how  to  make  curd  tests. 

A  pasteurizing  laboratory  in  which  students  are  taught  how  to 
meet  the  highest  sanitary  requirements  as  well  as  how  to  prepare 
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dairy  products  for  storage  and  long  shipment,  is  provided.  Refrig- 
erating facilities  in  which  temperature  requirements  are  met  in 
ripening,  storing  and  holding  of  different  dairy  products,  are  afford- 
ed for  laboratory  work  of  this  nature. 

Students  are  provided  herd  books  and  taught  how  to  trace  pedi- 
grees as  well  as  the  use  of  forms  for  tabulating  and  keeping  them. 
Various  breeds  of  live  stock  on  the  farm  are  used  for  stock  judging, 
breeding  and  feeding  experiments. 

HORTICULTURAL    LABORATORIES. 

The  department  of  horticulture  has  three  laboratories.  A  stu- 
dent laboratory  and  a  private  laboratory  are  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
and  the  third,  a  spraying  laboratory  on  the  horticultural  grounds, 
situated  about  400  yards  southeast  of  the  main  building. 

The  students'  laboratory  is  equipped  with  various  models,  miscro- 
scopes,  samples  of  horticultural  tools,  etc.  The  private  laboratory 
contains  a  culture  room,  fume  hoods  and  other  essential  fixtures  for 
research  work  in  horticulture.  Between  the  two  laboratories  is  the 
office  with  vault  apartment  for  records.  A  barn,  tool  shed  and  spray 
house  constitute  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  students'  field  work. 

Greenhouses.  The  College  greenhouses  consist  of  three  houses  each 
75  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide,  divided  into  seven  compartments  so 
that  practical,  experimental  and  class  work  can  be  carried  on  in  them 
at  the  same  time.  The  structures  are  semi-steel,  the  three  being 
connected  with  a  metal-lathe  concrete  work  room.  The  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  greenhouse  plant  provide  that  the  present  unit 
shall  constitute  only  a  wing  of  the  future  structure. 

FARM  MECHANICS  LABORATORIES. 

The  Farm  Mechanics  Laboratories  are  located  in  the  east  portion 
of  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  building  and  in  the  Farm  Mechanics 
building. 

The  laboratory  room  in  the  main  building  is  33x70  feet  and  is 
used  for  drawing  and  surveying,  being  equipped  with  50  drawing 
tables  with  parallel  attachments,  print  frames,  etc.  Besides  being 
used  for  student  instruction,  this  laboratory  is  also  used  for  mak- 
ing blue  print  drawings  of  barns  and  farm  buildings  in  general. 

The  surveying  equipment  is  sufficient  to  put  ten  parties  in  the 
field  and  consists  of  five  Bustrom  and  Brady  farm  levels  and  com- 
pass combination  instruments,  and  five  Keuffel  and  Esser  combina- 
tion farm  transits,  convertible  engineering  level,  nine  plane  tables, 
transit  for  advanced  work  and  all  other  necessary  surveying  acces- 
sories. 
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Farm  Machinery  Laboratory.  The  farm  machinery  laboratory 
is  located  in  the  Farm  Mechanics  building,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  second  story.  A  full  line  of  modern  farm  machinery  is  on  dis- 
play and  is  used  for  student  work.  Pumps,  hydraulic  ram,  wind- 
mill and  gasoline  engines  illustrating  different  forms  of  water 
supply.  Acetylene  and  its  adaptability  for  lighting,  heating  and 
cooking  on  the  farm,  is  demonstrated.  Plumbing  appliances  re- 
quired on  the  farm,  constitute  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Forge  Shop.  The  forge  shop  is  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Farm  Mechanics  building,  is  equipped  with  twelve  latest  models 
heavy  cast  iron  forges  with  coal  and  water  boxes  and  a  full  line  of 
tools.  The  blast  and  exhaust  of  the  forges  are  produced  by  fans 
electrically  driven.  Vises,  drills,  emery  wheel,  polishers,  grinders, 
etc.,  are  provided. 

Wood  Shop.  The  wood  shop  is  also  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Farm  Mechanics  building,  occupying  the  same  amount  of  space 
as  the  forge  shop.  The  equipment  consists  of  benches,  planer, 
matcher,  rip  and  cut-off  saw,  turning  lathe,  and  a  full  set  of  tools 
and  attachments  for  each  bench. 

Display  and  Assembling  Rooms.  Between  the  wood  shop  and 
forge  shops  is  the  display,  assembling,  supply,  and  tool  room.  Be- 
sides providing  racks  for  tools  for  both  the  forge  and  wood  shops, 
the  room  is  used  by  the  students  for  putting  together  furniture  and 
for  the  display  of  models  for  farm  buildings,  silos,  etc. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE  LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratories  of  this  department  occupy  a  portion  of  the  main 
floor  of  Agricultural  Hall  and  consist  of  three  main  rooms  with 
storage  room  connections.  The  histological  and  pathological  lab- 
oratory is  furnished  with  biological  desks,  microscopes  and  other 
instruments  and  accessories  necessary  to  the  work.  A  wall  cabinet 
contains  specimens  and  models  of  diseased  organs  and  parts.  Sur- 
gical instruments  and  cabinet  furnish  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
laboratory.  , 

A  small  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  pharmacy  with  complete  line  of 
veterinary  drugs  and  medicines  together  with  percolaters,  filters, 
mortars,  pestles,  scales,  pill  tiles,  a  case  of  two  hundred  crude  drugs, 
etc.,  for  use  in  the  study  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  for  the  study  of  disease  producing 
germs  is  equipped  with  biological  desks,  high-power  microscopes, 
microscopic  slides,  cabinets,  steam  and  hot  air  sterilizers,  incubator, 
culture  media  and  all  necessary  accessories.  A  specially  constructed, 
inside  room  adjoins  this  laboratory,  used  for  incubation  purposes  and 
is  fully  equipped. 
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Skeletons,  models  and  charts  of  farm  animals  are  available  for 
study  of  anatomy,  aside  from  opportunities  furnished  by  carcasses 
of  animals  at  the  hospital. 

Veterinary  Hospital.  The  veterinary  hospital  is  provided  with 
box  stalls  for  sick  animals,  bath  stall,  clinic  room,  operating  room, 
dissecting  room,  office  and  dispensary,  and  room  for  attendant.  A 
complete  equipment  of  hopples,  side  lines,  slings,  casting  harness, 
dental,  operating  and  obstetrical  instruments  and  appliances.  Clin- 
ics at  which  sick  or  injured  animals  are  treated  free  of  charge,  are 
held  at  stated  periods  during  the  school  year.  Students  are  trained 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseased  animals,  required  to  pre- 
pare and  administer  medicines  by  various  methods,  take  proper  care, 
and  maintain  correct  hygienic  conditions.  Score  cards  are  used 
for  examinations  of  animals  for  diseases,  unsoundness  and  blemishes. 

The  dissecting  room  is  used  during  the  colder  months  for  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  students  being  required  to  dissect 
and  study  various  parts  of  farm  animals,  and  observe  the  location 
of  internal  organs,  the  principal  blood  vessels,  nerves  and  other 
structures. 

Hog  cholera  serum  is  manufactured  at  the  hospital  and  affords 
frequent  opportunities  for  autopsies  of  hogs,  and,  therefore,  a 
study  of  contagious  and  parasitic  diseases. 

Hog  Cholera  Serum.  The  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  made  an 
appropriation  in  1911  for  manufacturing  Dorset-Niles  hog  cholera 
serum  and  continues  to  maintain  the  work,  employing  the  veteri- 
nary department  of  the  College  to  this  end,  that  students  may  be 
better  instructed  concerning  swine  diseases  and  the  manufacture 
and  administration  of  the  cholera  serum.  The  serum  is  manufac- 
tured and  supplied  at  cost  to  owners  of  swine  through  the  office 
of  the  State  Veterinarian  at  the  State  capitol.  The  serum  plant  was 
enlarged  in  1912  to  meet  the  increased  demand,  a  modern,  sanitary 
hog  house  sufficient  to  house  60  hogs,  being  added. 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY  LABORATORIES. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  this  department  are  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  practical  work.  Well  equipped  laboratories 
are  necessary  that  this  may  be  done. 

The  laboratories  occupy  the  west  end  of  the  top  floor  of  the  Col- 
lege building,  the  main  laboratory  being  well  ventilated  and  lighted 
from  three  sides.  These  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  new 
and  modern  desks,  hoods,  tables  for  microscopic  work,  and  appar- 
atus accommodating  sixty  to  seventy-five  students.  Adjoining  the 
main  laboratory  is  a  well-lighted  balance  room  equipped  with 
accurate  balances. 
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Adjoining  the  instructor's  office  is  a  private  laboratory  separated 
from  the  main  laboratory  by  the  store-room  which  opens  into  both 
laboratories.  This  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  analysis  of  soils, 
feeds,  fertilizers,  waters,  etc. 

Each  desk  in  the  laboratory  is  supplied  with  gas,  water  and  sinks. 
Ample  facilities  are  offered  for  students  to  specialize  in  the  different 
branches  of  analytical  work,  such  as  soils,  feeds  and  other  agricul- 
tural products. 

A  laboratory  has  been  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  for  the 
analyses  of  the  soil  types  of  the  State.  The  department  is  conduct- 
ing a  soil  survey  of  the  State  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Soils.  All  types  in  the  several  counties  surveyed  are  collected  and 
sent  to  the  laboratory  for  chemical  analyses. 

THE    COLLEGE    FARM. 

Contiguous  to  the  grounds  of  the  main  building  and  extending 
southward  for  more  than  a  mile,  lies  the  College  farm,  consisting  of 
830  acres.  The  land  is  of  varied  character  as  to  physical  condi- 
tion, types  of  soil  and  fertility.  Some  of  it  is  rough  and  broken, 
a  part  fairly  level,  and  a  portion  well  wooded.  This  diversity 
admits  of  tests  applicable  to  types  of  soils  and  conditions  found  in 
many  sections  of  the  State  and  is,  therefore,  an  advantage. 

Previous  to  being  taken  over  by  the  College,  the  land  had  been 
rented  and  handled  in  a  careless  manner.  No  crop  rotation  system 
had  been  followed,  very  little  livestock  had  been  kept,  and  as  a  result 
the  land  was  eroded  in  many  places  and  was  very  generally  in  poor 
physical  condition.  This  condition  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  vast  acreage 
in  Georgia,  and  it  has  been  of  advantage  in  affording  a  basis  of 
practical  instruction  in  soil  building  by  crop  rotation,  the  use  of 
legumes,  growing  live  stock,  terracing,  etc. 

The  farm  has  been  surveyed  and  mapped  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  bridges,  walks,  additional  buildings,  for  con- 
venience and  beauty,  as  funds  become  available.  A  survey  has  also 
been  made  of  the  soil  types  and  their  physical  characteristics  have 
been  determined. 

College  Barns.  As  funds  have  become  available  the  College  has 
erected  plain,  but  substantial  barns  after  plans  drawn  by  the  Farm 
Mechanics  Department.  Their  low  cost  and  general  utility  have  made 
them  popular  among  farmers.  The  College  is  combining  its  general 
stock  barn  and  dairy  barn  which  heretofore  have  been  separate 
pending  the  acquirement  of  sufficient  funds  to  develop  this  more 
economical  plan.  When  completed  the  barns  for  dairy  and  general 
live  stock  will  consist  of  one  large  hay  and  grain  barn  with  two  stall 
extensions,  modernly  equipped  for  economical  feeding  and  sanitary 
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housing  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  dairy  portion  being  completely 
equipped  for  the  most  careful  and  scientific  handling  of  the  products 
of  the  herd. 

Two  silos,  one  with  a  capacity  of  150  tons  and  another  of  200  ton 
capacity  are  used  at  this  barn. 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  has  two  barns  for  storage  and  lab- 
oratory work  located  on  the  experimental  plats.  These  are  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  purpose.  The  Horticultural  Department 
has  a  barn  on  the  horticultural  grounds,  new  and  well  equipped. 
These  and  the  tool  sheds,  bull  houses,  paddocks  for  young  stock, 
dipping  vats  for  hogs  and  cattle  constitute  in  the  main,  the  barn 
facilities  of  the  College. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Dairy  Herd.  With  a  small  beginning  commensurate  with  the 
sum  available  for  the  purpose,  the  College  began  in  1907  to  establish 
its  dairy  herd,  and  has  increased  it  from  17  to  40  Jerseys  and  from 
0  to  2  7  Holsteins.  A  pure  bred  bull  of  each  breed  is  owned.  Of 
the  Jerseys  18  are  pure  bred  and  of  the  Holsteins  14  are  pure  bred. 
Some  high  producing  cows  have  been  developed  and  the  production 
and  profits  per  cow  has  been  materially  increased. 

Beef  Herd.  A  Hereford  herd  of  54  head  is  being  pastured  dur- 
ing grazing  season  on  a  portion  of  the  College  farm  which  had  been 
abandoned  for  crop  purposes  because  of  its  eroded  and  depleted  con- 
dition. A  valuable  object  lesson  is  thus  being  afforded  as  to  how  to 
utilize  waste  lands  and  reclaim  for  crops.  An  object  lesson  is  also 
being  afforded  the  students  of  how  good  beef  types  can  be  developed 
with  native  cows  by  use  of  a  pure  bred  sire.  Short  Horns  are  being 
added  to  the  herds,  a  beginning  having  been  made  during  the  past 
year. 

Hog  Herd.  Tamworths  and  Berkshires  are  being  bred  on  the 
College  farm  as  representatives  of  the  extreme  types  of  bacon  and 
lard  producing  animals.  Offsprings  of  these  animals  are  being  widely 
distributed  in  the  State  for  breeding  purposes. 

Work  Stock.  Percherons  for  draft  stock  are  being  emphasized 
at  the  College.  Two  registered  mares  are  now  owned  by  the  College 
as  well  as  a  registered  stallion  and  some  grade  mares.  This  kind  of 
farm  power  equipment  is  being  added  as  fast  as  means  will  admit. 
Various  types  of  mules  are  also  used.  The  College  has  in  all  21  head 
of  draft  stock. 

Horse  Breeding.  Aside  from  the  registered  Percheron  mares  and 
the  pure  bred  stallion,  and  excellent  grade  mares  as  a  foundation 
for  breeding  work  on  the  farm,  the  College  has  been  able  to  inter- 
est various   communities   in   the  State   in   buying   Percheron   mares 
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and  stallions.  When  funds  are  obtained,  quite  extensive  plans  will 
be  put  in  force  for  assisting  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  get  better 
breeds  of  not  only  horses  but  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

THE    DEMONSTRATION    FIELD. 

A  field  of  twenty  acres  has  been  set  aside  for  experimental  work. 
This  area  of  land  has  been  subdivided  into  more  than  1,000  plats, 
ranging  in  size  from  y50  to  y10  of  an  acre.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  experimental  field,  nature  is  constantly  being  asked  questions, 
and  new  facts  of  interest  are  being  brought  to  light  by  actual  field 
tests;  the  value  of  principles'  and  theories  developed  through  lab- 
oratory research  is  determined,  and  thus  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dent is  made  more  complete,  since  he  not  only  receives  instruction 
in  theory  in  the  class-room,  but  has  the  underlying  scientific  prin- 
ciples fully  demonstrated  to  him  in  the  laboratory,  and  sees  the 
actual  results  which  follow  the  application  of  these  principles  in 
farm  practice. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  the  demonstration  field  to  the  devel- 
opment of  strains  of  cotton,  corn  and  other  farm  crops  into  better 
kinds  than  those  ordinarily  grown.  The  relation  of  fertilizers  to 
crop  production,  the  influence  of  various  methods  of  cultivation, 
the  value  of  crop  rotations,  and  the  merits  of  new  and  interesting 
varieties  of  farm  crops  are  fully  tested,  and  not  only  made  a  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  student,  but  the  results  are  distributed  free 
of  cost  to  the  farmers  of  the  state. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Cotton  Industry,  special 
plats  are  set  aside  for  conducting  experiments  in  cotton  breeding, 
both  by  selection  and  hybridization,  and  students  are  given  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  results  of  their  own  experiments.  A  test  of  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  cotton  is  also  conducted.  During  the  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  seasons,  students  are  required  to  write  full  de- 
scriptions of  varieties,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 

ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS. 

About  thirty-five  acres  of  the  College  farm  have  been  set  aside 
for  horticultural  purposes.  The  land  is  rolling,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  acres  of  sand,  which  will  serve  well  for  truck 
crops,  the  soil  is  red  clay.  The  field  has  been  plotted  and  a  variety 
orchard  planted,  in  which  all  the  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums  and  other  fruits  recommended  for  this  section  are  well  rep- 
resented, so  that  a  comparative  study  of  their  qualities  can  be  made. 
As  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit,  a  truck  garden  is  being  developed, 
experimental  plats  laid  out,  and  a  commercial  orchard  started.  A 
plantation  of  small  fruits  is  already  well  established.     For  the  ben- 
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efit  of  the  fruit  growers  at  large,  the  horticultural  grounds  will 
serve  as  a  testing  field  for  all  new  varieties,  and  also  as  a  labora- 
tory for  experiment  in  and  demononstrations  of  all  practices  of 
orchard  and  garden  management  for  the  benefit  of  the  student. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUR. 

The  students  of  the  College  have  an  organization  of  their  own, 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Club,  which  meets  every  week.  The 
purpose  of  the  society  is  to  obtain  drill  in  parliamentary  practice, 
and  in  declamation  and  debate,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  scientific 
and  practical  phases  of  many  important  agricultural  problems.  The 
club  publishes  the  "Agricultural  Quarterly,"  which  is  not  only  dis- 
tributed among  the  students,  but  is  circulated  over  the  state.  This 
publication  forms  a  desirable  medium  of  communication  between 
students  and  farmers,  and  furnishes  useful  literary  training  to  stu- 
dents. 

HORTICULTURAL  CLUR. 

The  students  interested  in  horticulture  have  a  club  which  meets 
semi-monthly  for  the  discussion  of  live  problems  in  that  field  of 
agriculture.  At  the  1912  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
the  student  members  of  the  College  Horticultural  Society  were  rated 
active  members  of  the  state  organization  upon  the  payment  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  dues  of  the  state  society. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  remarkably  low  cost  of  a  full  collegiate 
year  in  the  College.  By  rooming  in  the  dormitories,  a  young  man 
can  live  at  the  University  almost  as  cheaply  as  at  home. 

The  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Room  rent  in  College  dormitories,  $2.50  per  month;  this  in- 
cludes electric  lights,  heavy  furniture  and  care  of  room.  The  stu- 
dents provide  fuel,  mattress,  bed  furnishings  and  toilet  articles. 
Board  in  Denmark  Dining  Hall  costs  about  $10.00  a  month  on  the 
cooperative  plan.  Room  rent  and  board  are  paid  monthly.  Furnish- 
ed rooms  in  private  families  may  be  secured  at  $3.00,  $5.00  or  more 
per  month  for  each  occupant. 

Laundry  will  cost  about  $1.25  a  month,  and  books  about  $10.00 
a  year.  All  students  are  required  to  join  one  of  the  literary  societies, 
the  initiation  fee  being  $2.00. 

Uniform  for  the  military  department  will  cost  about  $20.00. 
This  will  last  two  or  three  years. 

In  short,  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  college  year 
of  nine  months,  need  not  exceed  $175.00  to  $200.00. 
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Expenses  for  short  term  students  are  in  proportion  to  those  for 
long  course  students.  The  cost  of  attending  the  Short  Courses  will 
vary  from  $15.00  to  $25.00,  depending  on  railroad  fare. 

AGRICULTURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  number  of  popular  bulletins  are  issued  each  year  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  farmers  of  the  state,  giving  information  which  the 
farmer  seems  to  be  most  in  need  of  at  the  time.  They  are  not  tech- 
nical but  convey  in  popular  language  the  results  of  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  the  College,  or  acquired  from  other  reliable  sources.  Spec- 
ial stress  is  being  given  in  these  bulletins  to  providing  the  Georgia 
farmer  with  the  information  he  is  now  seeking  to  enable  him  to  di- 
versify his  farming  and  abandon  the  policy  of  a  single  crop. 

A  press  service  is  conducted  by  an  editor  of  the  College.  This 
amounts  to  about  200  columns  of  reading  matter  per  week.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  dailies  and  weeklies  of  the  state  use  it.  The  weekly 
papers  are  provided  a  free  plate  service,  or  plates  of  prepared  type. 

In  the  two  ways  mentioned  the  College  is  reaching  the  bulk  of 
reading  farmers  in  the  state  with  timely  agricultural  information, 
on  an  average  of  once  a  week  during  the  school  session. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Junior  Scholarship — $50.00  in  gold  given  by  the  Virginia-Caroli- 
na Chemical  Company  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  profi- 
ciency in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year  1913-'14. 

Sophomore  Scholarship — $40.00  in  gold  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Company  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year  1913-'14. 

Freshman  Scholarship — $25.00  in  gold  given  by  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Company  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year  1913-'14. 

One  Year  Agricultural  Course — $25.00  in  gold  given  by  the  Virgin- 
ia-Carolina Chemical  Company  to  the  student  showing  the  great- 
est proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year 
1913-'14. 

Trustee  Prizes — $25.00  in  gold  from  the  board  of  trustees  to  the 
student  writing  the  best  essay  on  "The  influence  of  the  passing  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Bill   on  Agricultural  Progress." 

Fifteen  dollars  in  gold  in  two  prizes  of  $10.00  and  $5.00,  given 
by  the  American  Coal  Products  Company,  for  the  best  essay  on 
"Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  an  Economic  Source  of  Nitrogen  and  its 
use  in  Agriculture." 
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Twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  given  by  the  Virginia-Carolina  Chem- 
ical Company  for  the  best  essay  on  "Factors  that  Increase  the  Effi- 
ciency of  Fertilizers." 

H.  G.  Hastings  Prize — Ten  dollars  in  gold  given  by  H.  G.  Hastings 
&  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  best  essay  on  "Requirements  for 
Corn  Improvement  for  Georgia." 

Separator  given  by  the  DeLaval  Separator  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in  dairy  work. 

$25.00  to  be  given  by  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Association  of 
Georgia  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Relation  of  Cotton  Seed  and  its 
By-Products  to  the  Live  Stock  Industry  of  the  South." 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  scholarships  valued  at  $250  each  given  by  the  Southern  Rail- 
way Company. 

One  scholarship  valued  at  $250.00,  given  by  H.  G.  Hastings  and 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

One  scholarship  valued  at  $100.00,  given  by  Hon.  Gordon  Lee. 

One  hundred  and  six  scholarships  for  corn  club  boys  short  course 
were  given  in  1913  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  200  will  be  given 
in  1914. 

Twenty-six  scholarships  for  the  girls  club  short  course  were  given 
in  1913  and  more  will  be  offered  in  1914. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Students  must  be  16  years  of  age. 

Four-year  Degree  Course:  Admission  to  the  four-year  degree 
course  requires  14  units.  A  student  can  enter,  however,  condi- 
tioned in  2  units,  provided  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  school  that  does 
not  give  full  14  units.  Certificates  will  not  be  accepted  for  12  units 
from  those  schools  that  require  14  units  for  graduation. 

Required  Subjects. 

English,  3,  Geometry,  1, 

Algebra,  1%,  History,  2, 

Foreign  Language,  2  units. 
Not  more  than  6%  units  can  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Solid  Geometry,  %  ;  Agriculture,  3;  Physical  Geography,  1;*  Draw- 
ing, 1;  Physics,  1;  Physiology,  y2  ;  Botany,  1;  Zoology,  1;  Chemis- 
try, 1;  *Manual  Training,  2;  Commercial  subjects,  (Typewriting, 
Shorthand,  etc.),  2;  Additional — History,  Mathematics,  English,  or 
Foreign  Language,  each  1. 

*Not  more  than  three  units  will  be  allowed  on  freehand  drawing, 
manual  training  and  commercial  subjects. 
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Only  one  conditioned  unit  will  be  allowed  in  a  required  subject, 
with  the  exception  of  foreign  language,  where  two  will  be  allowed. 
Upon  entrance,  conditioned  students  must  submit  plan  to  the  presi- 
dent showing  how  they  will  make  up  these  conditions.  If  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  these  conditions  are  not  removed, 
the  head  of  the  College  will  designate  certain  courses  to  be  taken 
for  their  removal. 

After  a  student  has  taken  a  college  course  in  a  subject,  he  cannot 
stand  entrance  examination  on  that  subject  to  remove  conditions, 
except  for  required  subjects. 

A  certificate  cannot  be  corrected  after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term.  Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  Athens  and  throughout 
the  state  on  June  11th,  12th  and  13th,  and  September  15th,  16th, 
17th  and  18th. 

Summary  of  Work  Required  to  Secure  Above  Units. 

A  study  of  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  a  number  of  English 
Classics,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson. 

A  study  of  Arithmetic,  High  School  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 

A  study  of  two  of  the  following  history  groups:  Ancient  History, 
English  History,  American  History  and  Civics,  Modern  History. 

A  study  of  a  foreign  language.  Any  foreign  language  can  be 
offered,  but  in  case  the  student  is  conditioned  he  will  be  expected 
to  take  either  German  or  French. 

For  further  information  ask  for  special  bulletin  on  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  for  work  in  Physical  Geography, 
Physics,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  y2  unit  in  Zoology, 
where  the  work  has  covered  a  standard  text  and  laboratory  work. 

One  unit  will  be  given  for  work  in  general  agriculture,  and  one 
unit  each  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticulture.  In 
each  case  the  student  must  have  had  the  required  laboratory  work. 

Drawings  must  be  presented  by  the  students  who  wish  credit  in 
either  free  hand  or  mechanical  drawing  or  in  the  combination  of  the 
two,  for  one  unit. 

Students  having  finished  approved  courses  in  both  wood  and  forge 
work  that  has  covered  a  year's  work  of  five  periods  a  week  of  1% 
hours  each,  are  entitled  to  two  units,  or  one  unit  for  either. 

An  approved  course  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  and  Typewriting 
will  be  accepted  as  1  unit.     Double  periods  required. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  entrance  send  for  special 
bulletin. 

One- Year  Course.  Students  18  years  of  age  who  have  had  at  least 
three  months  actual  farm  experience  are  admitted  to  this  course 
without  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  officer  of  the 
College.     Students  should  bring  with  them  evidence  of  their  farm 
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experience,  otherwise  they  will  have  to  be  examined  on  this  point. 
They  must,  of  course,  have  a  good  common  school  education  in 
order  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  provided,  and  must  be  diligent 
and  faithful  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  These  students  are 
not  candidates  for  degrees. 

SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  COTTON  INDUSTRY. 

The  course  in  Cotton  Industry  is  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  a  cotton-growing  section.  Students  who  desire  to  special- 
ize in  fehe  work  will  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  any  of  the 
courses  of  instruction,  provided  they  select  from  allied  subjects  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  to  meet  the  University  requirements.  A 
special  course  of  30  days  is  offered  in  July  to  all  who  desire  to 
specialize  in  cotton  grading  and  related  subjects.  Special  railroad 
rates  will  be  in  force  on  account  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Sum- 
mer School  in  July.  Work  can  be  taken  in  cotton  grading  and  also 
in  some  other  Summer  School  course. 

FARMERS'    ANNUAL   CONFERENCE. 

"Farmers'  Week"  at  the  College  in  January  is  designed  to  bring 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  into  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
College,  afford  a  better  conception  of  the  work  which  the  institu- 
tion is  offering  their  sons  and  at  the  same  time  afford  opportunity  to 
acquire  information  for  profitable  application  on  their  farms.  This 
"open  week"  occurs  during  sessions  of  the  Short  Course  for  men, 
Short  courses  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  proven  winners  in  corn 
and  canning  club  work,  and  during  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Geor- 
gia Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Association,  the  Georgia  State  Horticultur- 
al Society  and  the  Georgia  Breeders'  Associations. 

SELF-HELP. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  encourage  students  to  work 
as  much  of  their  time  as  possible,  for  both  economic  and  practical 
reasons.  In  this  way  the  cost  to  the  student  may  be  reduced  con- 
siderably, and  his  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  scientific  principles 
in  farm  practice  may  be  materially  broadened.  It  is  both  important 
and  necessary  that  labor  with  the  hands  should  be  recognized  as 
honorable  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  an  agricultural  people. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties of  securing  help  from  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship 
Fund  as  those  in  other  departments  of  the  University  at  Athens. 
The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy  young  men  on  condition 
that  they  obligate  themselves  to  return  it  with  four  per  cent,  inter- 
est.    Applications  for  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  University.  A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the 
fund  and  blank  forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request. 
This  fund  makes  it  possible  for  many  young  men  of  limited  means 
to  secure  an  education. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  four-years  course  provides  for  a  liberal  and  thorough  training 
along  scientific  lines  in  agronomy,  soil  fertility,  animal  husbandry, 
dairy  husbandry,  horticulture,  farm  mechanics  and  cotton  industry. 
General  training  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  biology,  English  and 
mathematics  is  also  provided.  Since  the  field  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  so  broad  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  student  to  pursue 
all  the  courses  offered  in  four  years,  certain  fundamental  studies 
are  prescribed,  and  the  largest  liberty  of  selection  commensurate 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  student,  is  permitted.  In  this  way  the 
student  is  enabled  to  select  a  course  which  is  in  keeping  with  his 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  sufficient  special  training  to  fit 
him  for  the  line  of  work  he  desires  to  pursue  after  graduating. 

The  one-year  course  is  provided  for  men  who  have  only  a  limited 
amount  of  time  and  money  at  their  disposal,  and  who  in  many  in- 
stances have  not  the  fundamental  training  which  would  enable  them 
to  pursue  a  four-years  course  of  study  advantageously.  Men  of  this 
class,  however,  can  improve  their  knowledge  and  ability  to  manage 
farms  and  meet  their  problems  by  pursuing  this  course.  Naturally, 
the  training  provided  in  this  course  is  of  a  restricted  and  practical 
nature. 

The  three-months  course  and  the  ten-day  courses  and  conferences 
are  provided  for  those  actually  engaged  in  farming  or  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  it  who  desire  to  obtain  the  largest  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  which  they  can  apply  immediately  and  with 
profit,  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  These  courses  confer  great  benefits 
upon  all  who  pursue  them,  and  are  to  be  commended  particularly 
to  men  varying  in  age  from  25  to  60  years  who  have  not  had  the 
benefits  of  agricultural  training  in  the  past,  and  are  therefore  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  to  look  for  information  and  very  often  how  to 
apply  it  successfully  even  after  they  have  acquired  it. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  is  conferred  on 
those  who  complete  the  four-year  course.  Those  who  desire  special 
information  relative  to  any  part  of  the  course  may  obtain  it  by  writ- 
ing to  the  college  authorities.  An  outline  of  the  degree  course  is  as 
follows: 


Freshman. 

Agronomy   1,  2 

Animal  Husbandry  1, 

Farm  Men.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
Horticulture  1,  2  and  3,_ 

English  1, 

Chemistry  1,  _____  _ 

Mathematics  1  and  2   _  _ 
Military  Science  _   _   _    _ 


hrs. 


Sophomore. 

Animal  Husb.  2,  3, 
4    and    5    _    _    _    _    . 


4    hrs. 


Botany  1, 3 

Agr.  Chemistry  1  and  2,      4 

History  2  or  4, 3 

English  2, 3 

Physics  2, 3 

Veterinary  Science  1,  2,  _   3 


19    hrs. 

23   hrs. 

GENERAL    AGRICULTURE. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Agr.  Chem.  2b  and  3b, 

_    4   hrs. 

Agr.  Chemistry  4b,  _  _ 

_   4   hrs. 

Agronomy   5,    6,   _   _    _ 

_   4     " 

Animal  Husb.  6,  7,  _  _ 

_    2     " 

Agronomy  3, _  _ 

O         n 

Poultry  Husb.   1, 

_   1     *' 

Farm  Mch.   6,   7,  _  _  _ 

_    2     " 

Veterinary  Science  3,  4, 

_   3     " 

Horticulture  10,   _   _   _ 

_   1    " 

Cotton  Industry  4,  5,  _ 

_   3     " 

Bacteriology      ) 
Entomology      ) 

_   3     " 

Farm  Mech.  8,  9, 

-   1% 

Forestry  _______ 

-    1% 

Elective  ______ 

_   4   hrs. 

Elective  ______ 

_   6   hrs. 

21   hrs. 

22   hrs. 

AGRONOMY. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Agr.  Chem.  2b  and  3b  _ 

_    4   hrs. 

Agr.  Chemistry  4b,  _  _ 

_   4   hrs. 

Agronomy  5,  6,  _ 

_    4     " 

Agronomy  7  and  8, 

_   3     " 

Agronomy  3,  _  _  _  _  _ 

_    3     " 

Agronomy  11, 

_   1     " 

Cotton  Industry  4,  5,  _ 

3     " 

Cotton  Ind.  7  and  8, 

_    4     " 

Bacteriology      } 
Entomology      J 

_    3     " 

Farm  Mch.  8,  9, 

-    1% 

Forestry  3, _  _ 

-    1% 

Elective  ______ 

_    4   hrs. 

Elective  ______ 

_   6   hrs. 

21   hrs. 

21   hrs. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Agr.  Chem  2b  and  3b,  _ 

_   4   hrs. 

Agr.  Chemistry  4b,  _  _ 

_   4   hrs. 

Animal  Husb.  6,  7, 

_  2    " 

Animal  Husb.   8,  9,  _  _ 

_    6     " 

Vet.  Medicine  3,  4,  _  _ 

_    3     " 

Vet.  Science  5,  6,  _  _  _ 

_   3     " 

Agronomy  5,  6,  _  _  _  _ 

_    4     " 

Farm  mech.  8,  9,  _  _  _ 

-    1% 

Farm  Mech.  6,  7, 

_    2     " 

Forestry  3, 

-    1% 

Bacteriology     1 
Entomology      f 

_   3     " 

Elective  ______ 

_   6   hrs. 

Elective  ______ 

_   3   hrs. 

21   hrs. 


22   hrs. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Junior. 

Agr.  Chemistry  2b,  3b,  or 

Botany  9, 4   hrs. 

Farm  Mech.  6,  7, 2    " 

Hort.  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  _  _  6    " 

Agronomy  5,  6, 4     " 

Bacteriology iy2 

Entomology iy2 

Elective 3   hrs. 


Senior. 

Agr.  Chem.  4b,  or  Bot.  6,  4   hrs. 

Hort.  11,  14,  15  or  16,  _  3     " 

Horticulture   12,   _   _   _   _  3  Mi 

Cotton  Ind.  4, 1% 

Farm  Mech.  8,  9, 1}_ 

Forestry  3, 1% 

Elective  _______  6  hrs. 


22   hrs. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Junior. 

Agr.  Chem.  2,  3, 9   hrs. 

Agronomy  3,  ______  3     " 

Agronomy  5,  6, 4     " 

Bacteriology 1% 

Entomology 1  % 

Elective  _______  3   hrs. 


Senior. 

Agr.  Chemistry  4, 

Animal  Husb.  6,  7,  _ 

Poultry  Husb.  1, 

Farm  Mechanics  8,  9, 

Geology 

Elective  _  _  _  _  _ 


22   hrs. 
FARM  MECHANICS. 


21  hrs. 


.   9   hrs. 
.   2    " 

.   1    " 
-   I1/. 
■   1% 
6  hrs. 

21  hrs. 


Junior. 


hrs. 


Senior. 


Farm  Mechanics  10  _  _  _  _  4 

Agronomy  5,  6 4 

Agronomy  3 3 

Farm  Mechanics  11,  12   _  _  4 

Chemistry  2b  and  3b  _  _  _  4 

Electives 3 


hrs. 

5}_ 


Farm  Mechanics  14,  15  _ 
Animal   Husb.    6,    7,  and 

Poultry  Husb.  1 3 

Farm  Mechanics  8a, 3 

Farm  Mechanics  16, 3 

Forestry 1  *£ 

Electives   _______6 


22 


22 


Foreign  Language. 


Students  who  do  not  present  two  units  of  a  foreign  language  at 
entrance  may  take  a  foreign  language  in  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years,  and  carry  over  Mathematics  and  Physics  into  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years. 

Those  desiring  to  study  medicine  may  continue  the  study  of  French 
and  German  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  thus  prepare  them- 
selves for  entrance  into  the  highest  grade  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Laboratory  Periods. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  two  laboratory  hours  count  as  one 
hour  of  iecitation,  and  are  included  on  that  basis  in  the  number  of 
hours  required. 
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Changes  in  Courses. 

When  changes  are  made  in  the  courses,  students  may  graduate 
under  the  curriculum  in  force  when  they  enter  or  under  the  new 
curriculum,  provided  they  conform  to  all  of  the  requirements. 

Electives. 

The  courses  are  arranged  so  that  students  may  pursue  a  general 
course  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  or  specialize  in  Agronomy, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Horticulture,  Chemistry  and  Farm  Mechanics. 
Students  who  desire  to  specialize  must  elect  a  group  in  the  Junior 
year  and  take  the  coordinate  group  in  the  Senior  year.  Before  reg- 
istering they  must  submit  a  written  statement  of  electives  for  the 
year  to  the  head  of  the  department  from  which  their  group  is  chosen. 
Students  who  specialize  will  be  required  to  write  a  thesis  before 
graduation.  The  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic  related  to  the  group 
selected  in  the  Junior  year. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  is  given  upon  the 
completion  of  the  studies  outlined  below.  These  studies  have  been 
chosen  for  their  cultural  as  well  as  their  professional  value. 

Note. — Candidates  for  this  degree  who  do  not  offer  two  units  in 
foreign  language  at  entrance,  must  take  a  foreign  language  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  addition  to  the  scheduled  work. 

Freshman.  hrs.  Sophomore.  hrs. 

Shop  Work  (F.  Mch.  1)   _  _    1V2       Forest  Surveying,  1 

Drawing    (Mch.   2   and   2a),    2  Ms  (F.  Mch.  5a)  -  - |     4 

English  1, 3  Saw  Mill  Construction, 


History  2  and  3, 3 

Mathematics  1,2, 3 

Physics  2, 4 

Botany  1, 4 


(F.  Mch.  5b) _  _J 

English  2, 3 

Mathematics  3,  ______  3 

Botany  2, 4 

Chemistry  2,  _______  4 

Forestry  4,  ________  3 


21 
hrs. 


Junior. 

Saw  Mill  Machinery, 

(F.  Mch.  7a) 

Timber  Physics, 

(F.   Mch.   lb)    _  .  _  _ 
Wood  Preservatives, 

(F.  Mch.  7c) 

Botany  9,  ________   4 

Zoology  2,  ________    4 

Analysis    of    Woods,    Gums, 

Resins,    and    Derivatives, 

(Agr.   Chem.    2a  and   3a)    6 

Forestry  5, 3 

Geology  _________!% 


21 
Senior.  hrs. 

Soil   Physics    (Agronomy 

5  and  6) 4 

Concrete   (F.  Mch.   8a) ) 

Forest  Roads   (F.  Mch.  9)    jl% 
Forestry  5,  ________    2 

Forestry  6, 2 

Forestry  7, 2 

Forestry  8, 4 

Forestry  9, 2 

Forestry  1,  ________    3 


22% 


20% 
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AGRONOMY 

JNO.  R.  PAIN,  Professor. 

G.  A.  CRABB,  Adjunct  Professor. 

L.  E.  RAST,  Adjunct  Professor  Cotton  Ind. 

P.  O.  VANATTER,  Instructor. 

R.  R.   CHILDS,  Instructor. 

L.   S.   WATSON,   Instructor. 

LLOYD  WORRALL,  Tutor. 

1.  Cereals.  The  cereals  studied  include  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye  and  rice;  sorghum,  millet  and  buckwheat  are  studied  briefly 
in  so  far  as  the  grains  are  used  for  food.  The  study  of  these  cereals 
includes  the  origin,  history,  composition,  cultivation  and  methods 
of  improvement.  In  addition  to  text-book  work,  the  cereals  are 
grown  in  nursery  rows  convenient  to  the  College,  so  that  the  student 
may  study  the  plants  first  hand.  The  demonstration  field  is  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Two  hours.  Second  and  third  term. 
Freshman.     Professor  Fain,  Professor  Rast. 

2.  Cereal  Judging.  This  is  a  laboratory  course.  The  study  begins 
with  the  seed  and  is  followed  up  by  the  study  of  the  mature  plant 
and  its  relation  to  seed  production.  A  part  of  this  work  is  in  the 
field  and  in  the  demonstration  barn,  so  that  the  student  is  taught 
not  only  the  various  facts  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  cereals, 
but  he  acquires  the  habit  of  studying  these  plants  in  the  field.  The 
demonstration  field  and  cereals  grown  in  nursery  rows  form  excel- 
lent facilities  for  this  work.  The  germination  of  corn  is  given 
especial  attention,  and  the  records  in  the  demonstration  field  are 
used  in  this  connection,  showing  the  relationship  between  the  germ- 
ination and  growth  of  the  various  varieties  tested.  One  laboratory 
period.  Second  and  third  term.  Freshman.  Professor  Fain,  Pro- 
fessor Rast. 

*4.  Grasses  and  Forage  Crops.  The  different  varieties  of  grasses 
and  forage  crops  are  studied  with  reference  to  their  yield,  composi- 
tion and  feeding  value.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  those  grasses 
and  forage  crops  that  are  adapted  to  southern  conditions.  As  silage 
is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  form  in  which  forage  crops  can  be  pre- 
pared in  this  state,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  crops 
best  adapted  for  silage,  the  best  method  of  handling  the  crop  and 
harvesting  it.  This  course  alternates  with  "12"  and  "13."  Given  first 
in  1914-1915.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Junior  Professor 
Fain. 

5.  Soil  Physics.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin  of  soils,  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  disintegration,  and  the  physical  properties  of  different 
types,   especially  in  their  relation  to   crop   production.      Laboratory 
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experiments  are  required  with  type  soils.  Each  student  may  substi- 
tute his  home  soil  for  one  of  the  types.  This  should  be  an  average 
sample,  taken  from  several  places  of  the  most  uniform  type  from 
his  home  farm  and  community.  In  addition  to  the  text,  parallel 
reading  will  be  assigned.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
First  half  year.     Junior.     Professor  Crabb. 

6.  Soil  Fertility.  Factors  in  crop  production  and  methods  of 
controlling  these  are  studied  with  especial  attention  to  the  influence 
of  culture  and  fertilization.  Methods  of  handling  the  soil,  so  as  to 
permanently  increase  fertility,  rather  than  for  temporary  crop  pro- 
duction, are  emphasized.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  uses 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  general  soil  management.  Parallel 
reading  will  be  assigned.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Half  year.     Junior.     Professor  Crabb. 

7.  Soil  Formations.  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  soil 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  their  origin  and  methods  of  forma- 
tion, soil  series  and  types  and  their  relation  to  crop  adaptation,  with 
especial  attention  given  to  southern  soils  and  conditions.  Parallel 
reading  will  be  required.  First  and  second  term.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory.     Senior.     Professor  Crabb. 

8.  Drainage  and  Irrigation.  The  history  and  development  of 
drainage  and  irrigation,  their  economic  relation,  the  principles  and 
practices  of  each  as  applied  to  southern  soils.  Third  term.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.     Professor  Crabb. 

*9.  Soil  Management.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  principal  soil 
types  of  the  South  and  especially  of  Georgia,  the  object  being  to 
determine  the  value  of  plant  food  taken  from  the  soil  by  various 
crops  and  to  plan  methods  for  increasing  soil  fertility  and  establish- 
ing systems  of  permanent  agriculture.  Laboratory  studies  will  be 
made  in  the  greenhouse  by  pot  tests  and  soil  solutions  of  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  the  state.  Prerequisite,  Agronomy  "5"  and  "6."  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  This  course  will  be  given 
first  in  1915  and  in  1917,  and  will  alternate  with  Agronomy  "10." 
Professor  Crabb. 

*10.  Fertilizers  and  Manures.  This  course  will  include  the  his- 
tory and  the  development  and  production  of  the  various  materials 
used  to  increase  crop  growth.  Source,  manufacture,  application 
and  effect  of  the  different  materials  will  receive  especial  attention. 
Laboratory  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  greenhouse  to  study  the 
effect  of  the  different  fertilizing  materials  on  plant  growth.  Pre- 
requisite, Agronomy  "5"  and  "6."  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Seniors.  This  course  will  alternate  with  Agronomy  "9," 
and  will  be  given  first  in  1914  and  in  1916      Professor  Crabb. 
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11.  Seminar.  An  opportunity  for  the  student  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  in  Agronomy  will  fee  given  in  this  course.  Current 
periodicals  and  recent  books  will  be  reviewed.  One  two-hour  period. 
Seniors.     Professor  Fain,  Professor  Crabb,  and  Professor  Rast. 

*12.  Weeds.  Weeds  prevalent  in  the  various  sections  of  the  state 
will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  habits  of  growth,  crop  rela- 
tionship and  means  of  eradication.  Time  of  growth,  seed  habits,  and 
means  of  seed  distribution  will  be  given  especial  attention.  Students 
will  be  required  to  make  a  collection  of  weeds  and  their  seeds,  and 
classify  them.  This  course  will  be  given  only  in  connection  with 
Agronomy  "13,"  and  will  alternate  with  Agronomy  "4."  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period.  One-half  year.  Senior.  Professor 
Fain. 

^13.  Seeds.  Seeds  will  be  considered  relative  to  their  structure, 
production,  vitality,  purity,  commercial  grades,  centers  of  produc- 
tion, and  market  variations.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory. 
Given  only  in  connection  with  number  "12"  and  alternating  with 
number  "4."    One-half  year.     Senior.     Professor  Fain. 

14.  Farm  Crops.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  continue  the  study  of  cereals  as  well  as  to  con- 
sider crops  especially  adapted  to  the  state.  Experiment  Station 
literature  will  be  freely  consulted.  The  records  of  the  College  field 
work  will  be  given  especial  attention.  Definite  problems  with  one 
or  more  of  these  crops  will  be  given  the  students.  Two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  period.     Senior.     Professor  Fain. 

COTTON  INDUSTRIES 

1.  Special  students  who  wish  to  take  work  in  cotton  industry 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  cotton.  The  instructor  will  meet  with  such  students  once  a  week 
for  conference  and  direction.  Experiment  Station  work  in  this 
country  will  receive  especial  attention.     Professor  Rast. 

2.  Field  Work  for  Special  Students.  Field  work  conducted  by 
this  department  will  give  students  opportunity  to  get  first  hand  in- 
formation from  the  experiments  under  way.  The  records  of  the 
field  for  some  years  are  also  available.     Professor  Rast. 

*3.  Production  of  Cotton  and  other  Fibre  Crops.  Varieties,  meth- 
ods of  selection,  planting,  culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  the 
cotton  crop  will  be  considered  in  detail.  As  a  matter  of  comparison 
with  the  cotton  crop  other  fibre  crops  will  be  considered.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  combing,  mounting,  testing  fibres,  and 
grading,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  field  work.  Junior  or 
Senior.     Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.     Professor  Rast. 
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4.  Plant  Breeding.  A  general  course  in  the  principles  of  breed- 
ing, with  especial  reference  to  technique  in  cotton  breeding.  Text, 
Bailey's  "Plant  Breeding."  Supplemented  by  numerous  references. 
First  half  year.  Two  lectures,  one  laboratory.  Juniors  in  Agronomy 
and  Senior  elective.     Professor  Rast. 

5.  Plant  Breeding.  An  extension  of  the  above  course  which  is 
prerequisite.  A  study  of  the  methods  used  by  the  best  plant  breed- 
ers will  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  this  course.  A  certain 
amount  of  practice  both  in  field  and  greenhouse  is  required  of 
each  student.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Second  half 
year.     Juniors  in  Agronomy  and  Senior  elective.     Professor  Rast. 

::  6.  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  This  course 
will  include  the  history  and  development  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  and  their  relation  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  also  a  review  of  the  development  along 
similar  lines  in  other  countries.  The  influence  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties will  also  be  considered.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  present 
methods  in  experiment  station  work.  Three  hours.  One-half  year. 
Seniors.     Professor  Fain. 

7.  Research.  Cotton  Industry  "4"  and  "5"  are  prerequisite 
for  this  course.  Further  consideration  is  given  to  plant  breed- 
ing in  which  opportunity  offered  for  the  study  of  cytology  of 
cotton  and  the  cytological  aspect  of  cotton  breeding.  Text,  Pun- 
nett's  "Mendelism."  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  First 
half  year.     Senior.     Professor  Rast. 

8.  Biometry.  Students  have  special  work  in  correlating  char- 
acters of  the  cotton  plant.  The  various  lines  of  breeding  carried 
on  at  the  College  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  study  of  statistical 
methods.  One  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods.  Second  half  year. 
Professor  Rast. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

MILTON  P.  JARNAGIN,   Professor. 
J.  W.  HART,  Junior  Professor. 
O.  T.  GOODWYN,  Instructor. 

1.  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals.  This  course  includes  a 
brief  study  of  all  the  domesticated  farm  animals.  Liberal  use  is 
made  of  the  lantern,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  best 
specimens  of  all  the  leading  breeds.     Practical  work  is  given  in  the 


*Note:  The  following  courses  will  not  be  given  unless  as  many 
as  five  students  are  registered  for  them:  Agronomy  "4,"  "9,"  "10," 
"12,"  "13,"  "14."     Cotton  Industry  "3"  and  "6." 
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afternoon  in  the  judging  and  handling  of  animals  on  the  College 
farm.  Two  one-hour  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  per- 
iods.    First  term.     Freshman. 

2.  Horses,  Mules  and  Beef  Cattle.  In  this  course  the  origin, 
history  and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  and  beef 
cattle  are  studied.  The  adaptation  of  the  various  breeds  and  types 
to  different  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  environment  is  considered. 
A  comparison  of  draft  and  light  horses  is  made,  and  especial  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  adaptation  of  the  different  types  of  horses  and 
mules  to  various  kinds  of  work.  Two  one-hour  recitations  each 
week.     First  term.     Sophomore  year. 

3.  Dairy  Cattle.  In  this  course  the  origin  and  utility  of  the 
several  breeds  of  dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle  are  studied.  Their 
adaptation  to  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  to  both 
milk  and  beef  making  are  carefully  considered.  A  comparison  of 
the  profits  derived  from  the  various  breeds  under  different  condi- 
tions of  farming  forms  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  provided. 
Two  one-hour  recitations  each  week.  Second  term.  Sophomore 
year. 

4.  Sheep  and  Swine.  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  history 
and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs,  both 
of  English  and  American  origin.  Especial  attention  is  given  in 
this  course  to  types  of  hogs  suited  to  grazing.  The  history  of  the 
various  breeds  of  sheep  is  taken  up,  and  comparison  of  the  several 
classes  made.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  growing  and  marketing, 
lambs  and  on  classifying  wool.  Two  one-hour  recitations.  Third 
term.     Sophomore  year. 

5.  Stock  Judging.  The  students  receive  training  in  the  use  of 
the  score  card  for  various  classes  of  live  stock,  and  study  the  stand- 
ards of  excellence  as  established  by  the  several  breed  associations. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  are  given  practical  work  in  comparative 
judging  and  show-ring  placing  of  various  breeding  and  market 
classes  of  horses,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  bacon  and  lard  hogs  and 
fine,  medium  and  long  wool  sheep.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods 
each  week.     First,  second  and  third  term.     Sophomore  year. 

6.  Swine  Husbandry.  A  specialized  study  of  underlying  princi- 
ples involved  in  swine  production  is  taken  up  in  this  course.  It 
includes  class  work  covering  the  origin  of  the  breeds  of  swine,  their 
adaptation  to  different  section  of  the  country,  and  market  require- 
ments. The  principles  of  breeding,  feeding  and  general  herd  man- 
agement of  hogs  are  studied.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
practical  work  in  judging,  feeding,  dipping  and  preparing  for  sale 
or  the  show  ring.  Practical  work  will  be  given  in  building  hog 
houses,  paddocks  and  other  necessary  equipment,   and  in  planning 
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and  laying  out  yards  and  pastures  for  hogs.     Two  one-hour  recita- 
tions and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods,  first  term.     Junior  year. 

7.  Principles  of  Dairying.  This  course  includes  the  theoretical 
and  applied  side  of  dairy  and  creamery  practice.  A  detailed  study 
is  made  of  the  theory  of  milk  secretion,  formation  and  production; 
separation  of  cream  by  the  shallow  and  deep  setting  systems,  and 
by  the  use  of  centrifugal  machines;  the  natural  fermentations  oc- 
curring in  milk,  their  benefit  and  control;  the  manufacturing  of 
butter;  the  testing  of  milk  and  its  products  of  butter  fat. 

8.  Principles  of  Breeding.  The  principles  of  breeding  include  a 
consideration  of  selection,  heredity,  atavism,  normal  variation  and 
fecundity.  The  methods  of  breeding  studied  include  in-breeding, 
line-breeding,  cross-breeding,  and  a  review  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  best  types  of  animals  have  been  developed.  Three  one-hour  reci- 
tations.    Senior  year. 

9.  Animal  Nutrition.  In  this  course  a  study  of  the  gross  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  digestive  system  is  included.  The  theoretical 
and  practical  side  of  compounding  balanced  rations  for  maintenance, 
milk  and  butter  production,  fattening  and  growth  are  fully  explained. 
Three  recitations  per  week.     Senior  year. 

10.  Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Nutrition.  This  course  is  pro- 
vided for  advanced  students  in  Animal  Husbandry.  The  results  of 
feeding  tests  at  the  various  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  in  this  and  other  countries  are  reviewed.  Three  one-hour 
recitations  per  week.     First  term.     Senior  year. 

11.  Feeding  Problems.  Qualified  students  will  be  allowed  to 
assist  in  conducting  feeding  tests,  keeping  records  and  summarizing 
results  of  experimental  feeding  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry.  They  will  also  be  expected  to  make  analyses 
of  the  various  feeding  stuffs  used  and  to  determine  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  excreta  obtained  from  various  classes  of  farm  animals. 
Three  one-hour  recitations  per  week.     Second  term. 

12.  Economics  of  Animal  Production.  In  this  course  the  various 
types  and  breeds  of  live  stock  are  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  utilization  of  various  farm  crops,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
and  the  creation  of  wealth  in  general.  Three  one-hour  recitations 
per  week.     Third  term. 

13.  Research  Work  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Qualified  students  will 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  investigations  in  Animal  Husbandry  under 
the  approval  and  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment.    Three  hours.     Senior. 
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POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

L.  L.  JONES,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Farm  Poultry.  A  study  of  breeds  best  suited  to  farm  condi- 
tions; farm  poultry  house  construction;  hatching  and  rearing  chicks; 
feeding  for  egg  and  meat  production  and  sanitary  handling  and 
marketing  of  poultry  products.  Two  one-hour  recitations  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods.     Third  term.     Juniors. 

2.  Poultry  Breeding.  Advanced  study  of  laws  of  poultry  breeding, 
comparison  of  various  poultry  "systems,"  and  a  study  of  poultry 
diseases.  Practice  work  given  in  judging,  mating,  incubator  man- 
agement, brooding  and  feeding.  One  lecture  and  two  two-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Third  term.  Elective  for  Seniors  who  have 
completed  Poultry. 

HORTICULTURE 

T.  H.  McHATTON,  Professor. 

J.  W.  FIROR,  Adjunct  Professor. 

R.  E.  BLACKBURN,  Tutor. 

1.  Elements  of  Horticulture:  Fruit  Growing.  A  general  study 
of  location,  site,  frost,  planting,  varieties,  orchard  tillage  and  man- 
agement. Three  lectures  per  week.  Required  of  Freshmen  in  fall 
term. 

2.  Pruning  and  Propagation.  A  course  in  grafting,  budding  and 
other  methods  of  propagation;  also  a  study  of  pruning  with  its 
practice  and  effect.  A  few  periods  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  varieties 
both  for  the  orchard  and  truck  garden.  Laboratory  course  of  three 
periods  per  week.     Required  of  Freshmen  in  winter  term. 

3.  Elements  of  Horticulture:  Truck  Gardening.  A  general  study 
of  the  main  truck  crops  as  to  planting,  tillage  and  handling,  with 
the  addition  of  a  study  of  hot-beds  and  their  management.  Three 
laboratory  periods  per  week.     Required  of  Freshmen  in  spring  term. 

4.  Small  Fruits.  A  study  of  the  various  small  fruits  of  interest 
to  the  horticulturist.  Three  lectures  a  week  for  six  weeks.  Book, 
"Bush-Fruits,"  by  Card.  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing  and  Marketing. 
Three  lectures  a  week  for  six  weeks  Book,  "Fruit  Harvesting, 
Storing  Marketing,"  by  Waugh.  Required  of  Juniors  electing  Horti- 
culture in  the  fall  term. 

5  Pomology  and  Garden  Seeds.  A  course  in  the  testing  of  seeds 
and  a  study  of  the  several  species  of  fruit  with  their  pomological 
classification.  Book,  "Systematic  Pomology,"  Waugh,  supplemented 
by  lectures.  A  laboratory  course  of  three  periods  per  week,  to  be 
carried  with  course  "4."  Required  of  Juniors  electing  Horticul- 
ture in  the  fall  term. 
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6.  Greenhouse  Management  and  Floriculture.  A  study  of  the 
various  flower  crops,  forcing  crops  and  management  of  a  greenhouse. 
Reference  books,  "Greenhouse  Management,"  Taft;  "The  Forcing 
Book,"  Bailey,  and  "Practical  Floriculture,"  Peter  Henderson.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the 
winter  term. 

7.  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Management.  A  study  of  the 
different  types  of  greenhouses  and  heating,  construction,  etc.,  of 
same.  In  connection  with  this  course,  trips  to  florists  and  nurseries 
are  taken  to  study  the  plants  and  greenhouses.  A  ground  plan,  end 
elevation,  bill  of  material  and  description  of  heating  plant  used  in 
a  greenhouse  required  of  the  students  at  the  end  of  this  course. 
Actual  work  in  greenhouse  management  is  given.  Reference  book: 
"Greenhouse  Construction,"  Taft.  A  laboratory  course  of  three 
periods  per  week.  Required  of  Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the 
Winter  term. 

8.  (Course  dropped). 

9.  Spraying.  Lectures  on  the  history  and  chemistry  of  spraying. 
Practice  in  the  making  and  application  of  spray  mixtures  accom- 
panied by  a  study  of  nozzles  and  machinery.  Three  laboratory  per- 
iods per  week.  Required  of  Juniors  electing  Horticulture  in  the 
spring  term. 

10.  Landscape  Gardening.  A  study  of  the  various  schools  of 
landscape  architecture  and  the  plants  used  in  producing  the  various 
effects.  A  problem  in  landscaping  is  given  each  student  and  a 
drawing  showing  the  solution  required.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Required  of  Juniors  in  Horticulture  and  General  Agriculture  in 
the  spring  term. 

11.  Advanced  Pomology.  A  course  of  three  lectures  per  week 
throughout  the  year  open  to  Seniors  in  Horticulture.  Course  "11" 
must  be  carried  in  conjunction  with  course  "12."  A  detailed  study 
of  the  practical  and  scientific  phases  of  fruit  growing  form  the  basis 
of  this  course  and  the  work  is  supplemented  by  numerous  references. 

12.  Thesis.  A  subject  relating  to  either  course  "11,"  "14,"  "15" 
or  "16"  will  be  assigned  to  the  student  for  study.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  a  thesis,  stating  the  problem,  results  obtained,  etc.,  is 
required  of  the  student.  A  course  of  three  laboratory  periods  per 
week  throughout  the  year  and  conference  hours  to  equal  one-half 
hour.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Horticulture. 

13.  Economic  Entomology.  A  course  in  practical  Entomology 
designed  especially  for  use  upon  the  farm.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  identification  of  insects  and  a  collection  is  required  of 
the  student  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Three  hours  per  week.  Re- 
quired of  all  Juniors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  last  half 
of  the  winter  term,  and  all  of  the  spring  term. 
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14.  Advanced  Olericulture.  A  course  of  three  lectures  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  open  to  Seniors  in  Horticulture.  Carried  with 
course  "12."  A  practical  and  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of 
vegetable  culture,  both  out  doors  and  under  glass.  Work  supple- 
mented with  numerous  references. 

15.  Advanced  Floriculture.  Three  lectures  per  week  throughout 
the  year,  open  to  Seniors  in  Horticulture.  Carried  with  course  "12." 
A  study  of  the  more  practical  and  scientific  problems  of  flower  grow- 
ing both  under  glass  and  outdoors.  Supplemented  with  numerous 
references. 

16.  Advanced  Landscape  Gardening.  Three  lectures  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  open  to  Seniors  in  Horticulture  and  to  be 
carried  with  course  "12."  Landscape  problems  of  homes,  cities, 
parks,  schools,  public  buildings,  etc.,  receive  attention.  Work  sup- 
plemented with  numerous  problems  and  references. 

Note.  The  professor  in  charge  will  not  be  required  to  give  courses 
"11,"  "14,"  "15"  or  "16"  to  less  than  five  students,  unless  the  whole 
Senior  class  in  Horticulture  is  less  than  five,  in  which  case  he  can 
put  all  the  members  of  the  class  into  the  course  most  acceptable  to 
them. 

FARM  MECHANICS 

LEROY  C.  HART,  Professor. 

L.  G.  PROCTOR,  Student  Instructor. 

E.  RAGSDALE,  Student  Instructor. 

L.  R.  SMITH,  Student  Instructor. 
Shop  Work.  a.  Wood  Work.  This  course  is  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  student  in  the  use,  care  and  sharpening  of  all 
wood  working  tools.  A  carefully  planned  series  of  exercises  are 
offered.  These  exercises  bring  into  use  all  tools  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  student  in  after  life.  An  advanced  course  in  wood  work 
planned  for  students  having  had  the  preliminary  work,  will  be 
given.  This  course  will  consist  of  the  design  and  building  of 
furniture  and  other  articles  for  the  home.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
&.  Forge  Work.  This  work  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  building  and  care  of  coal  fires,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  working  and  handling  of  iron 
and  steel.  Tool-making  and  tempering  will  be  given.  Required 
of   Freshmen. 

2.  Drawing.  Sufficient  time  will  be  devoted  to  free-hand  drawing 
to  enable  the  student  to  execute  readily  the  necessary  drawings  in 
the  various  laboratory  courses.  Instrumental  drawing  will  then  be 
taken  up  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  use  of 
the  instruments  and  be  able  to  execute  rapidly  and  neatly  any  draw- 
ing of  this  kind  that  will  be  required.     Freshman  year. 
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a.  Forest  Drawing.  Special  drill  in  drawing  topographical  maps, 
using  all  topographical  signs  employed  in  the  United  States  topo- 
graphic surveys.  This  course  is  for  Forestry  students,  but  may  be 
elected  by  advanced  students. 

3.  Farm  Machinery  Judging.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  various  farm  machines,  such  as  are  used 
for  preparing,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  storing  and  for  home 
and  miscellaneous  machinery.  Each  group  will  be  taken  up  sep- 
arately, studied  and  judged.     Required  of  Freshmen. 

a.  Dynamite.  As  dynamite  has  come  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  agriculture,  a  short  review  of  its  manufacture  and  use 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  Farm  Mechanics  "3." 

4.  Farm  Motors.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to  study  and 
operation  of  the  gasoline  engine,  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric 
motor.  This  course  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  Farm  Mechanics 
"3."     Required  of  Freshmen. 

5.  Farm  Surveying.  This  work  will  consist  of  the  study  and 
the  use  of  farm  levels,  compass  and  transit  for  terracing,  leveling 
and  the  survey  of  farm  lands,  and  also  their  use  in  road  building. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  thorough  map  of  a  plot 
of  ground  and  compute  its  area.  The  use  of  these  instruments  in 
tile  drainage  will  be  taken  up  and  a  survey  and  map  will  be  made  of 
a  plot  of  ground  needing  drainage.     Required  of  Freshmen. 

a.  Forest  Surveying.  An  advanced  course  is  offered  in  the  use 
of  the  compass,  level,  plane  table  and  transit,  with  special  attention 
to  the  different  uses  of  these  instruments  in  topographic  and  recon- 
noissance  work.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  hasty  survey  of  a  plot 
of  ground.  Then  a  more  careful  survey  will  be  made  as  a  check 
upon  the  first  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  accuracy.  This  will 
enable  the  student  to  determine  the  method  to  be  used  on  all  future 
work.  Work  required  in  the  Sophomore  year  for  all  Forest  students, 
but  may  be  elected  by  other  students  who  have  had  Farm  Mechanics 
"5,"  or  its  equivalent. 

b.  Saw  Mill  Construction.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  proper 
heavy  timber  for  construction,  a  course  will  be  given  dealing  with 
heavy  framing.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  framing  of  saw  mill 
buildings  and  other  structures  using  built-up  members.  Forest 
students.     Sophomore  year. 

6.  Fencing.  This  will  include  a  study  of  the  strength  and  adapt- 
ability of  various  materials  for  fence  construction.  The  principles 
of  gate  construction,  such  as  bracing  at  the  corners  and  at  sufficient 
points  according  to  the  condition  of  the  ground.     Junior  year. 

7.  Farm  Building.  This  course  consists  of  the  study  and  design 
of  farm  buildings,  starting  with  the  simple  and  gradually  working 
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up  to  the  most  complicated.  Plans  are  drawn  and  from  these,  the 
bill  of  material  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  completed  struc- 
ture are  made.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  farm  convenience 
and  sanitation.  Considerable  time  will  be  spent  in  studying  prob- 
lems of  lighting,  heating,  water  supply  and  sewerage  disposal  for 
the  farm  home.  Farm  Mechanics  "2,"  or  its  equivalent,  are  pre- 
requisite to  this  course.  Junior  year.  Fall  and  winter  term.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

a.  Saw  Mill  Machinery.  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  saw 
mill  machinery  of  both  portable  and  stationary  mills,  with  all  nec- 
essay  machinery  for  the  complete  handling  of  the  lumber  from  the 
log  to  the  dry  kiln;  donkey  engines,  skidders,  logging  locomotives 
and  logging  cars.     Required  of  Forest  students,  Junior  year. 

&.  Wood  Physics.  A  study  of  the  strength  of  wood  under  different 
conditions  and  shapes,  also  the  physical  effect  of  moisture,  heat  and 
preservatives  upon  its  strength  will  be  taken  up.  Required  of  forest 
students,  Junior  year. 

c.  Wood  Preservatives.  The  structural  and  physical  properties 
of  wood  in  relation  to  durability;  the  primary  cause  of  decay;  factors 
governing  the  lasting  powers  of  different  species;  the  preservation 
of  woods  by  the  application  of  paints  and  oils  to  the  surface;  the 
impregnation  with  creosote  and  other  wood  preservatives;  the  com- 
mercial method  of  impregnation;  description  of  preserving  plants 
and  the  fire  proofing  of  timber.  Required  of  Forest  students,  Junior 
year. 

8.  Concrete  Construction.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  principles 
of  concrete  construction,  also  the  material,  forms,  mixing  and  plac- 
ing and  tamping.  Their  application  to  farm  and  forest  conditions 
and  the  various  uses  to  which  concrete  has  been  put  in  late  years 
wiU  be  pointed  out.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  its  use  for 
residences,  barns  and  its  application  in  Forestry.  The  construction 
of  fence  posts  from  concrete  will  be  taken  up.  Optional  for  Seniors. 
Farm  Mechanics  "2,"  "6"  and  "7"  prerequisite,  or  their  equivalent. 

a.  Concrete  Testing.  An  advanced  course  in  the  testing  of 
cements  and  concretes  under  different  conditions,  shapes,  aggregates 
and  reinforcing  will  be  given.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

9.  Road  Building.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  types  of 
machinery  used  in  road  construction.  Practice  work  will  be  given 
in  locating  roads  at  the  most  desirable  grades  with  special  attention 
to  drainage.  Considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  road  material, 
and  in  making  tests  of  the  various  kinds.  Optional  for  Seniors. 
Farm  Mechanics  "5"  and  "5a"  prerequisite  to  this  course. 
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Xote.  Number  "8"  and  number  "9"  will  constitute  half  a  year's 
work. 

10.  Farm  Buildings.  An  advanced  course  in  the  design,  location 
and  construction  of  all  farm  buildings.  The  stresses  in  different 
members  of  a  design  will  be  carefully  figured.  Models  will  be  built 
and  tested  to  verify  the  results  obtained.  Government  bulletins  and 
parallel  reading  "Farm  Buildings,"  Sanders  Publishing  Co.  One 
lecture  and  3  laboratory  periods  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

11.  Farm  machinery.  An  advanced  course  in  the  elements  of 
machinery.  The  measurement  and  transmission  of  power.  The 
development,  use,  construction  and  repair  of  all  farm  machinery. 
Text,  "Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors,"  parallel  readings,  pre- 
requisite Farm  Machinery  "3." 

12.  Farm  Motors.  The  sources  of  power  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  horse  as  a  motor.  Tread  and  sweep  powers.  Steam,  gasoline, 
air  and  oil  engines  and  tractors,  windmills  and  electric  motors,  as 
far  as  applicable  to  agricultural  purposes.  Texts,  "Power  and  the 
Plow,"  "Gasoline  Engine  on  the  Farm."  Parallel  reading,  prere- 
quisite Farm  Mechanics  "1"  and  "4."  "11"  and  "12"  constitute  a 
year's  work.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods  throughout 
the  year. 

14.  Farm  Sanitation.  An  advanced  course  in  the  lighting,  heat- 
ing, ventillation,  plumbing  and  drainage  of  farm  buildings.  Also  in 
methods  employed  for  sewage  disposals.  Text,  "Rural  Hygiene," 
by  Ogden.  "Practical  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal,"  Ogden  and 
Cleveland.  "Domestic  "Water  Supplies  for  the  Farm,"  Fuller.  Par- 
allel readings.  Government  bulletins.  Prerequisites,  Farm  Mechanics 
"7#"     One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods  throughout  the  year. 

15.  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering.  Drainage  of  farm  lands, 
both  by  the  open  ditch  and  tile  drainage.  Methods  used  in  making 
the  preliminary  surveys  and  estimates.  The  finished  survey  and 
report.  Drainage  laws  and  assessments.  Irrigation  methods  in  use. 
The  application  and  measurement  of  water.  Texts.  "Irrigation  and 
Drainage,"  by  King.  "Practical  Farm  Drainage,"  and  "Engineer- 
ing for  Land  Drainage,"  by  Elliott.  Government  bulletins  and  par- 
allel reading.  Prerequisite  Farm  Mechanics," 5",  one  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods  half  year. 

16.  Road  Building.  A  continuation  of  Farm  Mechanics,  "9."  The 
economic  value  of  good  roads  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  a 
more  detailed  study  of  the  problem.  The  location,  drainage,  road 
material,  construction  and  road  machinery  will  be  studied.  High- 
way bridges  and  culverts  will  be  taken  up.  Text,  "American  High- 
ways," Shaler.  Government  bulletins  and  parallel  reading.  Pre- 
requisite Farm  Mechanics  "5,"  one  lecture  and  laboratory  periods 
throughout  the  year. 
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17.  Agricultural  Surveying.  An  advanced  course  in  use  of  the 
usual  surveying  instruments,  with  especial  attention  to  detail  and 
accuracy.  Text,  Pence  and  Ketchums  "Surveying  Manual,"  and 
"Land  Surveying,"  Hodgman.  Prequisite  Farm  Mechanics,  "5," 
and  "5a."     One  lecture  and  two  laboratories  throughout  the  year. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

W.  W.  BURSON,  Professor. 

H.  H.   ROTHE,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  Consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  covering  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  cf  the  animals  of  the  farm.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  and  cow  with  variations  occuring 
in  other  farm  animals.  Histology  is  taught  by  lectures  and  by  ex- 
amination of  animal  tissues  under  the  microscope.  Materia  Medica 
is  taught  by  lectures,  examination  of  specimens  of  crude  and  pre- 
pared drugs  and  medicines.  First,  second  and  third  terms.  Two 
hours  per  week.     Sophomore  year. 

2.  Consists  of  laboratory  work  in  the  above  subjects.  First, 
second  and  third  terms.  One  laboratory  period  per  week.  Sopho- 
more year. 

3.  Consists  of  lectures  on  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Parasitology, 
Theory  and  Practice,  and  Lameness.  First,  second  and  third  terms, 
Two  hours  per  week.  Junior  year.  Courses  "1"  and  "2"  are  pre- 
requisites. 

4.  Consists  of  laboratory  courses  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
First  and  second  terms.  One  laboratory  period  per  week.  Junior 
year. 

5.  Consists  of  lectures  in  Theory  and  Practice,  Therapeutics,  Sur- 
gery, Dentistry,  Obstetrics  and  Contagious  Diseases.  First,  second 
and  third  terms.  Senior  year.  Two  hours  per  week.  Courses  "1," 
"2,"  "3"  and  "4"  prerequisite. 

6.  Consists  of  free  clinics  held  during  the  school  year  at  the 
Veterinary  Hospital.  Third  term.  Junior  year.  First,  second  and 
third  terms.     Senior  year. 

7.  Bacteriology.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  in 
agriculture  general  information  concerning  various  important  forms 
of  germ  life.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constitute  the  course. 
The  various  classes  of  bacteria  are  studied,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  soil  bacteria,  saprophytes  and  those  concerned  in  plant  and 
animal  diseases.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  study  of  cultures  and 
specimens  under  the  microscope. 

Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week,  first  half  year. 
Required  of  Juniors.     Text:   "General  Bacteriology,'*     Jordan. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

W.  A.  WORSHAM,  Jr.,  Professor. 
L.  M.  CARTER,  Junior  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry. 
D.  D.  LONG,  Professor  in  Charge  Soil  Survey. 
M.  W.  LOWRY,  Instructor. 

1.  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  the 
classification  and  relation  of  the  carbon  compounds,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  simpler  and  more  important  ones. 

Stress  is  laid  on  those  compounds  relating  most  directly  to  ag- 
riculture, such  as  the  organic  compounds  in  the  soil,  feeds,  fertilizers 
and  organic  adulterants. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  have  had  elementary  Chemistry 
"1,"  or  Inorganic  Chemistry  "2,"  including  work  in  laboratory. 
Haskins  &  Macleod's  "Organic  Chemistry"  will  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
this  work.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  one  labora- 
tory period  during  first  and  second  terms  of  Sophomore  year. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the 
characteristic  properties  and  the  reactions  of  the  common  metals 
and  the  acid  radicals,  and  the  general  principles  underlying  quali- 
tative analysis.  By  systematic  work  with  known  substances  and 
then  "unknowns*'  the  student  is  able  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
processes  employed  in  qualitative  analysis.  This  course  is  designed 
to  enable  the  student  to  know  the  composition  of  all  ordinary  sub- 
stances, particularly  those  that  are  of  most  importance  in  agriculture. 
Text:  Baskerville  and  Curtman.  "Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis." 
Special  problems  outlined  by  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  two  laboratory  periods 
during  third  term  of  Sophomore  year,  and  three  hours  of  lectures 
and  recitations  and  six  laboratory  periods  during  first  term  of  Junior 
year. 

2a.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Course  adapted  to  needs  of  students  in 
Forestry. 

2&.  Same  as  course  "2,"  except  students  not  specializing  in  Chem- 
istry take  two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory 
periods  during  first  term  of  Junior  year.  Required  of  students 
taking  General  Agriculture,  Agronomy  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  special  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  method  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  methods  of  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  will  be 
treated  in  lectures  and  the  practice  carried  out  in  the  laboratory. 
Substances  of  known  percentage  composition,  including  the  simpler 
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agricultural  products.  Texts:  "Elementary  Quantitative  Chemi- 
cal Analysis,"  Lincoln  and  Walton.  Reference  books,  "Quantitative 
Analysis,"  by  Treadwell,  Olsen  and  Fresenius. 

3a.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Course  adapted  to  needs  of  students 
in  Forestry.     Gums  and  resins  will  be  given  special  attention. 

3&.  Same  as  course  "3,"  except  that  students  not  specializing  in 
Chemistry,  have  two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  Required  of  students  taking  General  Agriculture, 
Agronomy  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

4.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  basis  of  the  work  in  this 
course  will  be  the  study  of  the  methods  employed  in  soil  investi- 
gations, the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  feeds,  waters,  etc.  Some 
latitude  is  allowed  the  student  as  to  the  substances  to  be  analyzed. 
Students  taking  this  course  must  have  had  Agricultural  Chemistry 
"3."  No  text-books  required.  Work  for  laboratory  will  be  outlined 
and  standard  references  given. 

Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  six  laboratory  periods 
for  three  terms  during  Senior  year. 

46.  Same  as  course  "4,"  except  that  students  not  specializing  in 
Chemistry  have  two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  Required  of  students  taking  General  Agriculture, 
Agronomy  and  Animal  Husbandry. 

Fees.  No  laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  any  of  the  courses 
offered  in  this  department. 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  will  be  required  for  each  laboratory  course  to 
cover  breakage  of  apparatus.  If  any  of  this  amount  is  left  it  will 
be  returned  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

FORESTRY 

ALFRED   AKERMAN,    Professor. 
Work  of  Forestry  Department. 

The  school  was  created  in  1905,  and  work  was  begun  with  the 
academic  year  1906-1907.  Several  lines  of  work  have  been  under- 
taken: 1.  Instruction  in  forest  policy,  to  bring  out  the  importance 
of  our  forests.  2.  Elementary  instruction  in  forestry  to  familiarize 
the  agricultural  students  with  the  management  of  farm  woodlots 
and  the  execution  of  forest  working  plans.  3.  Instruction  in  pro- 
fessional forestry,  for  those  who  intend  to  go  into  the  lumber  bus- 
iness, or  to  follow  forest  engineering  as  a  profession.  4.  Popular 
education  in  forestry  throughout  the  State.  5.  Cooperation  with  the 
owners   of   woodlands. 

The  work  along  the  first  line  is  embodied  in  course  "1,"  along  the 
second  line  courses  "2"  and  "3";  along  the  third  line  in  courses  "4," 
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"5,"  "6,"  "7,"  "8"  and  "9";  along  the  fourth  line  in  publications 
and  in  lectures  before  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  lumbermen's  as- 
sociations, and  other  interested  organizations;  along  the  fifth  line  in 
the  cooperative  agreement  which  the  College  of  Agriculture  makes 
with  woodland   owners 

Description  of  Courses. 

1.  Forest  Policy.  A  study  of  the  public's  interest  in  forests.  The 
development  of  the  forest  policies  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  the  several  states.  Instruction 
by  lecture.     Three  hours.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

2.  Farm  Forestry.  A  study  of  forestry  as  applied  to  farm  wood- 
lands. The  course  is  designed  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  how 
to  secure  a  stand  of  timber,  how  to  thin,  protect  and  harvest  the 
forest  crop.  Text:  Akerman's  "Farm  Forestry."  Two  1-hour  recita- 
tions and  one  2-hour  practice  period,  third  term.  Required  of  those 
taking  the  one-year  course  in  Agriculture. 

3.  Farm  Forestry,  Longer  Course.  Similar  to  course  "2,"  but 
adapted  to  more  advanced  students.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  one 
2-hour  practice  period,  second  half  year.  Optional  with  Seniors  in 
Agriculture. 

4.  Dendrology.  This  course  comprises  a  botanic  and  economic 
study  of  forest  trees.  Identification  of  species  in  the  woods  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  habit  is  given  special  attention.  Instruction  is  given 
by  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  excursions.  Reference  work:  Sar- 
gent's "Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North  America."  Three  hours,  Soph- 
omore year.     Required  of  Sophomores  in  Forestry. 

5.  Silviculture.  A  study  of  forest  stands  from  their  founding 
to  maturity,  including  artificial  and  natural  reproduction,  tending 
the  stand,  and  silvical  notes  on  the  important  species.  Instruction 
by  lecture,  excursion  and  practice.  Three  hours,  Junior  year;  six 
hours  first  term  of  Senior  year.  Required  of  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 
Forestry. 

6.  Forest  Protection.  A  study  of  the  injury  to  the  forest  from 
trespass,  fire,  storms,  insects,  fungi  and  grazing,  and  of  protective 
measures.  Instruction  by  lecture,  excursion  and  practice.  Six  hours, 
third  term.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

7.  Forest  Mensuration.  Computation  of  contents  of  logs,  stand- 
ing trees  and  forest  stands;  studies  in  diameter,  height  and  volume 
increment;  the  use  of  instruments  of  mensuration;  occular  estima- 
tion of  timber;  log  scales  and  their  use.  Instruction  by  text,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  practice  in  the  woods.  Text:  Graves'  "For- 
est Mensuration,"  and  Cary's  "Manual."  Six  hours  first  term, 
Senior  year.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 
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8.  Forest  Management.  Forest  valuation,  financial  returns  from 
forest  property;  principles  of  forest  working  plans;  construction  of 
a  forest  working  plan  for  a  given  tract.  Instruction  by  lecture,  with 
practice  in  the  woods.  Senior  year,  six  hours  and  third  terms, 
Required  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

9.  Lumbering  and  Utilization.  A  study  of  the  lumber  industry 
and  the  uses  of  wood;  the  methods  employed  by  lumbermen,  and 
their  improvement;  felling,  transportation  and  manufacture.  An 
essay  on  some  branch  of  the  lumber  industry  is  required.  Instruc- 
tion by  lectures,  supplemented  by  reading  and  investigation.  Six 
hours,  second  term,  Senior  year.     Required  of  Seniors  in  Forestry. 

Summer  Term. 

Candidates  for  degree  are  required  to  live  for  two  months  each 
summer  between  the  Sophomore  and  Junior,  and  Junior  and  Senior 
years  at  a  lumber  camp,  saw  mill,  or  turpentine  distillery,  to  keep 
a  diary  of  each  day's  work,  to  make  a  herbarium  of  the  forest  flora 
of  the  locality  and  prepare  a  thesis  on  the  operations  being  carried 
on.  It  is  preferred  that  students  secure  some  employment  connected 
with  the  operations. 

Cooperation  with  Lumbermen. 

The  College  furnishes  an  expert  to  examine  woodlands  and  pre- 
pare suggestions  as  to  their  management.  Those  who  desire  advice 
in  the  management  of  woodlands  or  in  planting  waste  lands  should 
make  application  on  blanks  which  are  sent  on  request. 

MASTER  OF   SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

A  graduate  course  in  agriculture  is  offered  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  A  reputable  baccalaureate  de- 
gree is  a  prerequisite.  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be 
elected  from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  One  minor 
may  be  chosen  from  graduate  courses  offered  in  other  departments 
of  the  University.  The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department  in  which  the  major 
course  is  selected. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  five  courses  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Agronomy,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Horticulture,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Veterinary  Medicine. 

In  Agronomy  stress  is  laid  upon  soil  types  of  Georgia,  improve- 
ment of  seed  corn,  physical  properties  of  soils,  fertilizers. 

In  Agricultural  Chemistry,  special  attention  is  given  to  agricul- 
tural chemistry  analysis,  with  select  readings  and  laborator:'  work. 
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Graduate  work  in  Horticulture  will  be  given  in  advanced  pomolo- 
gy, with  select  readings  upon  plant  breeding,  origin  of  species,  etc. 

Animal  Husbandry  Graduate  work  will  take  up  feeding  tests  with 
study  of  chemical  and  physiological  changes  in  animal  life. 

Graduate  work  in  Veterinary  Science  consists  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  veterinary  medicine,  clinics,  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
bacteriology. 

Graduate  Courses  in  Summer  School.  The  University  will  permit  a 
graduate  student,  eligible  to  candidacy  for  a  master's  degree,  to  se- 
cure it  upon  the  completion  of  graduate  courses  pursued  during  not 
less  than  three  summer  sessions. 

For  full  particulars  about  graduate  work,  the  candidate  should 
write  to  the  University  of  Georgia  for  special  bulletin  announcing 
the  Graduate  School. 

MATHEMATICS. 

C.  M.  SNELLING,  Professor. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Associate  Professor. 
R.  S.  POND,  Adjunct  Professor. 

D.  R.  CUMMING,  Tutor. 

1.  Trigonometry.  A  course  in  plane  and  spherical  Trigonom- 
etry. Three  hours  per  week  for  the  first  two  terms.  Texts:  Mur- 
ray's.    Professors  Snelling,  Stephens  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  dimming. 

2.  Graphical  Algebra.  This  will  include  a  study  of  coordinates, 
the  plotting  of  curves,  and  the  derivation  of  the  equations  of  the 
straight  line  and  the  circle.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  third 
term.     Professors  Snelling,  Stephens  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  dimming. 

3.  Analysis.  The  work  of  course  "2"  will  be  continued  by  the 
study  of  the  equations  of  the  conies  and  by  an  introduction  to  th« 
Calculus.  Three  hours  per  week  for  the  first  half  year.  Text:  Smith 
and  Granville's.    Professors  Stephens,  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  dimming. 

4.  Advanced  Algebra.  The  following  topics  will  be  treated: 
mathematical  induction,  binomial  theorem,  complex  numbers,  de- 
terminant:, theory  of  equations,  partial  fractions,  series,  and  logar- 
ithms. Three  hours  per  week  for  the  second  half  year.  Profesiors 
Stephens,  and  Pond,  and  Mr.  dimming. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

C.  M.  STRAHAN,  Professor. 

E.  L.  GRIGGS,  Associate  Professor. 
S.  B.  BLACK,  Adjunct  Professor. 

(C.   O.  Pope  and  F.  O.  Miller,  Student  Assistants.) 
A-l.      Elementary   Surveying.      A   course   covering  the   use,    care, 
and  adjustment  of  surveying  instruments,  methods  of  surveying  by 
chain  alone,  by  compass,   and  by  transit;    the  methods  of  platting 
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and  computing  areas  and  volumes;  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle;  problems  in  parting  off  and  dividing  lands;  the  use  of  the  Y 
level  and  precise  leveling;  plane  table  and  stadia  surveying,  and  the 
use  of  the  solar  transit.  Three  hours  per  week.  Texts,  Breed  and 
Hosmer's  "Surveying."     Professor  Griggs. 

B-l.  Materials  of  Construction.  A  course  of  lectures  and  labor- 
atory work  covering  the  occurrence,  preparation,  and  manufacture 
of  the  important  structural  materials,  to-wit:  lumber,  its  seasoning, 
inspection  and  preservative  treatment;  stone,  natural  and  artificial, 
including  brick,  terra  cotta,  cements,  concrete  blocks,  etc.;  the 
metals,  including  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  aluminum  and  alloys  as  used  by  engineers;  uniting  materials, 
covering  limes,  mortars,  cements,  bituminous  binders,  joinery,  rivet- 
ing, etc.  First  and  second  terms.  The  third  term  is  given  to  Founda- 
tions and  Masonry  structures,  the  course  being  based  on  Baker's 
Masonry  Construction.     Three  hours  per  week.     Professor  Strahan. 

B-2.  Railroad  Engineering.  A  course  covering  reconnoissance, 
preliminary  and  location  surveys,  curves,  spirals,  switches,  etc., 
cross-sectioning,  computations  and  estimates,  railroad  economics 
and  the  various  other  problems  involved  in  the  complete  engineer- 
ing of  railways.  Three  hours  per  week.  Text:  Webb's  "Railroad 
Construction."     Lectures.     Professor  Strahan. 

B-3.  Highway  Engineering.  A  course  of  lectures,  laboratory 
and  field  problems  covering  the  surveys,  location,  drainage,  grading 
and  surfacing  of  public  highways  and  city  streets.  The  prepara- 
tion of  maps,  profiles  and  estimates.  Paving  methods  and  specifi- 
cations. Road  finances,  equipment  and  labor.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Professor  Black. 

PHYSICS. 

L.  L.  HENDREN,  Professor. 
C.  R.  FOUNTAIN,  Adjunct  Professor. 
E.  A.   BAILEY,  Student  Assistant. 
C.  H.  STONE,  Student  Assistant. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  for  agricultural  students.  For 
other  courses  see  the  A.  and  M.  College  announcements. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.  A  college  course  covering  the  elemen- 
tary principles.  In  this  course  especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Physics  to  practical  life.  Three 
hours  per  week  recitation  work  and  two  hours  per  week  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  year.  Required  of  all  Sophomore  B.  S.  agricul- 
tural students  and  Freshman  B.  S.  forestry  students. 
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3.  Physical  Measurements.  This  course  is  offered  as  an  extra 
course  for  students  taking  Physics  "2"  who  desire  to  do  more  in- 
dividual laboratory  work  than  is  required  in  the  regular  course. 
Two  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory. 

CHEMISTRY. 

H.  C.  WHITE,  Professor. 

H.  V.  BLACK,  Associate  Professor. 

R.  W.  ALLEN,  Instructor. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry.  Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three  terms.  Text: 
Kahlenberg,  "Outlines  of  Chemistry." 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  College  Course.  Three  hours  per  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods,  for  three 
terms.     Text:     Kahlenberg,     "Outlines  of  Chemistry." 

BIOLOGY. 

JOHN  P.   CAMPBELL,   Professor. 
C.  D.  WARD,  Student  Assistant. 

In  this  school,  the  following  courses  are  offered  for  the  coming 
year: 

3.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  This  course  is  based  upon  the  labora- 
tory study  of  a  series  of  selected  types  representing  all  of  the  lead- 
ing invertebrate  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Anthropods  are 
studied  in  the  first  term;  Protozoa,  Porifera,  Coelentrates  and  some 
of  the  smaller  phyla  in  the  second;  while  Annulata,  Echinoderms 
and  Mollusca  take  up  a  third.  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
students  a  broad  outlook  on  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and 
to  this  end  many  theoretical  questions  are  taken  up  in  connection 
with  those  animals  which  best  serve  to  illustrate  them.  Three  hours 
weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 

4.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  The  methods  in  this  course  are  the  same 
as  in  course  "3."  The  different  classes  of  vertebrates  are  studied 
by  means  of  selected  types,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  extended 
reading,  museum  work,  and  lectures  profusely  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides.  Three  hours  weekly  with  additional  laboratory  work 
during  first  and  second  terms. 

5.  Comparative  Osteology.  The  comparative  structure  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  different  vertebrate  classes  is  taken  up  in  this  course. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  broader  features  of  theoretical  im- 
portance, but  sufficient  detail  will  be  brought  out  to  make  this  course 
valuable  to  any  one  who  may  have  occasion  to  make  actual  use  of 
its  subject  matter. 
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6.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  In  this  course,  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  broader  side  of  Anatomy,  including  Embryology 
and  Histology.  All  the  organs  in  the  body  are  studied  comparatively 
and  attention  is  given  to  the  theoretical  questions  growing  out  of 
this  line  of  study.  Based  on  Kingsley's  "Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates.'*'     Three  hours  weekly  with  extra  laboratory  work. 

BOTANY. 

J.   M.   READE,  Professor. 
W.  C.  NANNEY,  Assistant. 
F.  C.  Y\TARD,  Assistant. 

A.  Plant  Life.  This  is  a  brief  course  arranged  for  one-year  stu- 
dents and  is  open  to  them  only.  It  is  designed  to  be  introductory  to 
practical  work  in  horticulture  and  agronomy. 

1.  Elementary  Botany.  This  is  the  first  regular  course  open  to 
matriculates.  It  is  required  of  all  four-year  students.  In  charac- 
ter it  is  introductory  to  the  general  subject,  dealing  with  a  range  of 
topics  but  not  omitting  what  is  fundamental  in  the  structure  and 
biological  relations  of  familiar  plants.  Two  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  per  week  through  the  year. 

Other  courses  in  Bacteria,  Fungi,  Physiology,  Ecology,  Genetics, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  open  to  students  in  agriculture,  are  described 
on  page  107. 

RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
R.  E.  PARK,  Professor. 
S.  V.  SANFORD,  Junior  Professor. 
S.  M.  SALYER,  Instructor. 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Detailed  study  and  practice  in 
construction  and  kind  of  composition.  This  course  will  involve 
continual  practice  in  writing  and  some  work  in  rhetoric  analysis. 
Lectures,  themes,  daily  exercises.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Sanford  and  Mr.  Salyer. 

2.  English  and  American  Literature.  The  principles  of  literary 
criticism  and  the  practical  applications  of  these  principles  to  master- 
pieces of  authors  studied  with  reference  to  (1)  elements  of  litera- 
ture, (2)  species  of  literature,  (3)  historical  development.  The 
object  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  to  the  student  a  general  view 
of  the  history  and  development  of  literature,  with  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  certain  periods.  Throughout  the  course  much  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  the  writing  of  essays  as  a  means  of  training 
the  student  to  appreciate  and  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  lit- 
erature studied.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Three  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Pari-  and  Mr.  Salycr. 
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ROJLANCE  LANGUAGES. 

J.    LUSTRAT,    Professor. 
W.  T.  TURK,  Instructor. 

French. 

1.  French  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned  in 
French  and  wish  to  substitute  both  French  and  German  for  Greek, 
and  also  for  agricultural  and  engineering  students  who  do  not  offer 
language  for  entrance  conditions.  * 

The  course  consists  of  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  the  study  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  the  inflec- 
tion and  use  of  personal  pronouns,  the  rudiments  of  syntax,  dicta- 
tion, easy  exercises  of  translation  from  English  into  French,  conver- 
sation and  the  reading  of  about  2  75  duodecimo  pages  of  easy  prose. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

2.  French  2  is  the  continuation  of  course  "1,"  It  will  comprise 
the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose,  constant  prac- 
tice in  translation  into  French  of  easy  English  prose,  dictation,  short 
drill  in  grammar  and  syntax,  full  study  of  all  irregular  verbs,  and 
conversation.     Three  hours  per  week. 

GERMAN. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Professor. 

M.  D.  DuBOSE,  Adjunct  Professor. 

1.  German  1  is  a  course  for  beginners  who  are  conditioned  in 
German  and  wish  to  substitute  both  German  and  French  for  Greek 
in  the  A.  B.  degree.  This  course  comprises  grammar  and  reader, 
with  daily  oral  and  written  exercises.  Three  hours  per  week.  Pro- 
fessor Morris  and  Adjunct  Professor  DuBose. 

2.  German  2  continues  the  work  of  German  1,  and  completes  the 
requirement  for  entrance.  The  course  consists  of  grammar  transla- 
tion of  simple  texts  and  exercises  in  both  speaking  and  writing 
G^iman.  Three  hours  per  week.  Professor  Morris  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor DuBose. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

J.  H.  T.  McPHERSOX,  Professor. 
W.  O.  PAYNE,  Associate  Professor. 
R.   P.   BROOKS,  Associate  Professor. 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  History,  with  a  brief  review  of  the  early 
oriental  nations.  Continued  through  the  period  of  mediaeval  history 
ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  Optional  for  Freshmen  who  do 
mot  offer  Ancient  History  for  entrance.  Three  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  Text:  Myers's  "Ancient  History."  Associate 
Professor  Payne. 
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2.  European  History.  In  this  course  one  or  more  characteristic 
periods  of  European  history  are  studied  intensively.  The  periods 
considered  and  texts  used  are  changed  from  year  to  year.  During 
the  present  session  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were 
studied,  with  Robinson  and  Beard's  "The  Development  of  Modern 
Europe,"  volumes  I  and  II,  as  text.  Required  of  Freshmen,  except 
for  those  admitted  to  History  "1,"  and  Freshmen  in  the  B.  S.  Agri- 
culture course.  Three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  Four 
sections.     Professor  McPherson,  Associate  Professors  Payne  and  Brooks. 

3.  History  of  Georgia.  An  introductory  lecture  course  of  one 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year,  covering  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  history  of  the  State  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
Collateral  reading  and  map  work  required.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Associate  Professor  Brooks. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Especial  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  development  of  Parliament,  the  Cabinet  and 
the  phases  of  local  government — township,  parish,  manor,  hundred, 
and  county — with  the  object  of  laying  a  thorough  foundation  for 
the  subsequent  study  of  American  institutions.  The  progress  of  con- 
temporary European  events  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  Three  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  Text:  Gardiner's  "History  of  Eng- 
land."    Four  sections.     Associate  Professors  Payne  and  Brooks. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

T.  J.  WOOFTER,  Dean. 
J.  S.  STEWART,  Professor. 
L.  R.  GEISSLER,  Associate  Professor. 
H.  W.  ODUM,  Associate  Professor. 
T.  H.  MAXWELL,  Student  Assistant. 
Note. — The  following  courses  of  the  Peabody  School  of  Education 
are  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  general  electives: 

Psychology. 

1.  Elementary  Psychology.  An  introductory  course  covering  the 
essentials  of  general  Psychology.  Three  hours  a  week,  first  and 
second  term.     Professor  Geissler. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  mental  development. 
Three  hours  a  week,  last  term.     Professor  Geissler. 

5.  Principles  of  Psychology.  A  systematic  study  of  the  adult 
normal  mind.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  with  a  two- 
hour  period  of  laboratory  work.  May  be  taken  as  a  beginning  course 
but  not  along  with  Psychology  "1,"  and  may  be  counted  as  a  science 
in  group  "2."     Professor  Geissler. 

6.  Experimental  Psychology.  An  advanced  course  of  laboratory 
work  and  conferences,  the  equivalent  of  a  four-hour  credit  through- 
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out  the  year.  Prerequisites,  Psychology  "1,"  or  "5,"  May  be  counted 
as  a  science  in  group  "2,"  provided  that  Psychology  "5"  has  not 
been  counted  as  a  science.     Professor  Geissler. 

7.  Systematic  Psychology.  A  Graduate  Course.  See  Graduate 
School. 

11.  Applied  Psychology.  A  Graduate  Course.  See  Graduate 
School. 

Philosophy. 

3.  Logic.  A  study  of  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic.  Three 
hours  a  week  first  half  year.     Professor  Woofter. 

4.  Ethics.  A  study  of  human  conduct.  Three  hours  a  week  sec- 
ond half  year.     Professor  Woofter. 

8.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  movements  of  thought 
and  of  great  thinkers  of  the  world.  Three  hours  a  week  first  term. 
Senior  or  graduate  course.     Professor  Odum. 

9.  Social  Philosophy.  A  study  of  inductive  sociology  and  social 
philosophy.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Professor 
Odum. 

Education. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

a.  History  of  education.     Three  hours  first  half  year. 

b.  Social  principles  of  education.  Three  hours  second  half  year. 
Professor  Odum. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  mental  development. 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.     Professor  Geissler. 

4.  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  American  high  school 
and  a  comparison  with  secondary  schools  in  leading  foreign  coua- 
tries.     Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Professor  Stewart. 

5.  Educational  Sociology. 

a.  Elementary  Sociology.     Three  hours  a  week  first  term. 

b.  Rural  Sociology.  Three  hours  a  week  second  term  Professor 
Odum. 

6.  Vocational  Education.  Special  attention  to  agricultural  edu- 
cation.    Three  hours  a  week  third  term.     Professor  Odum. 

9.  General  Sociology.  A  study  of  inductive  sociology  and  social 
philosophy.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Professor. 
Odum. 

10.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  graduate  course,  open  to  Seniors 
by  special  permission.     Probably  not  given  in  1914-'15. 

17.  Educational  Sociology.  A  graduate  course.  See  Graduate 
School. 

18.  Problems  of  Rural  Life  and  Education.  A  graduate  course. 
See  Graduate  School. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Vacant.* 

1.  General  Geology.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  at  first  a  general  one,  embracing  the 
study  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  minerals  and  common  rocks, 
the  decay  of  rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils.  Following  this  is  a 
more  extended  course  of  Structural,  Dynamical  and  Historical 
Geology. 

3IILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

W.   R.   KENDRICK, 

17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grand  Act,  military 
exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  College.  Attendance  is  com- 
pulsory for  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes, 
and  the  students  in  the  one-year  course  in  Agriculture,  except  when 
excused  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch  wide; 
and  blue  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For  spring  use 
white  duck  trousers,  khaki  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leggins  and  hat 
are  required,  costing  about  $5.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering  the 
following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Service  Regu- 
lations; Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for  Small  Arms; 
Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  instruction,  two  hours  each  week,  for  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  portions  of  the  above 
subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is  supplemented 
toy  lectures.  One  hour  each  week  of  theoretical  instruction  is  re- 
« uired  of  Freshmen. 


'Temporarily  in  charge  of  the  professor  of  Chemistry. 
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ONE  YEAR  COURSE 

This  course  commences  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  and  con- 
tinues throughout  the  collegiate  year.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  provide  suitable  instruction  for  those  who  can  only  remain 
in  college  for  one  year.  An  effort  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  con- 
dense the  work  as  much  as  possible,  provide  a  correct  scientific  foun- 
dation and  yet  make  the  instruction  of  a  very  practical  nature.  An 
outline  of  the  one-year  course  follows.  The  schedule  indicates  the 
number  of  hours  required  in  each  subject  and  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  class-room  and  laboratory  work.  Notice  that  the  labora- 
tory instruction  has  been  emphasized  as  this  is  considered  the  best 
way  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  applied  science  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  farmer.  Students  entering  this  course  who 
are  capable  of  carrying  the  Freshman  Mathematics  for  English  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
College. 

ONE-YEAR   COURSE. 

First  Term.  Lab. 

Hours.      Periods. 

English    3    * 

Arithmetic    3    • 

Cereals    2 

Cereal  Judging __  l 

Soils __  3 

Iron  and  Wood  Work ' __  3 

Horticulture 3  1 

Breeds    and    Breeding    3  2 

Botany 3 

Veterinary   Medicine    3 

23  7 

Second  Term. 

English 3 

Arithmetic 3 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Grading 3                 1 

Soil    Fertility    3 

Farm    Machinery    __                 1 

Horticulture 3                 1 

Dairying    1                 2 

Feeds  and   Feeding 3                 1 

Farm    Management    2 

Veterinary    Medicine    2                 1 

23  7 
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Third  Term. 

English 3 

Farm  Accounts 3 

Grass  and  Forage  crops 3                1 

Chemistry 3 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 1 

Horticulture 3                1 

Farm  Buildings __                1 

Practice  Work  Animal  Husbandry __                 1 

Surveying 3                1 

Forestry 2                1 

Veterinary  Medicine 2 


23 


AGRONOMY.      (1-year  course). 


Cereals  and  Cereal  Judging.  The  history,  use  and  cultivation  of 
the  different  cereals  is  studied.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  seed 
selection  as  influencing  the  yield  of  farm  crops.  A  study  of  the 
various  cereals,  especially  corn,  is  made  by  use  of  the  score  card. 
First  term.     Two  1-hour  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period 

Farm  Management.  An  examination  of  the  various  business  meth- 
ods employed  on  different  classes  of  farms  is  first  undertaken. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  systematizing  the  work  and  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  various  rotations  on  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 
A  stereopticon  is  used  to  show  how  various  kinds  of  farms  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  conduct  the  business  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy. 

Grass  and  Forage  Crops.  A  study  is  made  of  the  various  grasses 
adapted  to  this  state  that  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  for 
pasturage  and  hay.  The  uses  of  the  forage  crops,  especially  the 
legumes,  are  given  considerable  attention.  Methods  of  growing  and 
preserving  silage  are  considered  at  length,  as  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  form  for  preserving  forage  crops  in  the  South. 

Soils.  A  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soil  is  made,  and  the 
effect  of  good  and  poor  mechanical  conditions  on  crop  production  is 
demonstrated.  Methods  of  improving  the  physical  conditions  are 
studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
the  soil,  and  the  best  methods  of  conserving  soil  moisture.  First 
half  year.    Three  1-hour  recitations. 

Soil  Fertility.  The  different  fertilizing  ingredients  and  their 
function  in  plant  growth  will  be  discussed.  Methods  of  mixing  fer- 
tilizers and  determining  the  formulas  best  adapted  to  different  soils 
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are  studied.  The  effect  of  rotation  of  crops  on  soil  fertility  and  the 
draft  of  the  different  crops  on  the  soils  also  receive  attention.  Sec- 
ond half-year.    Three  1-hour  recitations. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY.     (1-year  course). 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  seed  selection.  A  study  of 
types  of  plants  with  special  reference  to  their  yielding  capacity 
is  made,  and  the  conditions  affecting  length,  strength,  uniformity, 
quality  and  quantity  of  fiber.  Some  attention  of  seeds  given  to  comb- 
ing and  grading  cotton,  and  all  varieties  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 
There  is  a  complete  set  of  grades  of  long  staple  and  upland  lint 
cotton  in  the  laboratory  for  inspection  and  comparison,  and  stu- 
dents are  required  to  grade  by  the  samples,  after  the  basis  of  grad- 
ing has  been  pointed  out.  Second  term.  Three  1-hour  recitations. 
One  laboratory  period. 

ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY.      (1-year   course). 

Breeds  and  Breeding.  A  practical  course  will  be  given  in  the 
study  of  domesticated  animals,  and  a  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  underlying  their  production.    Three  1-hour  recitations. 

Dairying.  In  this  course  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  principles 
of  modern  dairying  and  on  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese  and 
other  products.  Practice  work  in  the  operation  and  repair  of  dairy 
machines  will  be  required  of  all  students.  The  use  of  the  Babcock 
test  and  other  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  of  milk 
will  be  fully  explained.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Second  term. 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  In  this  course  a  study  of  the  various  feeding 
stuffs  will  be  taken  up.  The  balancing  of  rations  and  their  adapta- 
tion for  maintenance,  development  of  bone  and  muscle,  production 
of  milk  and  butter,  and  for  maintaining  and  fattening  farm  animals 
will  be  discussed  and  explained.  Three  1-hour  recitations  and  one 
laboratory  period.     Third  term. 

Stock  Judging.  Scoring,  judging  and  classifying  the  various  classes 
of  farm  live  stock  will  form  an  important  part  of  this  course.  After 
the  student  has  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  score  card,  work 
will  be  given  in  comparative  judging  and  show-ring  placing.  The 
standard  of  excellence  as  established  by  the  several  breeders'  asso- 
ciations will  also  be  given  some  attention.  First  term.  Two  labora- 
tory periods. 

HORTICULTURE.    (1-year    course). 

Orchards.  A  study  of  orchards  as  to  location,  site,  exposure,  cul- 
tivation, fertilization,  planting,  pruning,  spraying,  thinning,  harvest- 
ing and  marketing.     Book  to  be  used,  "Principles  of  Fruit  Growing," 
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by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Three  1-hour  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week.    First  term. 

Propagation  and  Pruning.  A  study  of  budding,  grafting,  and  other 
methods  of  plant  manipulation  and  propagation,  with  a  course  in 
the  principles  and  practice  of  pruning.  Three  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  per  week.     Second  term. 

Small  Fruit  and  Trucking.  A  course  in  the  management  of  small 
fruit  plantations  and  truck  gardens,  following  much  the  same  order 
as  the  orchard  course.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
construction  and  management  of  hot  beds  as  well  as  to  the  principal 
small  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of  the  section.  Three  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period  per  week.     Third  term. 

FARM  MECHANICS.      (1-year   course). 

Wood  Work.  This  will  include  the  care  and  use  of  wood  working 
tools.  It  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  majority  of  the 
exercises  will  consist  of  the  construction  of  articles  that  will  be 
needed  on  the  farm,  such  as  gates,  fences,  wagon  beds  and  other 
farm  conveniences.  First  terms.  Two  laboratory  periods.  Alter- 
nates with  forge  work. 

Forge  Work.  This  course  will  include  welding  and  shaping  of 
iron  and  handling  of  steel.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  making  and  tempering  of  small  hand  tools.  A  student  after 
taking  this  course  should  be  able  to  do  all  of  the  ordinary  repairs  of 
farm  machines  and  other  blacksmithing  that  will  be  necessary  in 
farm  work.  First  term.  Two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Alter- 
nates with  wood  work. 

Farm  Machinery  Judging.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  will  be  made.  Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
studying  the  individual  parts  of  the  different  farm  machines.  Con- 
siderable time  will  be  devoted  to  motors,  especially  gasoline  and 
steam  engines.     Third  term.     Two  laboratory  periods. 

Farm  Buildings  and  Fences.  The  strength  and  adaptability  of 
the  materials  available  for  construction  will  first  be  determined. 
Principles  of  construction  will  be  studied,  and  considerable  time  will 
be  given  to  planning  the  different  farm  buildings  with  especial  re- 
gard to  convenience  and  sanitation.  The  use  of  concrete  on  the 
farm  and  principles  of  concrete  construction  will  be  demonstrated. 
Laboratory  practice  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Farm  Engineering.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  the  in- 
struments necessary  in  surveying  farm  lands  and  terracing.  Some 
time  will  be  given  to  the  location  of  farm  buildings,  roads,  terracing 
and  leveling. 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting.  A  short  course  in  plumbing  and  pipe 
fitting   will    be    given    in    connection    with    farm    building.      It   will 
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consist  of  the  location  and  planning  of  the  water  supply  and  drain- 
age away  from  the  home,  and  the  proper  laying  out  of  a  perfectly 
sanitary  system  of  plumbing  for  buildings.  The  proper  assembling 
and  selection  of  the  material  needed  for  a  complete  job,  and  the 
calking  of  all  joints,  etc.,  will  be  fully  studied. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE.      (1-year  course). 

1.  Consists  of  lectures  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
horse,  with  brief  notices  of  the  variations  occurring  in  the  other 
farm  animals.  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  cover  the  more  com- 
monly used  drugs  and  medicines,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  action  and  dosage  of  the  drugs.  First  term.  Three  hours  per 
week. 

2.  Consists  of  lectures  on  Theory  and  Practice  and  Surgery;  deals 
with  the  most  common  diseases  of  the  horse  and  cow,  the  minor  op- 
erations that  are  performed  on  these  animals,  and  the  care  of  surgi- 
cal and  accidental  wounds.     Second  term.     Two  hours  per  week. 

3.  Consists  of  free  clinics  held  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital.  One 
hour  per  week.     Second  and  third  terms. 

4.  Consists  of  lectures  on  Obstetrics  and  Dentistry.  Two  hours 
per  week.     Third  term. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.     (1-year  course). 

This  course  is  planned  to  prepare  the  student  for  intelligent  study 
of  the  chemistry  of  soils,  fertilizer  and  foods.  At  first  the  elements 
and  compounds  most  important  to  agriculture  will  be  taken  up.  The 
composition  of  farm  crops,  and  the  application  of  chemistry  to  plant 
and  animal  life  will  be  studied.  Text,  "Agricultural  Chemistry," 
by  Hart  and  Tottingham.  This  course  consists  of  three  lectures 
during  third  term. 

FORESTRY.      (1-year  course). 

A  study  of  forestry  as  applied  to  farm  woodlands.  How  to  secure 
a  stand  of  timber,  how  to  thin,  to  protect,  and  harvest  the  forest 
crop.  Second  half-year.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  one  1-hour  prac- 
tice period. 

THREE-MONTHS  OR  WINTER  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  related  subjects 
are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged  or  expect  to 
engage  in  farming,  and  yet  who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
undertake  a  full  college  course  of  study.  This  course  is  given  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  work  is  least  pressing  and  the  time  can  best 
be  spared.  The  course  consists  principally  of  the  regular  work 
provided  during  the  winter  term  of  the  one-year  course,  with  such 
additional  elective  subjects  as  the  student  finds  he  can  conveniently 
carry  after  consulting  the  president  of  the  College. 
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Those  desiring  to  take  this  course  can  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  by  referring  to  the  schedule 
of  the  one-year  course  for  the  second  term.  Considerable  extra  work 
may  be  taken  if  desired.  Certain  subjects  may  also  be  dropped  and 
others  elected  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  student.  Those  intending 
to  take  this  course  of  instruction  are  urged  to  write  to  the  College 
authorities  some  time  in  advance  so  that  suitable  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  them. 


SHORT  COURSES  FOR  FARMERS 

In    Cereal    Production,    Cotton    Industries,    Live    Stock    Farming, 

Horticulture.  This  course  is  of  ten  days  duration,  beginning  Tues- 
day, January  4,  and  ending  Friday,  January  15,  1915.  It  is  open 
to  all  farmers,  is  free  except  for  a  registration  fee  of  $1.00,  and  no 
examination   is  required. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  essential  facts  in  a  prac- 
tical form,  with  plain  language,  and  make  them  easy  of  application 
to  every-day  work  on  the  farm. 

The  lectures  offered  in  the  several  short  courses  are  summarized 
and  presented  to  the  student  on  mimeographed  paper.  When  the 
course  is  over  each  pupil  will  have  fifty  lecture  sheets,  comprising 
a  ready  reference  book  on  the  subjects  which  he  has  studied. 

This  course  is  offered  in  midwinter  at  the  beginning  of  a  year 
as  the  most  suitable  time  for  getting  away  from  the  farm  and  as 
the  logical  time  to  plan  the  year's  program  for  the  farm  under  the 
guidance  of  experts  at  the  College. 

Rapid  changes  in  agricultural  activities  are  necessitated  by  the 
coming  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  active  farmer  who  can  not  cease 
work  long  enough  to  take  a  college  course,  will  find  the  short  course 
a  great  assistance  in  helping  him  into  other  lines  of  farming  than 
he  is  accustomed  to. 

No  other  way  is  open  to  the  farmer  for  getting  so  quickly,  and 
at  such  low  cost  the  information  that  the  agricultural  exegencies 
of  Georgia  require,  than  that  presented  by  the  Short  Course  of  the 
College    of   Agriculture. 

COURSES  IN  COTTON  INDUSTRIES.      (Short  course). 

Ten  Lectures  on  the  Soil,  including  a  discussion  of  origin,  char- 
acter, composition  and  utility  for  crop  production. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Fertilizers,  including  a  discussion  of  the  essential 
elements  of  plant  food  and  methods  of  purchasing,  mixing  and 
applying  these  various  constituents  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  maximum  crops  at  a  minimum  cost. 
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Five  Lectures  on  Cotton  Cultivation.  These  include  methods  of 
seed  selection  which  may  be  adopted  and  successfully  practiced  by 
farmers  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  staple. 

Five  Lectures  on  Cotton  Diseases.  The  principal  diseases  affecting 
cotton,  the  causes  so  far  as  known,  and  the  best  methods  of  com- 
batting and  eradicating  them  are  discussed. 

Five  Lectures  on  Cotton  Insects.  In  these  lectures  the  history, 
characteristics  and  the  best  methods  of  controlling  the  depredations 
of  the  various  insects  attacking  the  cotton  plant  are  discussed. 

Five  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Cotton  By-Products.  These 
lectures  will  deal  with  the  preparation,  history  and  commercial  uses 
of  such  by-products  as  cotton  seed  oil,  paper,  cellulose,  gun  cotton, 
artificial  silk  and  hair,  and  viscose  which  is  used  in  making  artificial 
leather  and  building  material.  Samples  of  the  various  by-products 
are  used  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Five  Lectures  on  Machinery.  The  different  forms  of  plows,  culti- 
vators and  seeders  which  may  be  utilized  so  as  to  economize  labor 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  soil  cultivation  are  considered. 

Ten  Demonstrations  in  Cotton  Grading.  In  this  course  the  student 
has  an  opportunity  to  handle  and  grade  ten  or  more  samples  of 
cotton  each  day  just  as  the  operation  is  performed  on  the  warehouse 
floor.  Cotton  grading  can  be  successfully  taught  and  made  the 
means  of  saving  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  farmers 
of  Georgia. 

Three  Lectures  on  Cotton  Marketing.  These  lectures  include  a 
discussion  of  the  business  of  receiving,  handling  and  shipping  cotton. 

The  necessity  for  instruction  in  cotton  industries  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  staple 
as  nature  produces  it  and  as  placed  upon  the  market,  of  between 
ten  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  Georgia.  This  loss 
is  largely  avoidable  and  will  be  reduced  materially  when  the  hand- 
ling and  grading  of  cotton  is  made  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

COURSE  IN  CEREAL  PRODUCTION.      (Short  course). 

This  course  is  broader  than  its  name  implies,  and  includes  a 
consideration  of  seed  selection  and  crop  rotation — two  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Georgia  agriculture.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  increasing  the  yield  of  corn  and  growing  a  greater 
variety  of  cereals  constitute  the  primary  reasons  for  offering  this 
course.  Experiments  in  corn  breeding  and  cereals  production  have 
been  conducted  in  the  demonstration  field  for  several  years,  and 
furnish  data  of  vital  importance.     The  course  is  as  follows: 
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Five  Lectures  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Grain.  A  study  of  the  life 
history  of  the  more  injurious  insects  is  made  with  suggestions  as 
to  methods  of  control. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Seed  Selection.  All  cereals  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved both  as  to  yield  and  quality  of  grain  through  seed  selection. 
Experience  shows  that  the  seed  used  in  Georgia  should  be  produced 
at  home.  The  data  obtained  from  the  College  demonstration  field  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Crop  Rotation.  Crop  rotation  is  undoubtedly 
a  means  for  higher  production  per  acre,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
having  more  than  one  crop  for  market.  Different  systems  of  rota- 
tion will  be  studied,  also  the  influence  of  the  rotation  on  general 
farm  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to  cover  crops  and  their  use 
in  the  state. 

Ten  Demonstrations  in  Cereal  Judging.  Cereal  judging  includes 
a  systematic  study  of  varieties  by  the  score  card,  by  actual  measure- 
ment and  scales,  as  well  as  germination  tests.  Students  taking  the 
course  in  cereal  production  also  elect  fertilizers,  soils  and  farm 
machinery. 

COURSE  IN  LIVE  STOCK  FARMING.      (Short  course). 

Georgia  farmers  have  more  than  fifty  million  dollars  invested  in 
live  stock.  At  least  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  is 
put  into  supplying  live  stock  obtained  largely  from  other  states  that 
should  be  raised  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  On  this  account, 
a  ten-day  course  of  instruction  for  farmers  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  live  stock  farming,  has  been  arranged  at  the  College.  The  course 
is  as  follows: 

Ten  Lectures  on  Feeds  and  Feeding.  This  course  reviews  the 
courses  of  feeding  stuffs  available  for  the  maintenance  of  live  stock, 
special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  value  of  cotton  seed  and  its  by- 
products, and  all  other  materials  produced  in  the  state  which  can 
be  utilized  to  good  advantage  in  animal  nutritition. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Breeds  and  Breeding.  In  this  course  the  origin, 
history  and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  adapted  to  Georgia  are  considered. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.  This  course  includes 
a  review  of  the  methods  used  to  control  and  eradicate  contagious 
diseases  of  live  stock,  including  United  States  quarantine  regulations 
concerning  the  transportation  of  animals  affected  with  contagious 
diseases  and  disease-producing  parasites;  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  more  common  diseases  and  ailments  of  farm  animals,  together 
with  means  of  prevention  and  methods  of  treatment. 

Five  Clinics  are  held  to  demonstrate  the  methods  of  administer- 
ing  hog  cholera   serum   and   other  biological   products,   how   to  *ex- 
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amine  horses  for  soundness,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the 
seriousness  of  various  blemishes  and  unsoundness  from  an  economic 
standpoint. 

Five  Demonstrations  in  Stock  Judging.  For  the  student  electing 
the  live-stock  course,  practical  work  is  given  in  the  afternoons  in 
scoring  farm  animals,  as  well  as  actual  work  in  show-ring  placing. 
Students  taking  the  course  in  live  stock  farming  also  elect  fertilizers 
and  soils. 

COURSE  IN  HORTICULTURE.      (Short  course). 

Many  persons  are  intensely  interested  in  securing  more  definite 
knowledge  concerning  orchard  management.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  apple  production  in  north  Georgia 
have  become  more  generally  appreciated.  To  meet  this  public 
demand  a  specialized  course  in  horticulture  has  been  provided. 

Five  Lectures  on  Varieties  of  Fruit.  In  this  course  will  be  given 
a  discussion  of  the  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.,  as  re- 
commended for  commercial  culture  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
state  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Ten  Lectures  on  Orchard  Management.  These  will  include  dis- 
cussions of  site,  location,  choice  of  plants,  planting,  tillage,  cover 
crops,  fertilization,  pruning,  thinning,  frost,  spraying,  picking,  pack- 
ing and  selling. 

Five  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Fruits.  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Scab, 
Pear  Blight,  and  other  diseases  incident  to  the  culture  of  the  tree 
fruits  in  Georgia  will  be  considered. 

Five  Lectures  on  Insects  of  Fruits.  The  Codling  Moth,  Plum 
Curculio,  Peach  Borer  and  other  insects  incident  to  the  culture  of 
tree  fruits  in  this  state  will  be  discussed. 

Ten  Demonstrations  in  Spraying  and  Pruning,  consisting  of  prac- 
tice in  mixing  and  applying  sprays,  fighting  frost,  pruning  trees,  etc. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  horticulture  will  also  elect  fertili- 
zers, soils  and  farm  machinery.  The  schedule  of  recitations  for 
these  short  courses  is  shown  on  another  page  and  is  self-explanatory. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  FARMERS' 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Georgia  Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Association,  the  Georgia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Georgia  Breeders'  Association  hold 
their  annual  meetings  at  the  College  in  January.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  reach  and  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  citizens 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  attendance  continues  to  grow.  Since 
those  engaged  in  horticulture  or  dairying  are  often  interested  in 
both   as   well   as   general    farming,   the   joint   meeting  of   the   three 
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associations  presents  many  advantages  to  the  members  and  saves 
both  time  and  money.  By  meeting  at  the  College,  these  organiza- 
tions are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  the  progress  made  in 
agricultural  science  during  the  year  and  to  confer  with  experts. 
The  student  body  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
personal  contact  with  practical  men  who  are  making  a  success  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Thus  several  important  pur- 
poses are  served  through  the  arrangement  of  a  joint  conference  of 
the  organizations  chiefly  concerned  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
Georgia  farmers. 

The  advisability  of  holding  such  a  general  conference  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  fertility  of  our  lands  is  decreasing,  the  depre- 
dations of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  are  becoming  greater  each 
year,  and  the  purchase  and  use  of  fertilizers  more  abundant.  How 
shall  the  farmer  obtain  the  needed  information  with  reference  to 
these  matters  save  through  some  such  clearing  house  as  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture? 

Education  measures  the  success  and  progress  of  a  nation.  We 
have  neglected  agricultural  education  in  America  because  of  our 
marvelous  natural  resources.  But  nature  has  rebelled,  and  now 
we  must  inaugurate  crop  rotations  and  give  greater  attention  to 
the  development  of  live  stock. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'   SHORT  COURSES. 

Short  courses  of  ten  days  duration  are  held  during  the  first  part 
of  January  each  year  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  won  scholarships 
in  the  contests  of  the  corn  and  canning  clubs.  The  scholarships 
which  are  offered  by  educational  and  business  interests,  provide  all 
necessary  expenses  including  railroad  fare.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
constantly  under  the  care  and  direction  of  county  agents  from  the 
time  they  leave  home  until  they  return. 

The  boys'  course  consists  of  talks  on  fertilizers  with  demonstra- 
tions in  home-mixing;  the  soil  types  of  Georgia;  best  methods 
of  crop  rotation;  how  to  select  good  seed;  the  types  and  breed  of 
live  stock  and  how  to  judge  them  with  score  card;  improved  farm 
machinery,  the  boys  being  required  to  handle  same;  insect  pests, 
how  to  prevent  them;  pork  production,  including  study  of  best 
breeds,  feeding,  housing,  pasture,  etc.;  poultry  raising;  animal 
physiology;  study  of  the  College  farm  methods. 

The  girls'  course  consists  of  poultry  raising  on  which  stress  is 
laid;  home  vegetable  gardening;  treating  of  various  garden  crops; 
cooking  and  food  study  in  which  the  value  of  various  foods  is  con- 
sidered in  forming  a  complete  diet,  and  in  which  are  illustrated  by 
actual  practice  of  the  most  healthful  methods  of  food  preparation; 
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farm  dairying,  telling  how  to  produce  the  highest  class  dairy  pro- 
ducts that  will  command  the  best  price  on  the  market. 

CO-OPERATION. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  enters  into  cordial  cooperation  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  as 
represented  by  the  farmers'  demonstration  work,  the  boys'  corn 
club  work,  the  girls'  club  work,  dairying,  soil  surveying,  and  the 
pig  clubs,  the  state  headquarters  of  which  are  located  at  the  College. 
Effective  cooperation  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  through  him  with  the  county  school  superintendents 
and  individual  teachers  in  organizing  and  maintaining  the  boys' 
and  girls'   clubs,  is  obtained. 

Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  including  its  distribution  of  hog  cholera  serum  and  work 
in  tick  eradication.  Cooperation  exists  between  the  College  and  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  the  State  Board  of  Entomology,  the  Geor- 
gia Dairy  and  Live  Stock  Association,  the  Georgia  State  Horticultur- 
al Society,  the  Georgia  Breeders'  Association,  the  State  Fair  Associa- 
tion and  other  fair  associations,  farmers'  organizations  in  general, 
boards  of  trades,  cooperative  marketing  movements  and  other  organ- 
izations where  the  services  of  the  College  are  accepted. 

More  than  $65,000  is  being  donated  annually  by  business  men, 
commercial  and  industrial  organizations  of  Georgia  for  carrying  on 
the  extension   demonstration  work  of  the  College. 

EXTENSION  TEACHING 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  aid  all  educa- 
tional activities  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the  state.  The  ful- 
fillment of  this  purpose  is  one  of  its  greatest  obligations  to  the  State 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  further  the  work  of  extension 
teaching.  Two  great  ends  are  to  be  subserved  by  work  of  this 
character.  First,  the  sytematizing  of  the  educational  activities 
of  the  state  and  the  raising  of  these  to  a  higher  level  of  efficiency. 
Second,  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  recent  years,  but  is  not  as  generally  appreciated  as  it  should 
be,  and  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  adults  and  those 
remotely  situated  from  the  College  save  through  extension  agencies. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  character  of  work,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  during  the  annual  session  1913,  reappropriated 
$40,000  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  to  be  used  for  extension 
teaching,  providing  that  $15,000  of  the  above  amount  be  used  for 
the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 
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In  accordance  with  this  action  of  the  legislature,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  organized  the  work  of  the  several  departments  con- 
stituting the  College,  along  lines  which  permit  of  carrying  on  their 
proper  share  of  extension  work  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 
Through  this  office  the  extension  schools,  educational  trains,  farm- 
ers' institutes  and  miscellaneous  meetings  are  largely  organized  and 
directed.  Every  member  of  the  college  staff  gives  some  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  extension  activities. 

The  department  of  agronomy  is  utilizing  a  series  of  test  plats 
on  different  type  soils  of  the  state  to  secure  data  concerning  their 
principal  defects,  and  what  forms  of  fertilization  and  crop  rotation 
are  best  adapted  to  build  them  up.  This  department  maintains  a 
twenty-acre  field  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  investigations  rela- 
tive to  corn  and  cotton  breeding,  crop  rotations,  fertilizers  and  soil 
management.  This  information  is  invaluable  to  the  people  of  the 
state  and  is  distributed  in  bulletin  form  at  the  meetings  held  by 
the  extension  service. 

The  traveling  field  representatives  of  the  department  of  agronomy 
are  also  engaged  in  advising  the  farmers  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  strains  of  corn  and  cotton  which  are  being  developed 
through  seed  selection  or  hybridization. 

The  department  of  agricultural  chemistry  has  undertaken  a  phys- 
ical survey  of  several  counties  and  is  making  analyses  of  all  the 
type  soils  found  therein.  A  close  cooperation  of  necessity  exists 
between  the  departments  of  agronomy  and  agricultural  chemistry 
in  this  work,  which  is  of  the  most  fundamental  character,  since 
it  means  ascertaining  the  soil  deficiencies  and  determining  the 
methods  by  which  these  can  be  supplied.  Several  men  are  employed 
by  this  division. 

The  department  of  animal  husbandry  is  carrying  on  work  along 
several  lines.  First,  it  is  cooperating  with  farmers  in  the  purchase 
and  dissemination  of  improved  breeds  of  live  stock  so  that  breeding 
centers  may  be  established  in  a  number  of  communities.  Secondly, 
an  expert  is  advising  dairy  farmers  as  to  the  best  types  of  barns 
and  silos  to  erect,  and  supervising  the  feeding  and  management  of 
a  number  of  dairy  herds  as  well.  On  the  College  farm  more  than 
200  head  of  live  stock  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
data  and  information  to  be  distributed  in  bulletin  form  and  at 
extension  schools  and  other  meetings  throughout  the  state. 

An  instructor  in  poultry  husbandry  has  charge  of  this  special 
line  of  work,  and  is  prepared  to  advise  with  all  interested  in  this 
important  industry. 

The  department  of  horticulture  is  carrying  on  extension  work 
in  connection  with  the  peach,  apple,  pecan  and  trucking  industries. 
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Demonstrations  in  spraying,  pruning  and  orchard  heating  and  other 
practical  orchard  problems  are  given. 

The  department  of  farm  mechanics  assists  farmers  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  farm  houses,  barns  and  other  outbuildings  nec- 
essary on  an  up-to-date  farm. 

The  department  of  cotton  industry  is  distributing  seed  of  the 
Sunbeam  variety  which  is  proving  to  be  highly  resistant  to  anthrac- 
nose,  and  is  engaged  in  investigating  many  vital  problems  associated 
with  the  more  economic  production  of  cotton  in  the  state. 

The  department  of  veterinary  medicine  is  manufacturing  hog 
cholera  serum.  It  is  possible  through  the  use  of  the  serum  to 
largely  control  the  destruction  wrought  by  hog  cholera.  Its  im- 
portance, therefore,  needs  no  further  emphasis.  This  department 
is  also  cooperating  in  every  possible  way  with  those  agencies  which 
are  endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  cattle  tick,  and  to  control  many 
diseases  which  cause  serious  loss  to  Georgia  farmers. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  work  done  by  the  College  is  through 
the  organization  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  and  Girls'  Canning  Clubs. 
Departments  are  maintained  for  this  service,  and  the  interest  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  six  special  agents  with  headquarters 
at  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta,  Tifton,  Rome  and  Columbus,  are 
maintained  in  the  field.  Georgia  is  the  only  state  to  provide  local 
agents  for  the  inspiration  and  redirection  of  the  efforts  of  her  boys 
and  girls.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
activity  being  carried  on  through  the  extension  work  of  the  College. 

The  various  departments  enumerated  act  as  a  clearing  house  of 
agricultural  information  for  Georgia  farmers. 

During  the  year,  949  meetings  were  held,  and  218,063  people 
reached  exclusive  of  those  served  by  county  agents  or  through  cor- 
respondence or  by  distribution  of  bulletins.  Over  188,299  miles  of 
travel  were  entailed  to  render  this  service.  The  work  includes  the 
organization  of  7  week-long  agricultural  extension  schools  attended 
by  4,710  people;  109  farmers'  institutes  attended  by  31,778  people; 
643  corn  club  and  farm  demonstration  meetings  with  an  attendance 
of  83,792  people;  137  girls'  canning  club  meetings  with  an  attend- 
ance of  10,274  people;  5  teachers'  institutes,  attended  by  650 
teachers  46  miscellaneous  meetings,  attended  by  11,859  people. 
In  addition  about  75,000  people  viewed  the  educational  exhibits  of 
the  College  at  the  Macon  and  Augusta  fairs  and  over  300  people 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  various  state  organizations  held  at  the 
College. 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  ways  by  which  the 
farmers  can  be  served  is  through  the  organization  and  promotion  of 
extension  schools.  Seven  week-long  extension  schools  were  held 
during    the    spring    of    1914,    at    the    following    places:     Pine-Log, 
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Lumpkin,  Edison,  Ashburn,  Nashville,  Hartwell  and  Jasper.  Con- 
sidering that  seven  days  of  consecutive  lectures  were  given  in  each 
community  the  total  attendance  of  4,710  shows  the  appreciation  of 
the  farmers  for  this  class  of  extension  teaching.  The  people  of  the 
above  communtiies  paid  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  in- 
cluding hotel  expenses  of  the  lecturers,  hall  rent,  light,  heat,  livery 
and  part  of  the  railroad  fares.  Many  communities  were  refused 
these  schools  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  sufficient  men 
to  do  the  work. 

The  response  to  this  work  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  judging 
from  the  expressions  of  those  in  attendance,  it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method  of  reaching  farmers  that  has  yet  been  devised.  The 
demand  for  meetings  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
present  appropriation  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  work.  These  schools  are  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  mixing  and  application 
of  fertilizers,  soils  and  soil  cultivation,  tillage  and  tillage  implements, 
the  selection  and  improvement  of  seed  corn  and  cotton,  diseases  of 
live  stock,  dairying,  fruit  and  truck  problems,  spraying  and  orchard 
management,  the  feeding  and  care  of  live  stock.  Demonstrations 
constitute  an  important  feature  of  these  schools.  For  instance,  a 
clinic  is  held  at  which  all  the  sick  animals  brought  in  are  treated 
by  a  competent  veterinarian.  There  are  also  spraying,  dairy  and  seed 
testing  demonstrations.  Charts,  models  and  other  materials  are 
carried  along  and  a  number  of  the  lectures  are  illustrated.  In  this 
way  the  subject  matter  is  presented  in  a  graphic  and  practical  man- 
ner, so  practical  indeed  that  many  farmers  who  have  attended  the 
schools  found  it  feasible  to  put  the  suggestions  mads  by  the  in- 
structors into  practice  with  great  benefit.  The  value  of  a  system  of 
extension  teaching  of  this  character  can  never  be  accurately  esti- 
mated, but  those  who  have  seen  the  marvelous  improvement  in  farm 
practice  which  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  limited  effort  in  this 
direction  realize  fully  what  a  systematic  extension  bureau  may 
accomplish  in  stimulating  an  interest  in  better  methods  of  farming. 

Another  feature  emphasized  by  the  extension  department  is  the 
organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  clubs.  The  boys  are 
being  encouraged  to  grow  corn  under  the  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  College,  and  the  girls  to  organize  canning 
clubs  and  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  cooking  and  sewing.  In  this 
work  the  extension  department  has  had  the  sympathetic  cooperation 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  county  school  commissioners,  the 
Farmers'  Union,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  business 
organizations  and  a  number  of  congressmen.  Liberal  prizes  have 
been  offered  by  a  number  of  organizations  and  individuals.  Through 
the  organization  of  these  clubs  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls 
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is  being  directed  to  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  soil,  the  need  of  using  fertilizers  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  In  other  words,  agricultural  instruction 
of  a  fundamental  character  is  being  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
the  state  and  the  fact  that  the  boys  have  often  been  able  to  produce 
100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  has  demonstrated  the  great  economic 
value  of  work  of  this  character. 

Speakers  are  sent  from  the  College  to  address  farmers'  gather- 
ings or  to  discuss  subjects  of  special  interest  to  a  given  community. 
The  officers  of  the  College  are  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
county  school  commissioners,  and  lecturers  are  sent  to  teachers' 
institutes  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  by  which 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  common  schools  as  provided  for  by 
law,  may  be  inaugurated.  No  service  can  be  rendered  the  people 
of  the  state  at  this  time  more  important  than  that  of  fostering  the 
teaching  of  the  underlying  principles  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools. 

Another  feature  of  extension  work  which  the  College  is  fostering 
is  correspondence  with  farmers.  Thousands  of  letters  are  annually 
answered,  giving  definite  information  relative  to  fertilizers,  soils, 
crops,  care  and  management  of  live  stock,  orchards  and  gardens. 
Every  farmer  in  the  state  is  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  free 
information  afforded  by  correspondence.  In  this  way  at  the  cost 
of  a  two-cent  stamp,  any  individual  may  obtain  information  worth  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  him. 

The  College  stands  ready  to  assist  every  organization  and  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  its  service. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 

One  hundred  and  nine  farmers'  institutes  were  held  during  the 
past  year  at  the  following  places:  Hazlehurst,  Hahira,  Camilla,  Bax- 
ley,  Tifton,  Meigs,  Jesup,  Nashville,  Cairo,  Blackshear,  Moultrie, 
Donalsonville,  Homeland,  Pidcock,  Blakely,  Kingsland,  Ashburn, 
Edison,  Brunswick,  Ocilla,  Shellman,  Pembroke,  Fitzgerald,  Fort 
Gaines,  Reidsville,  Cordele,  Dawson,  Lyons,  Rochelle,  Stillmore, 
Eastman,  Dink,  Cochran,  Preston,  Millen,  Perry,  Lumpkin,  Spring- 
field, Vienna,  Cusseta,  Sylvania,  Oglethorpe,  Buena  Vista,  Wadley, 
Knoxville,  Ellaville,  Thomaston,  Tennille,  Woodland,  Wrightsville, 
Gray,  Hamilton,  Dublin,  Forsyth,  Greenville,  Jeffersonville,  Means- 
ville,  LaGrange,  Milledgeville,  Locust  Grove,  Franklin,  Sparta,  Jack- 
son, Dearing,  Carrollton,  Waynesboro,  Conyers,  Douglasville,  Harlem, 
Covington,  Fairburn,  Monroe,  Madison,  Dallas,  Monticello,  Daniels- 
ville,  Cedartown,  Eatonton,,  Jefferson,  Summerville,  Lexington, 
Gainesville,  LaFayette,  Elberton,  Cumming,  Ringgold,  Hartwell, 
Duluth,     Dalton,     Carnesville,     Jasper,     Acworth,     Ellijay,    Clayton, 
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Wilkes,  Cleveland,   Blairsville,  Lincolnton,  Dawsonville. 

Institutes  were  offered  to  the  remaining  counties,  but  for  various 
reasons  satisfactory  arrangements  could  not  be  made  for  the 
meetings. 

From  one  to  three  speakers  were  sent  to  the  following  places 
where  either  farmers'  meetings  or  educational  rallies  were  held; 
if  more  than  one  speaker  was  sent  the  number  is  indicated  in 
brackets: 

Jefferson  (2),  Valdosta,  Hamilton,  Baxley,  Atlanta,  Elberton, 
Macon,  Commerce,  Covington,  LaGrange,  Reidsville,  Mt.  Berry, 
Clarkesville,  Thomson,  Bainbridge,  Buckhead,  Columbus,  Black- 
shear,  Quitman,  Ashburn,  Cornelia,  Clayton,  Vidalia,  Benevolence, 
Sumpter,   Bethel,  Augusta,   Cairo,   Hartwell,   Tate,   Tiner  Springs. 

Representatives  of  the  College  addressed  teachers'  institutes  at 
the  following  places  during  the  year:  Cumming,  Blairsville,  Spring 
Place,  Decatur,  Hampton. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  OFFICIALS 


County 

Appling 

Baldwin 

Ben  Hill 

Berrien 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Chattooga 

Charlton 

Chattahoochee 

Cherokee 

Clay 

Cobb 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dawson 

Decatur 

Dodge 
Dooly 
Douglas 
Early 


President 

G.  H.  Tillman,  Baxley 


Secretary 

Roy   Rogers,   B.ixley 


Milledgeville 


D.   L.  Martin,   Fitzgerald 

W.  H.  Griffin,  Nashville 

W.  W.  Rast,  Pidcock 

J.  B.  Bacon,  Pembroke 

J.  W.  Williams,  Dink 

J.   Walter  Hendrciks,   Waynesboro 


G.  A.  Drexler,   Fitzgerald 
Mr.   Watson,   Nashville 


E.  L.  Lanier,  Pembroke 


J.  J.  Mapps,  Jackson 
L.  M.  Kellingsworth,  Edison 
I.   F.   Arrow,   Kingsland 
Robert  Tatum,   Fairburn 

,  Carrollton 

C.  S.  C.  Bandy,  Ringgold 

A.  Wheeler,  Summerville 

Prof.   Mallard,   Homeland 

R.   S.   Hollis,  Cusseta 

J.   B.  Keith,  Canton 

R.  C.  McAllister,  Ft.  Gaines 

G.  M.  Orr,  Acworth 

C.   W.   Turner,  Moultrie 

S.  R.  Phillips,  Harlem 

E.  L.  McGee,  Knoxville 

J.  P.  Atkins,  Cordele 

A.   W.  Vandiver,  Dawsonville 

J.  W.  Brown,  Donalsonville 

C.  M.  Methvln,  Eastman 
J.  M.  Woodward,  Vienna 
J.  G.  McGee,  Douglasville 
W.  W.  Board,  Blakely 


S.  K.  Smith,  Jackson 
E.  B.  Fields,  Edison 


J.  W.   Heed,   Fairburn 


D.  Tribble,  Ringgold 

S.  C.  Jones,  Summerville 
A.  H.  Howard,  Homeland 
W.  H.  Bagley,  Cusseta 

F.  M.  Bishop,  Canton 

J.  W.  Sutlive,  Ft.  Faines 

A.  F.  Davenport,  Acworth 
Jno.  W.  Greer,  Moultrie 

B.  F.  Mundy,  Harlem 

C.  B.   Edwards,   Knoxville 

G.  A.  Tarpley,  Cordele 

E.  M.   Fowler,  Dawsonville 
W.  H.  Vanlandingham, 

Donalsonville- 
H.  Miller,  Eastman 
C.  C.  Lewis,  Vienna 
W.  W.  Gresham,  Douglasville 
E.  S.  Collins,  Blakely 
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County  President 

Effingham  J.  W.  Reiser,  Springfield 

Elbert  V.  H.  Jones,  Elberton 

Emanuel  W.  R.  Kemp,  Stillmore 

Forsyth  ,   Cumming 

Gilmer  B.  ~.  Holden,  Ellijay 

Glynn  J.  G.  Weatherly,  Brunswick 

Gordon  T.  Rogers,  Calhoun 

Grady  J.  B.  Wight,  Cairo 

Gwinnett  H.  H.  Miller,  Duluth 

Habersham  M.  C.  Gay,  Clarkesville 

Hancock  H.  F.  Hawes,  Sparta 

Hall  R.  A.   Stow,  Gainesville 

Hart  A.  J.  McMullan,  Hartwell 

Harris  R.  L.  Hasty,  Hamilton 

Heard  M.  Y.   Lester,   Franklin 

Henry  T.  J.  Upchurch,  Locust  Grove 

Houston  W.  C.  Watson,  Perry 

Irwin  G.  T.   Young,   Ocilla 

Jackson  W.  C.  White,  Jefferson 

Jasper  Rufus  Smith,  Monticello 

Jefferson  ,  Wadley 

Jenkins  S.  C.  Parker,  Milieu 

Jeff  Davis  I.  L.  Jones,  Hazelhurst 

Jones  R.  Childs,  Gray 

Johnsou  W.  M.  Faircloth,  Wrightsville 

Laurens  M.  S.  Jones,  Dublin 

Lee  A.  B.  Martin,  Leesburg 

Lincoln  W.  C.  Powell,  Lincolnton 

Lowndes  W,  W.  Webb,  Hahira 

Macon  J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe 

Madison  W.  S.  Sanders,  Danielsville 

Marion  G.  W.  Cook,  Buena  Vista 

McDuffie  J.  J.  Pennington,  Dearing 

Merriwether  J.  M.  Barnes,  Greenville 

Milton  T.  Shirley,  Alpharetta 

Mitchell  R.  B.  Win  gate,  Camilla 

Monroe  T.  G.  Scott,  Forsyth 

Morgan  C.  G.  Bradley,  Madison 

Murray  J.  C.  Ellis,  Eton 

Newton  J.  W.  King,  Covington 

Oglethorpe  W.  H.  Faust,  Lexington 

Paulding  Dr.  J.  R.  Ritch,  Dallas 

Pickens  C.  H.  Cox,  Jasper 

Pierce  Q.  A.  Smith,  Blackshear 

Pike  V.  L.  Collier,  Meansville 

Polk  G.  E.  Benedict,  Cedartown 

Pulaski  T.  D.  Peacock,  Cochran 

Putnam  W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton 

Rabun  L.  M.  Chastain,  Habersham 

Randolph  R.  F.  Crittenden,  Shellman 

Rockdale  L.  A.  Brown,  Conyers 

Schley  J.  W.  McCorkle,  Ellaville 

Screven  J.  E.  Evans,  Sylvania 

Stephens  D.  B.  Eskew,  Toccoa 


Secretary 

B.  W.  Cubbedge,  Springfield 

C.  C.  Whiteside,  Elberton 
J.  I.  Deakle,  Stillmore 

J.   T.  Deweese,  Ellijay 

E.   Dillard,   Calhoun 
P    H.  Ward,  Cairo 


B.  F.  Perkle,  Gainesville 
T.  B.  Thornton,  Hartwell 
R.  E.  Fort,  Hamilton 
H.  G.  Moore,  Franklin 

A.  G.  Combs,  Locust  Grove 
T.  W.  Murry,  Perry 

F.  N.  Paulk,  Ocilla 
K.  Kinney,  Jefferson 
J.   D.  Lane,  Monticello 

Jas.  Moore,  Millen 

J.  A.  Cromartie,  Hazelhurst 

M.  C.  Green,  Gray 

J.  L.  Harris,  Wrightsville 

J.  R.  Miller,  Leesburg 
J.  M.  Wright,  Lincolnton 

G.  C.  Thistlewood,  Oglethorpe 
J.  N.  Griffith,  Danielsville 

P.  H.  Monford,  Buena  Vista 

D.  A.  Howard,  Dearing 
R.  S.  Crowder,  Greenville 
T.   L.   Parker,  Alpharetta 
W.  Adams,  Camilla 

R.  S.  Fort,  Forsyth 

E.  H.  Beck,  Eton 
Henry  Odum,  Covington 

B.  E.  Corker,  Dallas 

E.   L.  Darling,  Blackshear 
A.  W.  Hemphill,  Meansville 
E.  C.  Benedict,  Cedartown 
T.    S.   Bailey,   Cochran 


J.  L.  Jay,  Shellman 

Victor  McMichael,  Ellaville 
W.  C.  Howard,  Sylvania 
W.  T.  McCay,  Toccoa 
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County  President 

Stewart  W.  S.  Boyett,  Lumpkin 

Talbot  A.  G.  Culpepper,  Woodland 

Tattnall  I.  J.  Smith,  Reidsville 

Terrell  H.  A.  .retty,  Dawson 

Thomas  B.  B.  Chastain,  Meigs 

Tift  W.  B.  Smith,  Tifton 

Toombs  W.  G.  Dickerson,  Lyons 

Towns  J.  S.  Bice,  Hiawassee 

Troup  F.  M.  Longley,  LaGrange 

Twiggs  ,  Jeffersonville 

Turner  A.  S.  Bussey,  Ashburn 

Union  E.  S.  Crawford,  Blairsville 

Upson  W.  H.  Dallas,  Thomaston 

Walton  W.  L.  Breedlove,  Monroe 

Walker  S.  M.  Goodson,  LaFayette 
Washington      Geo.  Gilmore,  Tennille 

Wayne  J.  P.  Shedd,  Jesup 

Webster  ,  Preston 

White  A.  W.  Vandiver,  Cleveland 

Wilcox  W.  W.  Blalock,  Bochelle 

Whitfield  D.  Puryear,  Dalton 

Wilkes  J.  Luke  Burdette 


Secretary 
W.  T.  Halliday,  Lumpkin 

A.  Bickley,  Woodland 

B.  H.  Hoover,  Beidsville 

C.  T.  Jordan,  Dawson 
J.  A.  Chastain,  Meigs 
W.  H.  Martin,  Tifton 
W.  M.  Carr,  Lyons 

J.  M.  Jordan,  Hiawassee 
W.  L.  Cleveland,   LaGrange 

B.  T.  Beeves,  Ashburn 

C.  E.   Bich,  Blairsville 

H.  W.  Barron,  Thomaston 
Eugene  Baker,  Monroe 
B.  D.  Love,  LaFayette 
J.  W.  Slade,  Tennille 

B.  L.    Millikin,    Jesup 

E.  M.  Fowler,  Cleveland 
M.  G.  Guest,  Bochelle 

C.  L.  Fo»ter,  Dalton 


Those  counties  interested  in  securing  a  meeting  for  1914  should 
correspond  with  the  College  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  so  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  meetings  some  time  in  advance. 
The  appropriation  for  holding  farmers'  institutes  was  cancelled  by 
the  1913  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  so  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  College  to  supply  speakers  for  the  institutes  unless  the 
county  organization  will  guarantee  to  pay  the  expenses  of  th« 
lecturers.  Such  applications  for  lectures  should  be  made  early,  so 
that  time  may  be  had  to  prepare  an  itinerary  in  advance,  in  order 
to  reduce  traveling  expenses  and  conserve  the  time  of  the  instructors. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 


W.  R.  KENDRICK, 
First  Lieut.  17th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commandant. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  Act,  military 
exercises  are  regularly  held  in  this  University,  upon  which  the 
attendance  is  compulsory  by  all  members  of  the  Freshman,  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  classes,  and  the  students  in  the  One- Year  Course 
in  Agriculture,  except  when  excused  by  the  Surgeon  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets,  or  the  Chancellor,  for  physical  disability  or  other  cause. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  coat  of  standard  Charlottesville  gray 
cloth;  winter  trousers  of  same  material,  with  stripe  one  inch  wide; 
and  blue  cloth  cap.  The  uniform  costs  about  $15.55.  For  spring 
use  white  duck  trousers,  jeans  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  leggings,  and 
hat  are  required,  costing  about  $4.50. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  three  hours  each  week,  covering  the 
following  subjects:  Infantry  Drill  Regulations;  Field  Service  Regu- 
lations; Manual  of  Guard  Duty;  Firing  Regulations  for  Small  Arms; 
Artillery  Drill  Regulations,  partial. 

Theoretical  Instruction,  two  hours  each  week  for  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  is  given  in  the  portions  of  the  above 
subjects  covered  by  the  practical  instruction,  and  is  supplemented 
by  lectures.  One  hour  each  week  of  theoretical  instruction  is  re- 
quired of  Freshmen. 


REGIMENT  OF  CADETS. 

Roster  of  Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers. 

Cadet  Major,  1st  Battalion — B.  H.  Chappell. 

Cadet  Major,  2nd  Battalion — S.  T.  Brewton. 

Cadet  Captain  and  Adjutant  of  Regiment — C.  Pope. 

Cadet  Captain  and  Quartermaster — J.  H.  Moss. 

Cadet  1st  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  1st  Battalion — 

Cadet  1st  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  2nd  Battalion — F.  Moise. 

Cadet  Sergeant  Major — E.  K.  Overstreet. 

Cadet  Quartermaster  Sergeant — J.  M.  Gunn. 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — R.  J.  Griffith. 

Cadet  Color  Sergeant — M.  Gillis. 

Cadet  Drum  Major — J.  Hirshberg. 
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Cadet  Captains. 
Company  "A" — L.  Michael.  Company  "B" — R.  H.  Patterson. 

Company  "C" — F.  W.  Cheney.         Company  "D" — H.  H.  Whelchel. 
Company  "E" — T.  J.  Collins.  Company  "F" — R.  D.  Short. 

Battery — J.  B.Conyers. 

Cadet  First  Lieutenants. 
Company  "A" — J.  Myers.  Company  "B" — J.  T.  Hains. 

Company  "C" — J.  I.  Davis.  Company  "D" — E.  Blumenthal. 

Company  "E" — J.  E.  Owens.  Company  "F" — R.  P.  Bassett. 

Battery — E.  E.  Cocke. 

Cadet  Sergeants. 

Company  "A" — G.  R.  Jones,  E.  J.  Hardin,  N.  G.  Bush,  G.  S.  White- 
head, L.  C.  Atkins. 

Company  "B" — W.  L.  Howard,  R.  C.  David,  R.  W.  Coker,  H.  T.  Ab- 
ney,  E.  B.  Tate. 

Company  "C" — B.  Little,  W.  P.  Price,  W.  G.  Webb,  E.  K.  Bennett. 

Company  "D" — W.  R.  Hastings,  H.  H.  West,  E.  Abbott,  J.  H.  Nathan, 
W.  A.  Richburg. 

Company  "B" — S.  A.  Crump,  J.  R.  Wood,  W.  K.  Stanley,  W.  M. 
Redman. 

Company  "F" — C.  B.  Davis,  G.  S.  Burch,  H.  W.  Brown,  H.  M.  Clem- 

1  ents. 

Battery — W.  K.  McLain,  T.  N.  Hendricks. 

Cadet  Corporals. 

Company  "A" — H.  S.  Jennings,  R.  J.  DeGraffenried,  J.  W.  Ray,  J. 
C.  Longino,  C.  N.  Wilder. 

Company  "B" — J.  Nicholson,  R.  Doughty,  H.  A.  Powell. 

Company  "C" — M.  H.  Roberts,  W.  A.  Griffin,  C.  N.  Tanner,  W.  P. 
Phillips,  H.  L.  Grubbs. 

Company  "D" — G.  H.  Firor,  A.  M.  Dimmock,  H.  G.  Allen,  H.  E.  New- 
ton, C.  H.  Holmes,  L.  L.  Folsom. 

Company  "E" — T.  H.  Smith,  H.  A.  Vann,  R.  D.  Hammond,  H.  Lanier. 

Company  "F" — O.  J.  Olmstead,  C.  M.  Davis,  G.  D.  Allen,  L.  P.  Camp, 
R.  W.  Slade. 
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FACULTY. 


DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  lecturer  in  the  School  of  Education. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  and  Professor 
of  Education  and  Philosophy. 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.M.,  Ped.D.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education;   High  School  Visitor. 

LUDWIG  REINHOLD  GEISSLER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology and  Education. 

HOWARD  W.  ODUM,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Sociology  and  Rural  Education. 

LEROY  COLLIER  HART,  B.S.,  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training, 
Professor  of  Farm  Mechanics  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

HOWELL  BENAJAH  PEACOCK,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

THOMAS  ALLAN  MAXWELL,  Student  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  of  Franklin  College  and  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 


CREATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  June,  1908,  the  trustees  adopted  a  plan  to  convert  the  chair 
of  Philosophy  and  Education  into  a  School  of  Education,  to  merge 
the  chair  of  Secondary  Education,  to  provide  a  special  building,  and 
to  enlarge  the  staff  of  instruction. 

The  matter  of  a  general  building  was  taken  up  with  the  Trustees 
and  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  and,  pending 
an  adjustment  of  this  Fund  there  was  a  delay  in  the  development 
of  the  School  of  Education.  In  June,  1911,  it  being  fairly  certain 
that  an  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  Fund  would  be  made  for 
the  special  building,  the  trustees  of  the  University  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  annual  maintenance  to  secure  the  Peabody  appropriation. 
In  December,  1911,  the  Peabody  Board  appropriated  $40,000  for  the 
building.  Plans  were  matured  and  the  construction  completed  in 
Aprli,  1913.  It  will  be  known  as  George  Peabody  Hall,  in  honor  of 
George  Peabody  who,  in  1867,  made  his  great  gift  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  South.  This  home  of  the  Peabody  School  of  Edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  most  artistic,  substantial,  and  well  equipped 
buildings  on  the  campus,  an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  South's 
greatest  educational  philanthropist. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Education  is  a  Teachers'  College  in  the  University 
for  the  following  service: 

1.  The  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
agriculture  and  other  special  subjects,  special  supervisors,  and  super- 
intendents of  schools. 

Such  teachers  and  superintendents  should  have  advanced  collegiate 
scholarship  and  special  preparation  for  their  peculiar  profession. 
It  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  ordinary  normal  school  to  give  much 
collegiate  instruction,  and  our  state  normal  schools  are  overbur- 
dened with  the  work  to  provide  the  elementary  teachers.  We  must 
evidently  look  to  the  college  and  university  for  the  education  of 
men  for  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  for  supervisors  and  leaders. 

2.  The  study  of  Education  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  a  factor 
of  social  control,  social  betterment,  and  economic  progress. 

Education  is  a  social  problem  of  great  importance.  It  takes  rank 
in  a  curriculum  with  sociology,  political  science  and  all  social 
sciences.  As  a  field  for  investigation  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  state  of  man,  education  is  full  of  promise. 

3.  The  study  of  such  kindred  fields  as  Psychology,  Ethics,  Phil- 
osophy, and  Educational  Sociology,  which  will  give  the  proper  out- 
look upon  education  in  both  its  individual  and  social  aspects. 

The  School  of  Education  purposes  to  unify  this  work  in  both 
Franklin  College  of  Arts  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES. 
1.     General  Degrees. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  requirements  for  degrees  in  Frank- 
lin College  and  the  State  College,  a  student  may  select  courses  in 
Education  counting  toward  any  one  of  the  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  Other 
requirements  for  these  degrees  limit  the  number  of  elective  courses, 
but  from  three  to  four  courses  in  Education  are  possible  under  gen- 
eral electives  for  these  degrees. 

2.     Special  Degree. 

In  the  School  of  Education  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  m 
Education  will  be  conferred,  the  following  conditions  regulating  the 
same: 

1.  The  entrance  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
tion  are  14  units  as  follows:  English  3;  Mathematics  2%;  History 
2;  Latin,  German,  or  French  2;  any  other  approved  units  4%. 

2.  For  graduation  a  credit  of  66  hours  must  be  obtained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  general  requirements. 
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3.  Minimum  requirements  in  subjects  or  groups  are  as  follows: 
English  6  hours;  Foreign  Languages  6  in  each  of  two;  Mathematics 
6;  Natural  Science  6;  History  3;  Psychology  3;  Philosophy,  Econo- 
mics, Social  Science  3;  Education  9. 

If  five  units  of  foreign  languages  have  been  offered  for  entrance, 
then  6  hours  in  one  foreign  language  will  be  the  minimum  for  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education. 

4.  If  the  above  requirements  are  met  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  will  be  conferred. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  GROUPS  FOR  THE   SEVERAL  YEARS. 

The  work  of  the  Freshman  year  may  coincide  with  that  required 
for  A.B.,  B.S.,  or  B.S.,  in  Commerce,  or  it  may  otherwise  be  arranged 
according  to  the  following  guide:  English  1,  3  hours;  Mathematics 
1-2,  3  hours,  Latin,  German  or  French  3  hours,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
or  Physiology  3  hours;  Economic  History  and  Geography,  1-2,  3 
hours;  Additional  3  hours  as  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education,  from  History  2,  Georgia  History  and  Graphics,  Manual 
Training,  a  language,  a  natural  science.  One  hour  of  Military 
Science  is  also  required. 

The  work  of  the  Sophomore  year  must  include  English  2,  3  hours; 
Mathematics  3-4,  3  hours;  Latin,  French,  or  German,  3  hours;  Psy- 
chology 1-2,  3  hours;  additional  6  hours  as  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  must  be  so  elected  as  to 
complete  the  66  hours  including  the  minimum  requirements  not 
completed  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  There  must  be  9 
nours  in  Education  from  1,  3,  5-6,  4,  9,  10.  Three  more  hours  from 
Philosophy  3-4  (Logic-Ethics),  Philosophy  8  (History  of  Philoso- 
phy), Economics,  Sociology.  Six  or  more  hours  from  Latin,  German, 
French,  Greek,  Spanish,  unless  the  language  requirements  are  met 
in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

The  schedule  of  each  year  must  be  elected  under  the  advice  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School. 

A  student  preparing  for  educational  work  should  select  some  line 
of  work  as  a  specialty,  one  or  more  subjects,  such  as  History,  Eng- 
lish, Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  and  extend  his  special  scholar- 
ship beyond  the  Sophomore  class  as  far  as  possible. 

A  student  wishing  to  make  foreign  languages  his  specialty  should 
take  the  work  for  the  regular  A.B.  degree,  electing  therein  Psychol- 
ogy 1-2,  Education  1,  5-6,  4,  and  Philosophy  3-4  or  8-9. 

A  student  wishing  to  teach  Agriculture  should  take  the  work  for 
the  regular  B.S.  in  Agriculture,  electing  therein  the  courses  in  the 
School  of  Education  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Education. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  educational  ideals  and  achievements  of  the 
great  peoples  of  the  world.     3  hours  first  half  year. 

(b)  Social  Principles  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  social  mind, 
social  problems,  and  the  social  nature  of  education.  3  hours  second 
half  year.     Professor  Odum. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of 
education.  The  laws  of  physical  and  mental  growth  are  traced 
through  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on 
practical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  5,  Sophomore  or 
Junior  credit.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half  year.  Text:  Pyle's 
Outlines  of  Educational  Psychology.     Professor  Geissler. 

4.  Secondary  Education.  The  American  High  School,  its  develop- 
ment, organization,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  and  ad- 
ministration. A  comparison  with  secondary  schools  in  leading  for- 
eign countries.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Professor 
Stewart. 

5.  Educational  Sociology. 

(a)  Elementary  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
society  and  modern  social  problems.  Social  function  of  education. 
Three  hours  a  week,  first  term. 

(b)  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  rural  conditions  and  a  con- 
structive program  of  betterment.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  term. 
Professor  Odum. 

6.  Vocational  Education.  Its  development  in  various  countries 
and  its  function  in  a  democracy,  with  especial  attention  to  Agricul- 
tural Education.     Three  hours  a  week,  third  term.     Professor  Odum. 

9.  General  Sociology.  A  study  of  social  organization  and  evolu- 
tion, of  social  problems,  and  of  education  as  an  agency  of  social 
control  and  social  progress.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third 
terms.     Taken  with  Philosophy  8.     Professor  Odum. 

10.  Philosophy  of  Education.  A  graduate  course,  open  to  Seniors 
by  special  permission.  Probably  not  given  1914-15.  Professor 
Woofter. 

17.  Educational  Sociology.  An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of 
constructive  progress  in  Society. 

(a)  Historical  and  Theoretical  Sociology.  The  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  and  the  history  of  civilization.  Primitive  society; 
civilization,  modern  development.  Readings:  Tylor,  Morgan,  Sum- 
ner, Boas,  Giddings,  and  others. 
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(b)  Social  Theories.  The  study  of  the  Principal  Theories  of 
Society.  Readings:  Compte,  Spencer,  Montesquieu,  Buckle,  Bagehot, 
Tarde,  Giddings  and  others. 

(c)  The  Sociological  in  Education.  Brief  Historical  Study  of  Edu- 
cation. Readings:  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Proebel, 
Rousseau,  Spencer,  (in  summary  text,)  Ward,  Hall  and  others. 

(d)  Modern  Applied  Sociology  and  Education.  One  practical 
problem  in  the  field  selected  for  research. 

As  minor,  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  and  an  addi- 
tional seminar  last  term.  Prerequisite,  Education  5-6.  See  Grad- 
uate School,  p.  65.     Professor  Odum. 

18.    Problems  of  Rural  Life  and  Education.    An  advanced  course. 

(a)  The  Principles  of  Rural  Sociology.  A  study  of  rural  life  and 
society.  Bailey,  Carver,  Gillette,  Foght  and  others,  with  local  stud- 
ies. 

(b)  Fundamentals  of  Rural  Progress.  A  constructive  program 
of  rural  progress.  An  original  outline  nad  program  will  be  followed 
and  developed. 

(c)  Practical  problems.  An  important  problem  of  rural  life  or 
the  rural  school  will  be  selected  for  research  and  application  of 
principles  and  theories  studied. 

As  minor,  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  with  an  addi- 
tional seminar  during  the  third  term.  Prerequisite,  Education  5-6. 
See  Graduate  School,  p.  65.     Professor  Odum. 

20.  Physical  Education.  A  consideration  of  physical  education  in 
the  schools  and  a  preparation  for  its  teaching  and  supervision. 

(1)  Two  hours  a  week  in  class:  Physical  growth,  normal  stand- 
ards at  different  ages,  anthropometry,  abnormal  symptoms,  correct- 
ive exercises,  school  hygiene,  play,  and  playgrounds. 

(2)  Two  hours  a  week  in  gymnasium:  The  army  manual  of  calis- 
thenics, exercises  with  dumb-bells,  clubs,  wands,  apparatus  work, 
games,  track  athletics,  etc.  The  student  trained  to  dexterity  and 
to  leadership  through  practice  in  directing.  Three  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Peacock. 

22.  Manual  Training.  A  course  which  may  be  adapted  to  high 
schools. 

(1)  Wood  Work.  Care  and  use  of  tools.  Preliminary  exercises 
gradually  leading  up  to  designing  and  building  furniture  and  other 
pieces  of  wood  work  for  the  home. 

(2)  Forge  Work.  Work  with  iron  and  steel.  Tool  making  and 
tempering. 

(3)  Drawing.  Freehand  and  instrumental  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing. 

(4)  Other  manual  activities. 
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Taken  in  Agricultural  College,  Farm  Mechanics  1,  2,  etc.  Three 
hours  credit.     Professor  Hart. 

Courses  in  Education  Offered  Later. 
12.     The    Administration    and    Supervision    of    Public    Education. 

Professor  Woofter. 

14.     The  Principles  of  Teaching  and  School  Management. 

16.    The  Teaching  of  Special  High  School  Subjects.      Members   of 

General  Faculty. 

Psychology. 

1.  Elementary  Psychology.  This  course  will  introduce  to  the 
general  field  of  psychology.  It  will  take  up  in  lecture  and  recita- 
tions such  topics  as  sensations,  feelings,  imagery,  attention,  associa- 
tion, memory,  reasoning,  will  and  action,  and  they  will  be  illustrated 
by  experimental  demonstrations. 

This  work  will  cover  approximately  the  first  half  year  and  should 
be  followed  by  Course  2,  Educational  Psychology,  for  the  second 
half  year.  Sophomore  or  Junior  credit.  Three  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Teissier. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of 
education.  The  laws  of  physical  and  mental  growth  are  traced 
through  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence,  and  emphasis  is  laid 
on  practical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  or  5.  Sophomore 
or  Junior  credit.  Three  hours  a  week,  third  term.  Text:  Pyle's 
Outline  of  Educational   Psychology.     Professor  Geissler. 

5.  Principles  of  Psychology.  This  will  be  a  more  detailed  study 
of  the  standpoints,  problems,  methods,  laws,  and  physiological  basis 
of  psychology.  Its  various  subbranches  and  relations  to  philosophy 
and  other  sciences  will  be  outlined,  and  such  topics  as  the  struc- 
tural, functional,  and  genetic  aspects  of  mind  as  well  as  dreams, 
hypnosis,  neurosis,  criminal  action,  and  animal  behavior  will  be 
discussed.  Three  hours  weekly  with  laboratory  work  additional. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  beginning  course  and  may  be  counted  as  a 
Science  in  Group  II.  Text:  Titchener's  Text  book  of  Psychology. 
Junior  or  Senior  credit.     Professor  Geissler. 

6.  Experimental  Psychology.  The  student  will  perform  experi- 
ments and  introspective  exercises  on  such  topics  as  color-vision, 
sound-localisation,  expression  of  feelings,  laws  of  attention  and 
memory,  reaction-times,  Weber's  law,  absolute  and  differential 
limen,  etc.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Titchener's  Manual  of  Ex- 
perimental Psychology,  Vol.  1,  Qualitative  Experiments,  with  a  few 
experiments  selected   from  Vol.   2,   Quantitative   Experiments. 

This  course  may  be  counted  as  a  Science  in  Group  II.  Prere- 
quisite: Courses  1  or  5.    The  nature  of  the  work  makes  it  necessary 
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for  students  to  work  in  pairs,  and  preferably,  for  two  hours  at  a 
time.     Junior  or  Senior  credit.     Professor  Geissler. 

7.  Systematic  Psychology.  An  advanced  and  detailed  study  of 
theoretical  discussions  and  original  investigations  regarding  a  single 
special  topic,  as  sensations,  attention,  memory,  etc.,  and  their 
quantitative  treatment,  with  parallel  reading  of  one  general  system- 
atic treatise.     Prerequisite:  Psychology  1-2  or  5,  and  6. 

Major:  Two  conferences  and  four  hours  experimental  work, 
weekly. 

Minor:  One  conference  and  two  hours  experimental  work,  weekly. 
See  Graduate  School,  p.  64.     Professor  Geissler. 

11.  Applied  Psychology.  An  advanced  and  detailed  study  of  sys- 
tematic treatises  on  educational  psychology  and  its  quantitative  meth- 
ods of  investigation.  The  subject-matter  may  be  changed  from  time 
to  time  to  comparative  and  abnormal  psychology.  Prerequistie : 
Psychology  1-2  or  5,  and  6.  Two  conferences  a  week.  Minor.  See 
Graduate  School,  p.  64.     Professor  Geissler. 

Philosophy. 

3.  Logic.  A  study  of  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic.  Three 
hours  a  week  first  half  year.     Professor  Woofter. 

4.  Ethics.  A  study  of  human  conduct  in  its  biological,  psycho- 
logical, and  sociological  phases.  The  moral  aspects  of  present  day 
problems  of  society,  democracy,  and  human  life  generally.  Three 
hours  a  week  second  half  year.     Professor  Woofter. 

8.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  movement  of  thought 
and  an  introduction  to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world.  Some 
special  study  in  the  modern  field.  Three  hours  a  week  first  term. 
Professor  Odum. 

9.  Social  Philosophy.  A  study  of  social  organization  and  evolu- 
tion.    Three  hours  a  week,  second  and  third  terms.    Professor  Odum. 
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PURPOSES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  School  of  Commerce  to  combine  with  a 
cultural  education  instruction  and  training  which  will  familiarize 
students  with  the  essentials  of  business  practice,  with  the  principles 
of  sound  and  efficient  policy,  and  with  the  social  aspects  of  business 
activity  and  problems.  It  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  instruction 
given  to  promote  the  development  of  efficiency  in  business,  the  crea- 
tion of  high  professional  standards,  and  the  adjustment  of  private 
interests  to  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  intended  that  the  courses  shall  be  directly  applicable  in 
business  experience  and  shall  definitely  prepare  students  for  the 
principal  classes  of  business  service.  Some  objective  points  to- 
ward which  this  preparation  may  be  directed  are  suggested  in  the 
following: 

Accounting:     Public   accountant;    general   accountant;    cost 
accountant. 
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Advertising. 

Banking:    Commercial;  investment. 

Brokerage:    Exchange;  note;  produce;  stock. 

Business  supervision. 

Buying. 

Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Efficiency  bureaus. 

Foreign  trade;     Exporting  and  importing;   foreign  agency. 

Factory  inspection  and  supervision. 

Insurance. 

Journalism:    Financial  and  commercial. 

Manufacturing. 

Merchandising. 

Railway  and  public  utility  service. 

Salesmanship. 

Scientific  management. 

State  and  United  States  bureaus  and  commissions. 

Trade  associations. 

THE  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
The  Two  Programs. 

The  courses  of  study  may  be  arranged  in  two  programs: 

1.  A  four-year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Commerce. 

2.  A  two-year  program  to  accommodate  individuals  who  have  not 
time  for  the  four-year  program,  or  whose  preparation  does  not 
conform  to  its  requirements. 

The  Character  of  the  Courses. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  considered  in  three  groups. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  are  required  to  pursue  a  number  of  foun- 
dational and  cultural  courses  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
University.  These  subjects  are  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
liberal  education,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  more  specialized 
courses.  In  this  group  are  included  the  required  courses  of  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

The  technical  or  professional  subjects  afford  the  fundamental 
training  in  business  administration.  These  are  the  courses  of  the 
sub-department  of  Business  Administration. 

The  third  group  comprises  those  specialized  courses  dealing  with 
individual  branches  of  business  and  commercial  and  economic  prob- 
lems.    These  are  offered  by  the  department  of  Economics. 

Elective  Subjects. 

Opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  election  of  a  number  of  courses 
in  addition  to  these.     Except  where  special  considerations  are  to  be 
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taken  into  account,  the  students  are  advised  to  select  their  electives 
from  the  following: 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Ethics  (Philosophy  4). 

History   (Course  10). 

Psychology   (Course  1  or  5). 

Sociology   (Education  9). 

The  Four- Year  Program. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  in  Com- 
merce who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  have  completed 
the  following  course  in  an  accredited  high  school  or  other  prepara- 
tory school: 

English 3  units.      Foreign   Language    _    _    2    units 

History 2  units.      Other  subjects  _   _   _   _4.5  units. 

Mathematics   _    _    _    _    2.5  units. 

Students  deficient  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  two  units  may 
be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  these  units  be  made  up  within 
two  years. 

The  Two- Year  Program. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  two-year  program  who  are  at 
least  twenty  years  of  age  and  give  evidence  of  adequate  preparation 
for  the  studies  they  desire  to  undertake.  This  preparation  may 
have  been  received  through  instruction  in  preparatory  school  or  in 
colleges  or  through  practical   business   experience. 

Irregular  Students. 

Students  pursuing  no  regular  program  may  select  all  or  part  of 
their  subjects  from  the  courses  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  They 
are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  students  of  the  two- 
year  course. 

Students  in  Other  Departments. 

Students  in  other  departments  of  the  University  may  elect  courses 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  as  the  regulations  of  their  departments 
allow  them  the  privilege,  subject  to  the  requirement  of  adequate 
preparation. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  will  be  conferred 
on  students  who  have  completed  a  program  of  66  credit  hours 
distributed   thus: 

English __ _6  Natural  Science -12 

Mathematics  ________6  Modern  Language  _____   12 

Graphics 2  Economics  ________      9 

Georgia  History ____   1  Business  Administration   _   _      9 

History  and   Political   Science,   3  Free  Electives 6 
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The  arrangement  of  courses,  and  the  selection  of  electives  will  be 
made  upon  the  advice  of  the  Director. 

The  two-year  program  will  consist  of  courses  amounting  to  3d  or 
more  credit  hours  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete  in  the  subject  in 
which  the  student  specializes.  Programs  will  be  arranged  for  indi- 
vidual cases  by  the  Director  in  consultation  with  the  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce  are  open  for 
election  in  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  and  form  part 
of  their  curricula.     Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

ACCOUNTING. 

Business  Administration  1. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Accounting. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  business  man; 
a  preparatory  course  for  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  accountancy. 
It  consists  of  a  treatment  of  business  forms,  methods,  and  docu- 
ments; columnar  journalizing;  principles  of  the  various  systems  of 
accounting;  the  theory  of  accounting;  methods  of  analyzing  receipts, 
disbursements,  assets  and  liabilities;  profit,  loss,  and  valuation 
statements;  single  proprietor,  partnership,  and  corporation  accounts; 
revenue,  manufacturing,  and  trading  accounts  and  balance  sheets; 
cost  keeping,  depreciation,  sinking  funds,  surpluses,  reserve  funds, 
bond  discounts,  commissions,  and  expenses. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours  and  laboratory  practice. 

Business  Administration  2. — Advanced  Accounting  and  Auditing. 
This  course  will  be  taken  by  those  specializing  in  accounting  sys- 
tems; executors,'  receivers,'  referees,'  and  trustees'  accounts;  brok- 
erage, insurance,  and  contractors'  accounts;  the  accounts  of  clubs, 
building  and  loan  associations,  of  mergers  and  consolidations;  in- 
vestment acounting;  public  service  corporation  accounting;  factory 
cost  accounting;  the  analysis  of  accounting  systems. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours.     Course  1  prerequisite. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Business  Administration  3. — Commercial  Organization  and  Man- 
agement. The  study  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades,  and  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  activities  of  manufacturing  concerns;  the  distribution 
and  marketing  of  goods,  sales  to  dealers,  agents,  and  consumers; 
produce  and  commodity  exchanges,  commission  systems,  warehouse 
and  elevator  systems,  brokers,  foreign  agents,  trade  associations 
and  agencies;  sales  policies;  advertising,  purchasing,  credit  and  col- 
lection policies;   functional  speculation. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

Business  Administration  4. — Industrial  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment.   The  principles  and  methods  of  the  organization  and  manage- 
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ment  of  productive  enterprises;  capitalization,  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  plant  and  equipment,  organization  of  administrative  machin- 
ery, distribution  of  the  force  of  employees;  questions  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  the  handling  of  data;  service  agencies,  supply  houses, 
factory  reports,  time  and  pay-roll  records,  equipment  records;  ap- 
praisals and  inventories. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Economics  4. — American  Government.  A  part  of  the  course  con- 
sists of  a  general  survey  of  the  system  of  government,  national,  state, 
and  local,  in  all  its  phases.  The  emphasis  of  the  course,  however, 
is  placed  on  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  state  to  property  and 
business;  the  power  of  the  state  over  commercial  organization,  over 
public  service  companies,  insurance,  interstate  and  international 
trade;  the  taxing  power,  eminent  domain,  the  police  power,  govern- 
mental guarantee  of  property  rights,  assistance  to  private  enter- 
prises, and  other  similar  topics. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

Business  Administration  5. — Commercial  Law  I.  Definitions  and 
terminology;  the  law  of  contracts,  sales,  agency,  partnerships,  cor- 
porations, real  estate,  commercial  paper,  trademarks  and  patents, 
bankruptcy,  insurance,  suretyship,  public  service  companies,  and  cer- 
tain phases  of  international  law  applicable  to  commerce. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 

Business  Administration  6. — Commercial  Law  II.  A  study  of  state 
and  federal  statutory  law  regulating  business  and  property,  the  meth- 
ods and  means  of  administering  these  laws,  and  the  rights  of  the 
parties  concerned;  the  issuance  of  licenses,  the  regulation  of  dan- 
gerous businesses,  the  regulation  of  occupations,  building  and  fac- 
tory regulations  in  the  interest  of  health  and  safety,  pure  food  law?, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act,  the 
collection  of  tariffs  and  internal  revenue,  the  granting  of  patents, 
the  registering  of  trademarks,  the  experimental  and  informational 
services  of  the  government  in  aid  of  manufactures,  agriculture, 
navigation,  etc.,  the  consular  service  in  its  relation  to  commercial 
matters. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 

ECONOMICS. 

Economics    3. — The    Elementary    Principles    of    Economics.      The 

principles  underlying  the  business  activity  of  the  world  are  studied 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  understand  the  operation 
of  economic  forces  and  to  reach  sound  conclusions  on  business  prob- 
lems.    The  work  proceeds  from  the  analysis  of  those  terms  and  con- 
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cepts  with  which  the  student  is  most  familiar  to  the  more  complex 
problems.  Designed  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

Economics  5. — General  Economics.  A  general  course  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  consumption,  production,  exchange,  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  involving  such  economic  problems  as  the  de- 
ternination  of  wages,  profits,  interest  rates,  rents,  and  values.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  subject  of  money,  credit,  taxation,  trade 
unions,  transportation,  etc.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
election  by  students  in  the  general  courses  of  the  University. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 

Economics  11. — Labor  Problems.  The  origin  and  development  of 
labor  organizations,  the  industrial  and  legal  status  of  labor  and 
labor  unions;  the  employers  associations;  wages,  standards  of  living, 
immigration,  hours,  health  and  safety,  unemployment,  strikes,  lock- 
outs, boycotts,  blacklists,  etc. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Economics  3  or  5  prerequisite. 

Economics  12. — Agricultural  Economics.  The  factors  in  agricul- 
tural production;  the  distribution  of  agricultural  earnings;  history 
of  agriculture  in  modern  Europe  and  the  United  States;  history  of 
Southern  agriculture;  present  status  of  farming  in  the  United  States; 
agricultural  population;  farm  areas,  improved,  unimproved,  arid, 
and  swamp  lands;  land  tenure,  owaers,  renters,  share  farmers; 
agricultural  credit;  marketing  of  farm  products,  economy  of  good 
roads;  prices;  the  social  center  movement;  taxation  for  rural  schools. 
rural  churches. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 

FINANCE. 

Economics  6. — Money,  Banking,  and  Credit.  The  economics  of 
finance,  the  principles  of  money,  the  relation  of  money  and  prices, 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  world;  the  principles  of  credit,  the 
functions  of  banks,  banking  systems  of  the  world;  note  issues,  loans, 
reserves,  clearing  houses,  branch  banking,  the  money  market,  ex- 
changes, etc.;  National  and  State  banking  laws;  industrial  and 
financial  crises. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

Economics  7. — Corporation  Finance.  The  nature  and  character- 
istics of  the  corporation,  its  formation,  promotion,  and  organization; 
the  issue  and  sale  of  securities,  their  various  forms;  the  manage- 
ment of  capital  funds  and  earnings;  receiverships,  reorganization; 
investment  problems,  underwriting,  brokerage,  speculation;  govern- 
mental control. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours. 
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Economics  10. — Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  public  expenditure,  revenue,  and  indebtedness;  a  study  of 
specific  forms  of  taxation;  customs  and  excises,  income,  inheri- 
tance, corporation,  and  general  property  taxes;  a  survey  of  systems 
of  tax  administration. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Economics  3  or  5  prerequisite. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Economics  2. — Economic  Geography.  The  description  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  industry  and  commerce  in  the  principal  countries  of 
the  world;  the  study  of  the  chief  products  of  the  world,  the  char- 
acter of  national  industries,  the  relation  of  soil,  climate,  and  other 
geographical  factors  to  industry  and  commerce;  commercial  and 
industrial  centers,  seaports,  trade  routes,  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation considered  from  an  economic  standpoint.  A  part  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources in  the  United  States,  with  especial  reference  to  conditions 
in  Georgia. 

HISTORY. 

Economics  1. — Economic  History.  An  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  world's  industry  and  commerce  with  particular  attention  to  the 
rise  and  decline  of  great  commercial  cities  and  nations;  the  devel- 
opment of  industry,  transportation,  labor  organizations,  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States;  the  financial  and  commercial  history  of 
this  country;  economic  integration  and  industrial  organization  in 
recent  times. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

LANGUAGE. 

German  3b. — Commercial  German.  A  careful  study  of  business 
terms  and  idiomatic  phrases,  through  reading  technical  articles,  wri- 
ting business  letters,  and  conversations  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
commercial  life.  Collateral  reading  practically  the  same  in  amount 
as  that  required  in  German  3  (a).  Completion  of  a  standard  gram- 
mar.    The  work  is  based  upon  Kutner's  Commercial  German. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 

Spanish  1.  Introductory  Spanish  course,  based  upon  Natural 
Method  and  the  most  essential  rudiments  of  grammar.  Inflections, 
forms,  verbs,  and  syntax  are  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning. 
Study  of  grammatical  difficulties.  Translation  from  English  into 
Spanish.  Spanish  composition.  Reading  of  masterpieces  of  Span- 
ish literature.  Parallel  reading.  The  texts  chosen  for  reading  may 
vary  from  year  to  year. 

Throughout  the  year,  3  hours. 
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INSURANCE. 

Economics  9. — Insurance.  The  subject  is  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  purchaser  of  insurance;  the  various  forms  of  insu- 
rance, the  theory  of  rates,  loan  and  surrender  values,  investments, 
dividends,  insurance  mathematics,  accident  and  health  and  property 
insurance. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Economics  3  or  5  prerequisite. 

Mathematics  4a. — Insurance  Mathematics.  An  elementary  course 
in  algebra  and  its  application  in  the  calculation  of  annuities,  insur- 
ance premiums,  etc. 

Second  half  of  year,  3  hours. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Economics  8. — Transportation.  Early  experiments  in  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  growth  of  the  American  railway  sys- 
tem; national,  state,  and  municipal  aid  to  railways;  the  railway  cor- 
poration, its  charter,  capital,  earnings,  expenses,  and  dividends;  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  railway  service;  the  charac- 
ter of  the  passenger,  freight,  express,  and  mail  services;  the  ques- 
tions of  competition,  combination,  discrimination  in  rates  and  ser- 
vice; the  relations  of  the  railway  to  investors,  employees,  the  pub- 
lic; state  and  federal  regulation. 

First  half  of  year,  3  hours.     Economics  3  or  5  prerequisite. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 
will  ordinarily  arrange  their  courses  as  follows: 


Freshman. 


hrs. 


English  1_ _   _   _ 3 

Mathematics   1,    2    _    _    _    _  3 

Modern   Language   _    _    _    _  3 

Georgia   History  _____  1 

Graphics  _________  2 

Natural  Science   _____  3 

Economics    1,    2    _    _    _    _  3 


Sophomore. 

English  2 

Mathematics   3,    4  a   _ 
Modern  Language  _ 
History  4  _  _  _  _  _ 


hrs. 


Natural  Science  ______      3 


Economics  3,  4 


3 


18 

Junior.  hrs. 

Business  Administration  1-3 

Economics   6,  7_____-3 

Modern  Language  _  _   6  hrs. 

Natural  Science  _  _  _   6    " 

Free  Electives _    6    " 

Total  Junior  hours  _   _   _  _   15 


18 

Senior. 

hrs. 

Business 

Administration 

3, 

4_   3 

Business 

Administration 

5 

_   3 

to  be  distributed  between 
the  two  years. 

Total   Senior   hours   _    _    - 


15 
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The  following  two  year  course  is  suggested  as  suitable  for  those  in- 
tending to  enter  general  business  service: 


First  Year.  hrs. 

English  1______ 3 

Economics    1,    2    _____   3 

Business  Administration   1    _   3 
Fconomics  3,  4______3 

Modern  Language  _____   3 


Second  Year.  hr 

Business  Administration  3,  4_ 
Business    Administration    5    _ 
Economics   6,   7______ 

Economics  8,  9_______ 

Natural  Science  or 
Modern    Language    or 
Psychology  5________ 


15 


15 


GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION. 

Graduate  courses  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Economics 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  students  who  present  themselves  for  this  in- 
struction. 

For  a  description  of  the  work  offered  in  1913-1914  see  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Graduate  School. 

Further  information  concerning  the  school  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Director.  Prospective  students  are  invited  to  communicate  in  ad- 
vance concerning  their  course. 
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FACULTY. 


DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law  Department. 
THOMAS  F.  GREEN,  B.L.,  Professor  of  Law. 
H.  ABIT  NIX,  A.B.,  B.L.,  Instructor  in  Law. 

ANDREW  J.  COBB,  A.B.,  B.L.,  Lecturer  on  Procedure  and  Constitu- 
tional Law. 
J<AMES  C.  BLOOMFIELD,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
JOSEPH  S.  STEWART,  Ped.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Parliamentary  Law. 


The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  September  16th,  1914. 
The  time  requisite  for  graduation  is  two  years.  The  fees  are  $75.00 
per  year,  of  which  $40.00  are  due  at  entrance  and  $35.00  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year,  Blackstone 
will  be  taken  up,  and  lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  instruction  in  Municipal  Corporations  will  begin. 

On  arrival  here,  report  at  the  Chancellor's  office,  or  to  the  Dean, 
in  the  Academic  Building,  on  the  University  campus. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

General. — Students  in  this  Department  must  not  be  less  than 
eighteen  years  old,  and  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Junior  Class. — The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Junior  class 
include  fourteen  units.  A  unit  is  measured  by  five  weekly  periods 
of  forty  minutes  each  for  one  year  in  a  college  or  high  school  subject. 
This  requirement  may  be  met  by  presentation  of  a  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation from  a  University  or  College  authorized  to  confer  it;  by  presen- 
tation of  a  certificate  from  a  college  or  accredited  school;  by  taking 
the  entrance  examinations  prescribed  by  the  committee  on  entrance. 

Conditioned  Students. — Those  who  can  secure  credit  for  twelve 
units  may  be  admitted  with  an  entrance  condition  of  two  units.  Con- 
ditions must  be  removed  by  passing  off  the  necessary  units  as  the 
result  of  private  study,  or  by  doing  additional  work  offered  in  the 
University;  but  college  work  thus  offered  for  admission  will  not  be 
counted  toward  a  degree.  The  entrance  condition  must  be  removed 
before  the  student  enters  the  Senior  class. 
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Senior  Class. — Applicants  for  the  Senior  class,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  and  the  fourteen  units,  must  have  completed 
one  year's  course  of  study  in  a  standard  law  school,  or  must  have 
read  law  under  advice  and  direction  in  a  law  office  for  one  year,  and 
must  stand  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  of  the  Junior  class, 

VALUE  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  UNITS. 

Units. 

English:   Grammar,  Composition,  Classics,  Rhetoric 3 

Mathematics:   Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 21/&. 

History  and  Civics: 

Ancient  History  to   814  A.  D 1 

English   History 1 

American  History  and  Civics 1 

Modern   History 1 

Latin    3 

A  foreign   language 2 

Elementary  Physics 1 

Physical    Geography    1 

Additional  year's  work  in  foreign  language 1 

Botany    1 

Chemistry    1 

Drawing    1 

Physiology 1 

Elementary   Agriculture    1 

Biology 1 

Advanced  Work  in  Mathematics,  History  or  English 1 

SENIOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  for  students  applying  to  enter  the  senior  class  will 
be  held  as  follows: 

Blackstone,  Books  I.  and  II Monday,    September      7th,   1914. 

Constitutional  Law,  and  Insurance..Tuesday  "  8th,       " 

Elementary  Law Wednesday,  "  9th, 

Contracts Thursday,  "  10th, 

Torts Friday,  "  11th,       " 

Sales  and  Bailments Saturday,  "  12th, 

Criminal  Law  and  Agency Monday,  "  14th, 

Municipal  Corporation Tuesday,  "  15th, 

Hours  will  be  so  arranged  that  two  examinations  can  be  taken  on 
those  days  when  two  subjects  are  listed. 

Transfers. — Students  transferring  from  the  Academic  Departments 
must  obtain  the  written  permission  of  the  Chancellor  and  certificates 
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from  the  proper  officer  of  the  University  showing  that  they  have 
been  satisfactory  students  in  those  departments. 

Elective — Students  not  applying  for  the  degree  may  enter  the 
department  upon  complying  with  the  general  requirements  and  pre- 
senting the   fourteen   units. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  best  features  of  the  lecture  and  the  recitation  are  secured 
by  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Department.  Reading 
is  daily  assigned  in  the  text-book,  the  professor  comments  on  the 
same,  and  the  student  is  required  to  recite  thereon.  By  this  means 
each  part  of  the  subject  is  explained  to  the  student,  is  then  read 
by  him,  and  he  is  either  questioned  thereon,  or  hears  others  ques- 
tioned. 

In  addition  to  the  text-book  assignments,  students  are  required 
each  day  to  read  and  recite  upon  carefully  selected  cases.  These 
cases  are  assigned  by  the  professor,  and  are  illustrative  of  the 
principles  taught  in  the  text. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  in  this  Department  is  completed  in  two  years,  con- 
sisting of  four  terms.  The  exercises  of  the  University,  including 
this  Department,  begin  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  in 
each  year  and  end  at  the  annual  Commencement  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  June. 

The  autumn  term  commences  with  the  college  year  and  closes 
the  day  before  Christmas. 

The  spring  term  commences  the  day  following  New  Year  and 
closes  at  Commencement. 

Two  courses  of  instruction  are  pursued,  to-wit,  the  Study  Course 
and  the  Lecture  Course,  arranged  as  follows: 

Study  Course. 

The  classes  meet  the  professors  each  day  according  to  schedule. 
The  professors  deliver  lectures  explanatory  of  the  text,  and  question 
members  of  the  class  on  the  text,  lecture  and  cases. 

First  Year. 

The  autumn  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, Elementary  Law,  American  Law,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Constitution  of  Georgia,  Part  First  of  the  Code  of 
Georgia,  relating  to  the  political  organization  of  the  State,  Municipal 
Corporation. 

The  spring  term  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Contracts,  Sales,  Bail- 
ments, Torts,  Criminal  Law,  Agency  and  Insurance  Law. 
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Second  Year. 

The  autumn  term  work  covers  the  subjects  of  Commercial  Law, 
Partnership,  Common  Law  Pleading,  Wills  and  Administration  of 
Estates. 

The  spring  term  covers  the  subjects  of  Real  Estate,  Conveyancing, 
Domestic  Relations,  Equity,  Principles  and  Pleading,  Evidence,  In- 
ternational Law,  Corporations,   Bankruptcy  and  Federal   Procedure. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  recitation  from  the  regular  text-books, 
the  students  are  required  to  consult  other  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  law. 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

The  class  meets  one  of  the  several  lecturers  of  the  Department 
at  the  noon  hour  three  times  a  week.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged 
that  the  several  courses  of  lectures  do  not  conflict.  The  lecturers 
and  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Lectures  are  delivered  during  the  session  to  each  class  by  the 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  on  Procedure  and  Constitutional  Law. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  twice  a  week 
during  the  autumn  term  of  the  first  year  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bloomfield. 
The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Ewell's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Parliamentary  Law  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart, 
professor  of  Secondary  Education,  is  given  in  the  spring  term. 

DEGREE. 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  Department  during  the  two  years,  of  two  terms  each,  to- 
wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms,  and  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  second  year  of  the  course,  and  continue  in  actual  attendance 
for  one  year,  of  two  terms,  to-wit:  the  autumn  and  spring  terms, 
and  complete  successfully  the  required  course  of  study,  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  the  graduates  of  this  Department  are 
admitted  to  the  bar,  without  examination  in  court,  on  presentation 
of  the  diploma. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Georgia,  graduates  of  this  department  who  have  been  admitted 
to  the  State  Bar  will  be  admitted  to  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  United  States  without  examination. 

HONORS. 

Two  members  of  the  Law  Department  are  allowed  places  among 
the  Senior  speakers  on  Commencement  Day,  and  one  representative 
of  the  Department  on  University  Day.     The  speakers  from  the  Law 
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Department  are  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  Department  for 
general  excellence  in  all  the  exercises  and  branches  of  study  in  the 
Department.  Those  of  the  Senior  class  only  are  eligible  to  these 
places,  who  have  attended  the  full  two  years'  course  in  this  Depart- 
ment. , 

MOOT  COURTS  AND  LEGAL  EXERCISES. 

After  the  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  moot  courts  are  held 
in  which  one  of  the  professors  presides,  the  juries  being  taken  from 
the  students  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  law  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  act  as  counsel  in  the  cases  on  trial.  In  these 
courts  the  students  are  taught  the  actual  practice  of  law,  such  as 
pleading,  drawing  orders,  moving  for  new  trials,  advocacy  before  the 
court  and  jury,  the  use  of  reports  and  text-books  as  authority;  in 
short,  all  the  elements  of  actual  court  house  practice. 

First  year  students  are  given  practical  work  in  practice  and  pro- 
cedure two  hours  each  month  throughout  the  year. 

Throughout  the  course  exercises  are  given  in  pleading  and  draw- 
ing deeds,  wills  and  mortgages,  and  all  kinds  of  legal  documents, 
including  commercial  paper.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department 
to  equip  its  graduates  ready  for  active  practice  of  the  profession. 

JEFFERSONIAN  LAW   DEBATING   SOCIETY. 

The  law  studetns  conduct  a  successful  and  beneficial  society, 
which  meets  once  a  week,  and  they  debate  questions  of  law.  All 
students  of  the  Department  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
society.  The  society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  law 
course. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  examinations — oral  and  written.  Each 
professor  daily  examines  orally  on  the  prescribed  reading.  Written 
exxaminations  are  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  text-book  or  branch 
of  study.  These  examinations  are  made  very  searching,  and  the 
student  is  given  abundant  time  to  write  out  his  answers  without 
assistance,  thus  impressing  upon  his  mind  what  he  has  learned  and 
disclosing  accurately  and  impartially  his  progress. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  students  of  the  Law  Department  are 
governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  other 
students  of  the  University. 

ADDITIONAL   INSTRUCTOR. 

The  work  in  the  law  school  was  increased  this  year,  1913-1914, 
by  the  addition  of  another  teacher,  who  gives  his  time  to  the  work 
of  the  department.     The  number  of  hours  for  recitation  has  been 
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increased,  new  courses  have  been  added  and  more  time  is  now  given 
to  Moot  Court  work  and  to  a  study  of  practice  and  procedure. 

The  additional  courses  given  to  the  first  year  men  by  Mr.  Nix, 
the  new  instructor,  are  Municipal  Corporations,  Agency  and  Insu- 
rance law.  The  second  year  men  now  have  courses  in  Wills  and 
Administrations  of  Estates,  Bankruptcy  and  Partnership. 

These  courses  have  long  been  needed  in  the  University  and  their 
addition  has  greatly  added  to  the  advancement  and  improvement 
of  the  school. 

LIBRARY. 

The  law  library  has  been  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and 
is  now  very  well  equipped.  Additional  quarters  were  secured  dur- 
ing this  College  year,  so  that  the  books  could  be  properly  arranged. 

The  Trustees  appropriated  at  their  session  in  June  1910,  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  expended  to  excellent  advantage 
in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  librarian  is  in  charge,  and  access, 
at  regular  hours,  is  afforded  to  students. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark,  and  mother  of  the  late  Thomas  N.  Denmark,  the  hand- 
some law  libraries  of  those  two  loyal  sons  of  the  University  have 
been  donated  to  this  department.  The  library  contained  more  than 
seven  hundred  volumes. 

During  this  year  Mr.  W.  M.  Davis,  of  Macon,  gave  to  this  depart- 
ment the  splendid  law  library  collected  by  his  father,  the  late 
Hon.  Buford  M.  Davis,  1869,  and  by  his  brother,  the  lamented 
Bryan  B.  Davis,  1907.  The  collection  of  more  than  six  hundred 
volumes  contains  valuable  text  works,  reports,  digests,  and  treatises. 

TUITION  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  in  the  Law  Department  is  $75.00  per  annum,  divided 
as  follows:  $40.00  for  the  autumn  term,  to  January  first;  and 
$35.00  for  the  spring  term,  from  January  first  to  Commencement. 
Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

No  matriculation  or  library  fee  is  required  in  this  Department. 
The  students  in  law  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  University,  at  Athens,  without  extra  charge. 

The  expenses  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 

Tuition,  per  annum,  $75.00,  total $150.00 

Initiation  fee,  literary  society 2.00 

Board,  per  month $10.00  to     18.00 

Washing,  fuel  and  lights,  per  month 3.00 

Stationery  for  the  year 2.00 

Text-books  can  be  had  for  about  (each  year) 75.00 

The   incidental   expenses   of   a   student   are   just   what   he   makes 
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them,  and  the  patrons  of  the  University  are  urged  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  control  of  a  matter  which  no  college  regulation  can 
reach. 

For  special  catalogue,  list  of  text-books  and  further  information, 
apply  to  Sylvanus  Morris,  Athens,  Ga. 


THE  PHARMACY  DEPARTMENT 


FACULTY. 

DAVID  CRENSHAW  BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
SAMUEL  CALDWELL  BENEDICT,  M.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Materia 

Medica. 
HENRY    CLAY   WHITE,    Ph.D.,    Sc.D.,   D.C.L.,   LL.D.,   Professor   of 

Chemistry. 
JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  ef  Biology. 
WILLIAM  D.  HOOPER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Latin. 
L.  L.  HENDREN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
HOMER  V.  BLACK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
R.  W.  ALLEN,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
C.  R.  FOUNTAIN,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 
ROBERT  C.  WILSON,  Ph.G.,  Sec'y.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  next  session  of  this  Department  begins  September  16th, 
1914.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  is  two  years  of 
three  terms  each.  The  first  term  begins  at  the  opening  of  College 
in  September,  the  third  term  ending  at  Commencement  in  June. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  in  adding  the  Department  of 
Pharmacy  to  give  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy  men  qualified  to 
hold  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  It  believes  it  can  best 
serve  this  mission  by  giving  educated  men.  With  a  view  to  a  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  the  course,  the  following 

Entrance  Requirements 

have  been  adopted,  corresponding  to  the  standards  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties: 

1.  The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  He  must  be  not  less  than  17  years  of  age,  unless  he  be  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  this  or  other  state. 

3.  A  satisfacory  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  an 
accredited  high  school  or  4  units  (English,  Mathematics,  Foreign 
Language)  shall  be  demanded. 

Degrees. 

1.  Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
of  this  department  during  the  two  years  of  three  terms  each,  and 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the  course  and 
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continue  in  actual  attendance  for  one  year,  and  complete  success- 
fully the  required  course  of  study,  receive  the  degree  of  Graduate 
of  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

2.  The  regulations  of  the  University  do  not  permit  the  conferring 
of  more  than  one  academic  degree  upon  the  same  person  at  one 
time.  Exceptional  and  earnest  students  of  the  University,  candidates 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree,  may,  however,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Faculty,  enter  the  course  in  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica, 
and,  on  completion  of  all  the  studies  included  in  the  curriculum  for 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy  will  be  awarded  this  diploma,  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  conferred  at  the  same  time  as  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
This  permission  will  be  withdrawn  immediately  if  it  shall  appear, 
from  the  standing  of  the  student  in  any  of  his  studies,  that  he  can- 
not satisfactorily  undertake  the  additional  work.  There  is  quite  a 
demand  and  at  good  salaries  for  men  completing  this  course  and 
positions  are  open  immediately  after  graduation.  No  other  profes- 
sion offers  better  inducements  to  young  men. 

Government. 

Students  of  Pharmacy  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  laid  down  for  other  students  of  the  University,  except 
that  they  are  not  required  to  drill. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
Junior  Year. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  subjects  is  required. 

Chemistry.  Course  2,  general  principles,  Metals,  Non  Metals. 
Three  hours  recitation,  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  per  week 
during  entire  year.     Text:  Kahlenberg. 

Elementary  Physics.  Physics  1.  In  this  course  especial  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  Physics  to  practical 
life.  Text-book:  Mann  and  Twiss,  Physics,  with  special  laboratory 
notes.  Two  hours  per  week  recitation  and  three  hours  per  week 
individual  laboratory  work. 

Physiology.  Course  1.  Two  hours  recitation  per  week.  Text: 
The  Human  Mechanism,  Hough  and  Sedgwick. 

Botany  and  Materia  Medica.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week 
during  entire  year.  Text:  Bailey's  Botany,  Ruddiman's  Materia 
Medica. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin.  Two  hours  recitation  per  week  during  fall 
term.     Text:    Sturmer's  Pharmaceutical  Latin. 

Pharmaceutical  Mathematics.  Three  hours  recitation  and  three 
laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  during  first  eight  weeks  of 
the  year.     Including  study  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Specific  Gravity, 
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Specific    Volume,    Alligation,    etc.      Text:     Stunner's    Arithmetic    of 
Pharmacy. 

General  Pharmaceutical  Operations.  Three  hours  recitation  and 
three  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Fall  term.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  Evaporation, 
Distillation,  Sublimation,  Percolation,  etc.    Text:   Amy's  Pharmacy. 

Official  Pharmacy.  Three  hours  recitation  and  three  laboratory 
periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  This  course  includes  the  study 
and  manufacture  of  Waters,  Syrups,  Mucilages,  Emulsions,  Tinctures, 
Pills,  etc.,  beginning  in  January. 

Senior  Year. 

Organic  Chemistry.  Course  3.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week 
with  accompanying  laboratory  exercises. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Course  8.  Three  laboratory  periods  two 
hours  each  week.     Text:     Noyes.' 

Qualitative  Analysis.  By  doubling  the  time  in  qualitative  analysis 
and  satisfactorily  completing  this  course,  students  may  obtain  per- 
mission to  take  this  work.  An  additional  fee  of  $10.00  will  be 
charged    for   this   course. 

Materia  Medica.  Three  hours  recitation  per  week  during  entire 
year.     Text:    Ruddiman's  Materia  Medica. 

Manufacturing  and  Dispensing  Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry. Three  hours  recitation,  three  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours 
each  per  week  during  entire  year.  Texts:  Amy,  Remington,  U.  S.  P., 
Scoville. 

LABORATORIES. 

No  college  of  Pharmacy  offers  better  laboratory  facilities  than 
are  found  at  the  University.  We  have  in  operation  for  students 
in  Pharmacy  five  thoroughly  equipped  laboratories. 

In  Pharmacy,  Junior  and  Senior  men  occupy  separate  rooms.  In 
Chemistry,  three  laboratories  are  in  operation,  one  for  Junior  stu- 
dents, one  each  for  men  doing  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis. 
The  Physical  laboratory  is  complete. 

EXPENSES. 
Junior  Year. 
Tuition,  one-half  payable  at  beginning  of  the  term, 

balance  at  the  opening  of  college  in  January,      $50.00 

Literary    Society    Fee 2.00 

Pharmaceutical   Laboratory 12.50 

Chemical    Laboratory    2.50 

Materia   Medica 1.00 

Physics  Laboratory 3.00 

$71.00 
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Senior  Year. 

Tuition,  payable  as  above $50.00 

Literary  Society 1.00 

Qualitative  Analysis 10.00 

Organic  Chemistry   Laboratory 2.50 

Materia  Medica 1.00 

Pharmaceutical   Laboratory 12.50 

$77.00 
Other  expenses,  estimated: 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month $10.00  to   $20.00 

Washing,  fuels  and  lights,  per  month 3.00 

Text-books  for  both  years $15.00  to     20.00 

The  individual  expenses  of  a  student  are  just  what  he  makes 
them;    no  college  regulation  can  control  this  matter. 

No  graduation  or  diploma  fees. 

Excellent  table  board  on  the  cooperative  plan  can  be  had  in 
Denmark  Hall  —  the  new  dining  hall  —  from  $9.00  to  $10.00  per 
month;  elsewhere  from  $10.00  per  month  upwards.  Rooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  rent  free.  The  rooms  contain  bedstead,  wash-stand, 
table  and  chairs.  The  student  furnishes  all  other  articles,  mattress, 
pillow,  etc.,  and  a  monthly  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  for  light  and 
attendance.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  for  rooms,  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

If  dormitory  rooms  cannot  be  obtained,  or  are  not  desired,  the 
next  cheapest  plan  is  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in  some  residence 
near  the  Dining  Hall.  Many  such  rooms  are  for  rent  on  the  campus 
and  elsewhere.  The  prices  range  from  $5.00  per  month  ($2.50  for 
each  occupant)  upwards,  including  rent  of  furniture  and  bedding, 
attendance  and  light,  but  not  fuel. 

PRIVILEGES  AND   ADVANTAGES   OFFERED   AT   THE   UNIVER- 
SITY FOR   STUDENTS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Self-Helf.  Students  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  to  apply  for  a  loan 
from  the  Brown  Fund  to  defray  their  expenses  in  college.  Applica- 
tion for  this  loan  should  be  made  to  the  Chancellor. 

Expense  and  Cost  of  Living  are  lower  at  the  University  than  at 
any  other  college.  Room  rent  in  Candler  Hall  and  New  College  is 
low,  while  table  board  may  be  had  at  Denmark  Hall,  accommodating 
between  two  and  three  hundred  students,  for  $9.00  to  $10.00  per 
month. 

Pharmacopoeial  Society.  This  is  an  organization  by  and  for 
Pharmacy   students  only.      The  society   meets   every  Tuesday   night 
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for  study  and  a  quiz  on  subjects  of  interest  to  students  of  Pharmacy. 
The  druggists  and  physicians  of  the  city  and  vicinity  are  invited  to 
meet  with  the  Society,  and  once  each  month  some  prominent  physi- 
cian or  druggist  is  invited  to  address  the  Society. 

Quiz  Class.  This  class  meets  once  each  week  during  the  term  for 
a  quiz  on  such  subjects  as  are  liable  to  be  touched  upon  by  the  State 
Board.     Conducted  by  students.     No  fees. 

Free  Scholarships.  No  scholarships  are  offered  as  yet,  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  but  in  time  scholarships  such  as  are  offered 
by  the  University  School  of  Medicine  will  be  available  at  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Library.  The  Library  of  the  University  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.,  to  students  in  Pharmacy.  This  is  a  well  lighted  and  ventila- 
ted building,  set  apart  for  reference  and  research  work.  Thousands 
of  volumes  relating  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art  are  at  the  disposal 
of  students. 

Athletics.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  represented  on  both  the 
football  and  baseball  teams  of  the  University.  Athletics,  while  en- 
couraged, are  not  allowed  to  conflict  with  college  duties. 

Societies.  All  students  of  the  University  are  required  to  join  one 
of  the  literary  societies.  These  societies  are  presided  over  by  officers 
elected  from  the  student  body  and  they  afford  opportunity  for  train- 
ing men  in  Parliamentary  Law,  and  in  facilitating  expression. 

Other  Courses.  Pharmacy  students  may  obtain  permission  to 
attend  other  courses  without  cost,  offered  in  the  University,  when 
such  work  does  not  conflict  with  work  in  Pharmacy. 

Reference  Books.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  Dispensatories  and 
Pharmacopoeias  and  text-books  for  reference  by  students. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Plants  are  on  foot  for  the  erection  on  the  campus  of 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  Christmas,  March 
and  June,  supplemented  by  frequent  oral  and  written  quizzes. 

Hospital  Corps.  This  is  optional  with  Pharmacy  students,  but  it 
affords  opportunity  for  military  training,  and  a  number  of  the 
students  join  the  corps.      (See  military  feature). 

For  bulletins  which  describe  this  course  in  detail,  and  for  further 
information,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  WILSON,  Ph.G.,  Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE  29 — AUGUST  1,  1914. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  University  is  striving  to  serve  the  State  in  every  possible  way, 
That  it  may  do  so  even  in  vacation  time,  the  Summer  School  is 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunties  during  the  regular  sessions  of  the  University  or  the 
State  Normal  Schools. 

SCOPE. 

The  main  work  of  the  Summer  School  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  principals, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  of  special  subjects. 

There  are  also  courses  given  for  students  who  wish  more  units 
for  college  entrance,  for  those  who  wish  to  make  up  college  courses, 
and  for  other  general  purposes. 

The  work  of  the  School,  therefore,  necessarily  covers  a  wide  range. 
The  newer  fields  of  public  school  work,  such  as  nature  study,  manual 
training,  drawing,  domestic  science,  school  gardening,  laboratory 
methods  and  equipment,  are  fully  presented.  Advanced  college 
courses  are  added  as  rapidly  as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 
Requests  for  these  are  solicited. 

TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

This  is  a  continuous  course  of  study  with  intervening  home  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Summer  School  leading  to  a  Teacher's 
Diploma.  This  aims  to  extend  professional  preparation  to  those 
already  in  the  field  of  teaching  and  to  do  this  in  the  most  economical 
way.  The  work  done  in  this  connection  will  be  counted  toward  a 
Professional  License  recently  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   Three  summer  sessions  are  required  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

In  February,  1911,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  decided  to  open 
its  Graduate  School  to  students  of  the  summer  session.  Three 
sessions  of  the  Summer  School  with  intervening  home  work  will  be 
counted  as  a  substitute  for  the  year's  attendance  necessary  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

SPECIAL  REVIEW  COURSES  AND  STATE  EXAMINATION. 

There  will  be  special  courses  covering  the  Georgia  Manual  and 
the  books  in  the  reading  course  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
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Education.     At  the  close  of  the  session  there  will  be  an  examination 
for  license  to  teach. 

Other  review  courses  will  cover  the  public  school  subjects. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE. 

This  conference  will  be  held  during  the  first  week  of  the  session. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  programs  and  round  tables,  some  educator 
of  national  reputation  and  of  wide  experience  will  be  secured  to  lead 
in  several  programs. 

The  contests  of  the  prize  winners  of  the  Congressional  Associations 
will  be  held  this  same  week.     Full  announcement  later. 

CONFERENCE  FOR  RURAL  SUPERVISION. 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  session  the  conference  for  super- 
vision will  be  held.  Some  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  national 
reputation  and  some  of  the  foremost  ones  in  Georgia  will  be  present 
and  assist  in  making  this  a  most  valuable  week  for  any  superintend- 
ent. The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  U.  S.,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
has  consented  to  be  present  and  assist  at  least  one  day,  July  23rd. 
State  Superintendent  M.  L.  Brittain,  the  State  Supervisors,  and 
other  leaders  in  this  work  will  assist.  Dr.  H.  W.  Odum,  Professor 
of  Rural  Education  and  Sociology  in  the  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Georgia,  will  be  the  chief  director.  All  the 
county  and  town  superintendents  are  invited  to  this  conference. 
Full  announcement  later. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  AND  COACHING  DEPARTMENT. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  operate  a  special  department  of  the 
Summer  School  for  students  who  are  studying  to  acquire  entrance 
units  or  to  remove  college  conditions.  These  courses  will  be  given 
separate  from  the  courses  for  teachers,  and  will  continue  for  eight 
weeks  where  necessary.   The  work  is  outlined  later  on  in  these  pages. 

SCHOOL  LN  COTTON  GRADLNG. 

This  department  will  be  conducted  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  will  give  a  complete  course  in  the  art  and  science  of 
grading,  classing,  and  sampling  cotton.  This  will  be  a  valuable 
course  for  teachers  and  for  others.  There  will  be  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
for  this  course  whether  taken  in  connection  with  other  courses  or 
separately.  Special  information  may  be  had  from  Professor  L.  E. 
Rast,  Instructor  of  this  School. 

CORRELATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FORCES. 

The  University  is  aided  by  other  institutions  in  this  work  of  the 
Summer  School,  especially  by  the  other  State  Normal  Schools  and 
Colleges   of   Georgia.      Leaders   of   educational   thought    from    other 
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parts  of  the  United  States  will  be  engaged,  thus  bringing  students 
of  the  Summer  School  in  touch  with  the  best  of  modern  thought. 

In  recognition  of  conditions  and  needs  of  its  section,  this  Summer 
School  is  not  surpassed.  It  has  become  the  most  valuable  meeting 
place  for  Georgia  teachers. 


OFFICERS 

BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

DAVID  C.   BARROW,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University,  President  of  the  Board. 
MARION  LUTHER  BRITTAIN,  A.M., 

State  School  Superintendent  of  Georgia. 
JERE  M.  POUND,  A.M., 

President  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
CHARLES  M.  SNELL1NG,  A.M.,  D.Sc, 

Dean  of  the  University  and  President  of  Franklin  College. 
ANDREW  M.  SOULE,  D.Sc. 

President  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
THOMAS  J.  WOOFTER,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  Peabody  School  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Superintendent 

THOMAS  J.  WOOFTER,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

Dean  of  Peabody  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Philosophy,  University  of  Georgia.  (Absent  abroad  part  of 
1914-15). 

JOSEPH  S.  STEWART,  A.M.,  Ped.D., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Georgia. 

(Acting   Superintendent   during   absence   of   Superintendent 
Woofter). 

Registrar 

THOMAS  W.  REED,  A.M., 

Registrar  and  Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Director  of  Dining  Hall 
CHARLES  M.  SNELLING,  A.M.,  D.Sc, 

Dean  of  the  University,  for  the  University. 
ALEXANDER  RHODES,  A.B., 

Dean  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  Normal  School. 
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Director  of  Dormitories 

ROBERT  E.  PARK,  Litt.D.,  for  the  University. 
ALEXANDER  RHODES,  A.B.,  for  the  Normal  School. 

Director  of  Preparatory  and  Coaching  Department 

ROBERT  S.  POND,  Ph.D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


FACULTY 

GERTRUDE  ANDERSON  ALEXANDER,  A.M., Primary  Reading. 

Teacher  of  Reading,  State  Normal  School.  Graduate  George 
Peabody  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Nashville;  student  in 
Vanderbilt  University  and  Cook  County  Normal  School;  Student 
in  the  Curry  School  of  Expression,  in  the  Emerson  System  of 
Oratory  under  President  Southwick,  Mrs.  Southwick,  and  Mr. 
Tripp,  and  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  University  of 
Chicago  under  Dr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Nelson.  Teacher  in  George 
Peabody  College  and  its  Practice  School;  in  Cox  College  and  in 
Brenau  College;  head  of  Bibb  County,  Macon,  Training  School 
for  Teachers;  head  of  Alabama  Brenau. 

DAVID    C.    BARROW,   LL.D., Lecturer. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  B.S.,  C.E.,  University 
of  Georgia;  LL.D.,  Emory  College.  Professor  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering, Univ.  of  Ga.;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Dean  Uni- 
versity of  Ga.;   Chancellor  1906 — . 

JULIA  MARLOR  BETHUNE, Primary  Methods,  Nature  Study. 

Normal  Training  Teacher,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. Graduate  of  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  1909; 
student  Summer  School,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  1911;  Columbia 
University  summer  session,   1913.     Present  position   1909 — . 

WILLIS  H.  BOCOCK,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Greek,  Teaching  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. Dean  Graduate  School,  1910 — ;  Miliedge  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  1889 — ,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Litt.B. 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  1884;  graduate  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
University  of  Virginia,  1885;  Professor  of  Greek,  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  1886-89;  A.M.  (Hon.)  Davidson  College,  1889; 
University  of  Berlin,  1892-93;  LL.D.,  University  of  Georgia, 
1910. 

MARION  LUTHER   BRITTAIN,  A.M., Lecturer. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Georgia.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Emory 
College;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago.  Principal 
Crew  Street  School,  Atlanta;  teacher  of  Languages,  Boys'  High 
School,  Atlanta;  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Cox  College;  County 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Fulton  Co.;   present  position  1911 — . 
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PETER  F.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Language,  Grammar,  Literature  in  Grades. 
Professor  of  English,  State  Normal  School.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Emory 
College;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago.  Teacher  of 
English,  Chatham  Academy,  Savannah;  chief  author  of  Book  2 
in  the  Language  and  Grammar  series  just  adopted  for  Georgia. 
Present  position   1910 — . 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  A.B., Library. 

Head  Librarian,  Peabody  Library,  University  of  Georgia. 

GEORGE  W.  CAMP, _ -School  Government  and  Elementary  Methods. 
A.B.,  Emory  College,  1896;  student  University  of  Tennessee 
S.  S.  1905;  Harvard  University,  1906;  Columbia  University, 
1907,  '08,  '09,  '10.  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1910,  Master's 
Diploma  in  Secondary  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  1910;  for  several  years  Principal  and  Superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Georgia  and  Florida;  Professor  of  English 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  since  1908;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education  since  1910;  Professor  of  Education 
in  University  of  Georgia  S.  S.,  1911  and  1913;  Louisiana  State 
University,    1912. 

JOHN  PENDLETON  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D., Physiology,  Zoology. 

Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  1885;  Ph.D., 
1888,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fellow,  1885-88.  Present 
position  since  1888.  Member  of  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  Am. 
Physiological  Society,  Am.  Microscopical  Society. 

CAROLYN  COBB, Expression. 

Teacher  of  Expression,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute.  Graduate  of  Emer- 
son School  of  Oratory. 

C.    E.    DWIGHT, Penmanship. 

Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Schools  of  Dunmore,  Pa.;  teacher  of 
Penmanship,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1913.       , 

DAVID  L.  EARNEST,  A.M., Practical  Pedagogy. 

Head  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School.  L.I., 
A.M.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Teacher  of  Science,  High 
School,  Athens,  Ga.;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Geor- 
gia Normal  and  Industrial  College.     Present  position,  1897. — 

JOHN  R.  FAIN,  B.S., Agriculture,  School  Gardening. 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Georgia. 

CLAUDE  RUSSELL  FOUNTAIN,  A.B.,   Ph.D., Physics. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B., 
Oregon  University,  1901;  Ph.D.  Columbia  Univ.  1908.  Asst.  in 
Physics,    Columbia,    1902-05;    associate    Professor    of    Physics, 
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Univ.  of  Idaho,  1905-06;  Asst.  Prof.  Physics,  Kenyon  College, 
1909-13;  Inst,  in  Physics,  Williams  College,  1906-09;  present 
position,  1913 — . 

L.  R.  GEISSLER,  Ph.D., Psychology,  Child  Study. 

Grad.  Normal  College,  Saxony,  Germany,  1900;  B.Lit.  1905, 
University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.  1909,  Cornell  University;  Assistant 
in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1905-1909;  Instructor  in 
Psychology,  1909-1911;  Research-Psychologist,  Physical  Lab- 
oratory, National  Electric  Lamp  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1911-1912;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education, 
University  of  Georgia,   1912 — . 

LINVILLE  L.  HENDREN,  A.B.,  Ph.D., Physics. 

Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.  1900;  Ph.D. 
1905,  Columbia  University.  Assistant  in  Physics,  Columbia, 
1902-05;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Trinity  College, 
N.  C,  1905-08;   present  position,  1908 — . 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.M., Latin. 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College,  1889;  A.M.,  University  of  Georgia,  1897;  student, 
Universities  of  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  1903-04;  Instruc- 
tor, University  of  Georgia,  1890-94;  Adjunct  Professor,  ibid. 
1894-97;    Professor,  ibid.   1897 — . 

VIRGINIA  D.  LOTT, Basketry,  Handicrafts. 

Teacher  in  City  Schools,  Columbus,  Georgia.  Diploma  Course, 
Columbia  University;  partial  course  Pratt  Institute;  Summer 
School   of  the  South. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., French. 

Graduate  University  of  France.  Teacher  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Georgia,  1897 — . 

FREDERICK  A.  MERRILL,  B.S., Geography. 

B.S.,  Mass.  College  of  Agriculture;  B.Sc,  Boston  University; 
student  at  Amherst  College;  teacher  in  common  schools  of  Ga. ; 
professor  of  science,  Union  Baptist  Institute;  professor  of  geog- 
raphy, University  of  Ga.  Summer  School;  professor  of  geogra- 
phy and  nature  study,  State  Normal  School;  author  of  several 
school  text  books;  editor  of  School  and  Home,  state  educational 
journal. 

A.   H.  MOON,  B.S., Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Baxley,  Georgia.  B.S.  1906, 
University  of  Georgia;  graduate  student,  University  of  Georgia 
and  University  of  Chicago. 

JOHN    MORRIS,    A.M., German. 

Professor  of  German  and  English  Language,  University  of  Ga. 
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A.M.,  1883,  Randolph  Macon  College;  B.L.,  1885,  University  of 
Georgia;  1891,  student  of  filology,  University  of  Berlin;  1900- 
01,  Berlin,  Freiburg,  Copenhagen  Berlitz  School.  1893,  In- 
structor in  English  and  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Geor- 
gia; 1897,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Philol- 
ogy. Author  of  "Organic  History  of  English  Words."  Con- 
tributor to  Am.  Journal  Phil.,  Engl.  Stud.,  Library  of  Southern 
Literature. 

HOWARD  W.  ODUM,  Ph.D., History  of  Education,  Educational 

Sociology.  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Sociology  and 
Rural  Education,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Emory  College; 
graduate  student  University  of  Miss.;  Ph.D.,  1912,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  1912,  Clark  University.  Teacher  in  public 
schools  of  Miss.,  and  in  University  of  Miss.  Summer  School; 
investigator  wtih  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia, 
1912-13;  present  position  1913 — . 

ROBERT  E.  PARK,  Litt.D., Literary  Criticism. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 

HOWELL  B.  PEACOCK,  B.S., Physical  Education. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  University  of  Georgia.  B.S. 
1911,  University  of  Georgia.  Graduate  Student  Univ.  of  Ga. ; 
student  in  physical  education,  Harvard  University  Summer 
School,  1912.  Fellow  in  Psychology,  1911-12,  Univ.  of  Ga.; 
present  position  1912 — . 

ROBERT  S.   POND,  Ph.D., Mathematics. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia,  and 
Director  of  Preparatory  and  Coaching  Summer  School.  A.B. 
Washburn  College,  A.M.  Marietta  College,  graduate  student 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1908-09,  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
Kansas  University,  1909-10,  Ph.D.,  Kansas  University.  Present 
position  1910 — . 

JERE  M.  POUND,  A.M., School  Supervision. 

President  of  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Georgia.  A.B.,  A.M., 
University  of  Georgia.  President  of  Gordon  Institute;  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools,  Macon,  Ga. ;  President  of  East  Florida 
Seminary;  Director  of  Normal  Department,  Georgia  Normal  and 
Industrial  College;  State  Superintendent  of  Schools;  present 
position,  1912 — . 

EDNA  M.  RANDALL, Domestic  Science. 

Graduate  Stout  Institute,  Menomonee,  Wisconsin.  Director  of 
Domestic  Science,  State  Normal  School,  1910 — . 

LOY  EDMUND  RAST,  B.S., Cotton  Industry. 

Professor  of  Cotton   Industry,   State   College  of  Agriculture. 
Director   of   Cotton   School. 
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BETTY  S.  RUCKER, U.  S.  History;  Ancient  History. 

Teacher  of  History,  Glynn  Academy,  Brunswick,  Ga.  Graduate 
Marshall  School,  Mo.;  completed  undergraduate  courses  in  His- 
tory, University  of  Mo.;  graduate  student  in  History,  Univ.  of 
Mo.  Teacher  of  History,  Marshall  School,  1901-11;  in  War- 
rensburg,  Mo.  Summer  School,  1909;   present  position  1911 — . 

MILDRED  RUTHERFORD, Lecturer. 

Formerly  Principal  of  Lucy  Cobb  Institute;  author  and  lecturer. 
Historian  General  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.B.,  English  Grammar,  Shake- 
speare. Junior  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Ga.  A.B.,  Mercer  University;  graduate  student  University  of 
Chicago  1900;  graduate  student  University  of  Berlin  1912-13; 
University  of  Oxford,  spring  term,  1913.  Principal  of  high 
school  Marietta,  Ga.;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marietta; 
Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Georgia,  1903-05;  present 
position,  1905 — . 

HENRY    LAWRENCE    SOUTHWICK,    O.M., Lecturer. 

President  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARL  WILLIAM  STEED,  A.B., Rhetoric,  English  Literature. 

Professor  of  English,  Mercer  University.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Mercer 
University;  graduate  student  University  of  Virginia,  Harvard 
University,  University  of  Chicago.  Teacher  in  Preparatory 
Department  in  Mercer  University  and  in  Gordon  Institute; 
Professor  of  English  and  History  Virginia  Institute  and  North 
Georgia  Agricultural   College. 

ROSWELL  POWELL  STEPHENS,  Ph.D., ..Mathematics. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia. 
A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1905.  Instructor  of  Mathematics,  Wesleyan  University, 
1905-07;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, 1907-10;   present  position  1910 — . 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  A.M., High  School  Pedagogy. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Peabody  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Emory  College,  1883;  A.M., 
University  of  Georgia,  1897.  Prin.  Cherokee  Institute,  Cave 
Spring,  Ga.,  1883-89;  Pres.  Harwood  Seminary,  Marietta,  Ga., 
1889-91;  Supt.  Marietta  City  Schools,  1891-95;  Pres.  North 
Georgia  Agr.  College,  1897-1903;   present  position  1903 — . 

LURA  B.   STRONG, Physical   Education. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Athens, 
Ga.  Graduate  of  Columbia  College  of  Expression;  special  work 
Chicago  School  of  Physical  Education;  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  and  Expression,  Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Ga. 
Present  position  1911 — . 
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J.  F.  THOMASON,  A.B.,  A.M., History. 

Master's  Diploma  (History  and  Economics),  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. High  School  Principal  in  South  Carolina,  1900-10;  Super- 
intendent City  Schools,  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  1911 — . 

MAUDE  CLAYTON  TOWNSEND,  A.B.,  Drawing  and  Color  Work. 
Teacher  in  Drawing  and  Color,  State  Normal  School.  A.B., 
Marion  Female  Seminary;  student  in  Students'  Art  League, 
New  York  City;  in  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Teacher  in  Virginia  and  Georgia 
Schools;  present  position  1909 — . 

JENNIE  M.  WELLER,  B.  of  Music, Common  School  Music. 

Teacher  of  Piano,  Advanced  Harmony,  and  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Music,  Georgia  Normal  and  Iudustrial  College,  Training 
School.  B.  of  Music,  University  of  Kansas;  Graduate  of  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Piano,  Pipe  organ,  and  Public 
School  Music;  post  graduate  New  England  Conservatory  1899- 
1900.  Director  of  Music  East  Greenwich  Academy,  Rhode 
Island,  1900-08;  Director  Public  School  Music,  University  Sum- 
mer School,  Athens,  Ga.,  1911;  present  position  1908 — . 

HARRY  C.  WHITE,   F.C.S.,  LL.D., Chemistry. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  University  of  Georgia.  B.S.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  University 
of  Va.,  1870;  Ph.D.,  1875.  D.C.L.,  Univ.  of  the  South,  1904; 
LL.D.,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  1905,  and  Columbia  Univ.,  1908;  D.Sc. 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  1907.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Md.  Insti- 
tute, 1870-71;  in  St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  1871-72;  in 
University  of  Georgia,  1872 — .  President  Ga.  State  Agricul- 
tural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College,   1889-1907. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.M.,  LL.D., Education. 

Dean  Peabody  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Education,  Superintendent  Summer  Session,  University  of 
Georgia.  Graduate  Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  1881;  of 
Peabody  Normal  College,  1885;  B.L.  University  of  W.  Va.  1889; 
A.M.  University  of  Nashville,  1893;  graduate  student  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  summer  sessions,  1895-96-98,  1900-03-09; 
Ph.D.,  1900;  LL.D.  1909,  Illinois  College  of  Law.  Teacher  in 
country  and  city  schools  in  W.  Va.,  1878-83;  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  1885-88;  Supt.  City 
Schools,  Elberton,  Ga.,  1889-90;  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  1890-93; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mercer  University,  1893-97;  Director 
Normal  Department,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
1897-1903;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University 
of  Georgia,  1903 — ;  Dean  of  Peabody  School  of  Education, 
1912—. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  COURSES 


1.    EDUCATION. 

1.  History  of  Education. 

2.  Educational  Theory. 

3.  Educational   Psychology. 

4.  Child  Study. 

5.  Practical   Pedagogy. 

6.  Primary  Method. 

7.  Grammar  School  Method. 

8.  Literature  in  the  Grades. 

9.  The    Teaching    of    Natural 
Science. 

11.  The  Teaching   of  Langua- 
ges. 
12.  The   Teaching    of    Penman- 
ship. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  History. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. 
14a.   Phonics. 

15.  School  Government. 

16.  School  Supervision. 

17.  High  School  Pedagogy. 

101.  Graduate   Course. 

II.    AGRICULTURE. 

19.  Nature  Study. 

20.  Elementary   Agriculture    & 
School  Gardening. 

21.  Secondary   Agriculture. 

III.     ENGLISH. 

24a.  Elementary  Language. 
24&.  Elementary  Grammar. 
24c.  English  Grammar. 

25.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

26.  English  Literature. 

27.  Shakespeare. 

28.  Literary  Criticism. 

29.  Expression,  I. 
29a.   Expression  II. 

30.  High  School  Literature. 

102.  Graduate  Course. 


31. 


IV.     GEOGRAPHY. 

Common   Sch'l   Geography. 


32.  Physical  Geography. 

33.  Commercial  Geography. 

V.     HISTORY. 

35.   U.   S.History. 

37.  Ancient  History. 

38.  English  History. 

39.  Modern  History. 
103.  Graduate   Course. 


VII.     LANGUAGES. 

41.  Latin,  Elementary. 

42.  Caesar. 

43.  (a)   Cicero,     (b)   Vergil. 
45.  Elementary   Greek. 

4  6.  Edvanced  Greek. 

4  8.  Beginner's  French. 

4  9.  Second  Year  French. 

51.  Beginner's  German. 

52.  Second  Year  German. 

106.  Latin,  Graduate. 

107.  German,  Graduate. 


VIII. 


MANUAL  TRAINING, 
ETC. 


54.  Handicrafts. 

5  5.  Basketry. 

56a.  Blackboard.    Sketching. 

56.  Drawing  and  Color  Work. 

57.  Domestic  Science. 

58.  Physical   Education,    (Wo- 
men.) 

59.  Physical  Education,   (Men.) 
IV.      MATHEMATICS. 

62.  Arithmetic. 

63.  Algebra  I. 

64.  Algebra  II. 

65.  Geometry  I. 

66.  Geometry  II. 

67.  Plane  Trigonometry. 

X.  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

70.  Physiology. 

71.  Biology. 

72.  Botany. 

73.  Zoology. 

74.  Physics. 

75.  Physical   Laboratory. 

76.  Chemistry  I. 

77.  Chemistry  II. 

78.  Chemical  Laboratory. 

79.  Physics. 

108.  Zoology,  Graduate. 

XI.  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

3  6.   Civics. 
82.   Economics. 
81.   Psychology. 

XI.      GRADUATE. 
See  after. 
XII.    PREPARATORY  AND 
COACHING. 
As  listed  after. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  LECTURES 


These  lectures  are  planned  for  open  hours  when  all  may  attend. 
For  1914  a  most  entertaining  and  valuable  program  will  be  arranged. 
The  lecture  hours  will  be  8:45  p.  m.,  making  this  the  Chautauqua 
feature  of  the  Summer  School. 

In  the  first  week,  President  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick,  of  Emer- 
son School  of  Oratory,  will  be  with  us  for  four  evening  programs. 
His  first  program  will  be  given  the  opening  evening,  June  29th,  and 
will  be  a  miscellaneous  program  or  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 
Other  programs  will  be  such  as  "Hamlet  the  Man  of  Will,"  "Patrick 
Henry,"  "The  Orators  and  Oratory  of  Shakespeare,"  "Stephen  Phil- 
lips' 'Herod.'  ".  He  will  give  some  day  programs  taking  up  reading 
and  the  teaching  of  reading. 

The  high  school  contests  will  come  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings 
the  first  week. 

Other  programs  planning  are  as  follows: 

Two  lectures,  illustrated,  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Eanks  who  is  a  leading 
archaeologist  and  Field  Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
recent  Babylonian  Expeditions.  "Bismaya  or  the  Lost  City  of  Adab" 
is  the  topic  of  a  lecture  in  which  he  recounts  the  adventures  and 
remarkable  discoveries  of  these  Babylonian  expeditions.  Other 
topics  are:  "Assyria  and  its  Ruins,"  "The  Monuments  of  Egypt," 
"The  Bible  and  the  Spade." 

Two  lectures  by  Booth  Lowry,  the  leading  humorist  and  orator 
of  the  Southern  platform. 

The  Avon  Sketch  Club,  a  musical  and  dramatic  club  of  rare  artists. 

The  Hawkeye  Glee  Club,  a  male  quartet.  , 

A  Sidney  Lanier  program  by  Dr.  John  E.  White. 

One  or  more  programs  by  Miss  Carolyn  Cobb,  a  gifted  platform 
and  drawing-room  reader,  giving  George  Eliot's  "Spanish  Gypsy," 
or  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  or  "As  You  Like 
It,"  or  Oscar  WTilde's  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest." 

A  lecture  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

One  or  two  lectures  by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  Southern  His- 
torian of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy;  her  subjects:  "The 
South  in  Letters,"  and  "The  South  in  Education." 

Two  programs  by  The  Oxford  Company  in  song  and  drama. 

Other  lectures  as  follows:  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  "An  Attainable  Ideal  for  the  Rural  Schools 
of  the  South."  Dr.  L.  R.  Geissler,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  "Hypnotism  and  Allied  Topics."  Mr.  T.  W. 
Reed,  Registrar  of  the  Univereity,  "Great  M«n  of  the  Soutb." 
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XI.     GRADUATE  WORK. 

Dean  Bocock. 

With  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 
the  Directors  of  the  Summer  School  began  in  1911  to  offer  some 
opportunity  for  advanced  work  to  properly  qualified  college  grad- 
uates. They  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a  few  graduate  courses  each 
summer.  It  is  possible  for  candidates  who  have  the  time  to  do 
considerable  study  in  the  intervening  periods,  thus  to  secure  a 
Master's  degree  by  faithful  work  in  the  graduate  courses  of  at  least 
three  summer  sessions.  The  study  of  the  intervening  periods  and, 
if  necessary,  for  a  third  year,  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
fessors. In  connection  with  the  major  course  a  thesis  or  essay  is 
required  for  submission  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  Candi- 
dates for  degrees  will  find  the  regulations  governing  graduate  work 
fully  set  forth  in  the  special  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
bulletin  contains  a  fuller  statement  than  can  be  given  here  of  the 
graduate  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  School,  and  any  one  who 
contemplates  taking  graduate  work  in  the  summer  session  should 
send  for  a  copy  of  it,  addressing  Dean  W.  H.  Bocock.  The  courses 
offered  for  the  summer  of  1914  are  listed  below.  Another  course 
may  be  added,  and  prospective  graduate  students  are  invited  to 
make  written  application  for  other  courses.  The  authorities  will 
attempt  to  meet  an  evident  demand. 

101.     PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  series  of  courses  constitutes  a  cycle  completed  every  third 
year.  Each  course  is  offered  as  one  of  three  successive  courses  for 
a  Major,  or  one  of  two  for  a  Minor. 

a.  The  Biological  and  Organic  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in 
1914  and  every  third  year  thereafter.  Professor  Odum  in  1914; 
Professor  Woofter  in  1917. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  biological  foundations 
of  education  and  the  evolution  of  society,  with  special  reference  to 
education  and  growth.  1.  Genetic  Philosophy  of  Education.  2.  The 
biological  foundations  of  education.  3.  Primitive  education  and 
folk-ways  and  folk-life.  4.  Eugenics,  heredity  and  education.  5. 
Organic  education — the  organic  unity  of  the  body  and  mind  and  of 
the  individual   and   society. 

Prerequisites:     General  Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 

Bibliography:  Partridge,  "Genetic  Philosophy  of  Education"; 
Lock,  "Variation,  Heredity  and  Evolution";  Tyler,  "Growth  and 
Education,"  and  "Man  in  the  Light  of  Evolution";  Whetam,  "Her- 
edity and  Society";  Morgan,  "Ancient  Society";  Webster,  "Primi- 
tive Societies";  Sumner,  "Folk-ways." 
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b.  The  Social  Principles  and  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in  1915 
and  every  third  year  thereafter.     Professor  Odum. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  individual  and  society.  Edu- 
cational Sociology.  1.  History  of  the  sociological  in  education.  2. 
Social  phases  of  education.  3.  The  social  nature  and  social  mind. 
3.  Education  and  modern  social  problems.  4.  The  school  as  a  social 
institution.  5.  Civic  and  moral — social  education.  6.  Vocational 
and  industrial  education.     7.  Rural  education. 

Prerequisites:      General  Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 

Bibliography:  Monroe,  "History  of  Education";  King,  "Educa- 
tion for  Efficiency";  O'Shea,  "Development  in  Education";  Snedden, 
"Problems  of  Educational  Readjustment";  Giddings,  "Elements  of 
Sociology";  Ellwood,  "Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems"; 
Howerth,  "The  Art  of  Education";  Griggs,  "Moral  Education"; 
Hall,  "Educational  Problems";  Denison,  "Helping  School  Children"; 
Hart,  "Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural  Communities"; 
Gilette,  "Constructive  Rural  Sociology." 

c.  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in  1916  and 
every  third  year  thereafter.     Professor  Geissler. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment, with  emphasis  upon  their  educational  significance.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  will  be  discussed:  1.  Laws  of  physical  and  mental 
growth  and  experimental  methods  of  investigating  them;  2.  Psycho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  puberty 
and  post-adolescence;  and  3.  Study  of  special  treatment  of  retarded 
and  feeble-minded  children. 

Prerequisites:     General  Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 

Bibliography  for  class  work:  Kirkpatrick,"  Fundamentals  of 
Child  Study";  Hall,  "Youth";  Whipple,  "Manual  of  Mental  and 
Physical  Tests." 

Bibliography  for  Home  Reading:  Colvin,  "The  Learning  Process"; 
Gulick  and  Ayres,  "Medical  Inspection  of  Schools";  Kirkpatrick, 
"Genetic  Psychology." 

OTHER  GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Detailed  accounts  of  other  courses  will  be  published,  as  soon  as 
formulated,  in  the  special  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  fol- 
lowing and  perhaps  others  will  be  offered. 

Latin,  by  Professor  Hooper. 

German,  by  Professor  Morris. 

Biology,  by  Professor  Campbell. 

English,  Historical  English  Syntax,  Professor  Sanford. 

History,  History  of  Early  English  Civilization,  Professor  Morris. 
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COACHING  SCHOOL 

The  1914  session  of  the  University  Coaching  School  will  open  on 
the  same  date  as  the  General  Summer  School  and  last  for  eight 
weeks.  High-School  courses  offered  will  be  the  second  and  third 
units  of  Preparatory  English,  one  and  one-half  units  of  Algebra, 
one  unit  of  Plane  Geometry,  one-half  unit  Solid  Geometry,  one  unit 
in  Cicero,  and  one  unit  in  Physics. 

Recitations  in  these  subjects  will  be  for  one  hour  a  day,  six  days 
per  week  for  eight  weeks,  except  Solid  Geometry  which  runs  five 
weeks,  and  Physics  which  requires  in  addition  to  the  recitation 
work  ten  hours  per  week.  The  courses  in  English  and  Mathemat- 
ics are  not  intended  for  students  beginning  these  subjects  but  for 
those  who  have  done  some  work  in  them  and  desire  to  complete 
the  college  requirements  for  entrance. 

Any  one  of  the  above  courses  may  not  be  given  if  the  number  of 
students  registering  for  it  shall  not  justify  its  being  given. 

College  courses  will  be  offered  as  follows: 

German — the  course  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Physiology — 1  or  5  as  the  students  desire. 

Physics  1. 

Freshman  English. 

Freshman  History. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Graphic  Algebra. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Advanced  Algebra. 

Other  courses  may  be  arranged  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
All  courses,  Preparatory  or  College,  are  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  tuition  for  the  Coaching 
School  is  $30.00,  or  a  single  course  $20.00. 

The  faculty  for  the  session  of  1914  is  as  follows: 

R.  S.  POND,  Director Adj.  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

JOHN  MORRIS Prof,  of  German,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

W.  D.  HOOPER Prof,  of  Latin,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

L.  R.  GEISSLER Associate  Prof,  of  Psychology,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

C.  R.  FOUNTAIN Adj.  Prof,  of  Physics,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

For  information  regarding  the  Coaching  School,  address, 

R.  S.  POND, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


RAILROAD  RATES. 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has  granted  a  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  fare  plus  50  cents  on  the  certificate  plan  from  stations 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Miss- 
issippi, Louisiana,  and  Tennessee. 

REGISTRATION    FEES. 

The  general  fee  for  all  Teacher's  Courses  is  $5.00,  which  fee 
entitles  the  student  to  any  courses  elected  and  to  a  session  ticket  to 
the  lectures. 

The  fee  for  Graduate  Courses  is  $15.00  per  session. 

The  fees  for  Preparatory  and  Coaching  Courses  are  $20.00  for  one 
course,  $30.00  for  two  courses. 

The  fee  for  the  Cotton  Grading  School  is  $1.00. 

BOARD  AND   LODGING. 

The  charge  for  rooming  in  a  dormitory  will  be  $3.50  for  the  ses- 
sion. Meals  in  a  dining  hall  will  cost  $20.00  for  the  session,  $5.00 
a  week  for  part  session,  $1.00  a  day  for  part  week. 

If  a  Normal  School  dormitory  is  chosen,  the  dormitory  charge  will 
be  paid  by  the  Athens  Street  Railway  Company,  and  the  student  will 
have  only  the  cost  of  meals  to  pay  at  above  rates. 

The  University  dormitories,  Candler  Hall  and  Old  College,  will  be 
reserved  for  women.  These  are  used  by  the  boys  during  the  regular 
session,  ?.nd  are  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished. 

The  Normal  School  dormitories,  Winnie  Davis  Hall  and  Gilmer 
Hall,  are  offered  for  use  this  summer  provided  a  sufficient  number 
elect  these  to  make  it  possible  to  run  them  and  the  dining  hall  adja- 
cent. These  are  used  by  the  girls  during  the  regular  session,  are 
nicely  furnished,  and  the  location  makes  them  airy  and  delightful. 

The  Street  Railway  Company  makes  its  donation  to  offset  the 
cost  of  car  fare.  Nearly  all  the  morning  classes  will  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity, but  some  afternoon  classes  will  be  in  the  Normal  School.  All 
those  taking  merely  common  school  reviews  and  methods,  especially 
those  preparing  for  the  State  teachers'  examination,  should  room  in 
the  Normal  School,  and  others  may  arrange  to  make  it  suit  them 
best. 

Anyone  to  occupy  a  dormitory  room  needs  to  bring  toilet  articles, 
sheets,  pillows,  spreads,  and  towels. 

Women  or  men  who  prefer  the  University  dormitories  should 
write  to  Professor  R.  E.  Park  to  engage  rooms. 
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Women  or  married  couples  who  prefer  the  Normal  School  dormi- 
tories should  write  to  Professor  Alexander  Rhodes  to  engage  rooms. 
This  should  de  done  as  early  as  possible  to  be  sure  of  accommodation. 

The  increasing  numbers  make  this  necessary,  and  also  necessary  to 
use  more  dormitories  to  avoid  uncomfortable  crowding. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  families  may  be  had  for  from  $5.00 
to  $6.25  per  week  for  the  session,  generally  two  in  a  room.  Rooms 
only  may  be  had  at  corresponding  rates  in  the  vicinity  of  either  the 
University  or  the  Normal  School. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

Books  and  Material. — The  cost  of  text-books  and  material  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  courses  that  the  student  may  elect  to  pursue. 
From  $3.00  to  $5.00  should  be  ample.  All  necessary  books  and  mate- 
rials may  be  obtained  here  in  Athens  at  moderate  prices.  Student- 
who  possess  any  books  named  in  the  outlines  of  courses  should 
bring  them,  also  any  other  books  related  to  courses  desired. 

Other  Expenses. — A  few  dollars  for  laundry  and  incidentals  wilj 
complete  the  list.  For  students  occupying  dormitories  or  renting 
rooms  nearby  the  total  necessary  expenses  while  in  Athens  may  b>- 
only  $35.00  to  $40.00  for  the  full  session  for  teachers. 

RECREATION. 

After  the  first  Saturday  there  will  be  no  classes  on  Saturday  unless 
arranged  for  by  individual  instructors.  Excursions  may  be  taken 
to  nearby  points  of  interest.  Tallulah  Falls,  known  as  the  Switzer- 
land of  the  South,  is  but  a  few  hours  ride  from  Athens  via  Lula  and 
Cornelia.  Congenial  parties  may  be  made  up  almost  any  Saturday. 
A  special  through  train  will  be  run  some  day  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  Summer  School  on  a  Tallulah  trip. 

SWIMMING  POOL. 

Tho  the  building  is  incomplete,  the  first  floor  of  the  new  Alumni 
Hall  is  ready  for  use.  This  gives  the  students  of  the  Summer  School 
access  to  a  magnificent  swimming  pool  which  is  in  this  building. 
This  will  be  open  during  forenoons  for  men,  afternoons  for  women, 
under  expert  supervision.     Bring  bathing  suits. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PROMPT  AND  REGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  yet  the  term  is  so  short  that  for 
best  results  all  students  should  come  promptly  for  the  first  day  and 
continue  throughout  the  entire  session.  The  first  week's  work  is 
generally  the  key  to  the  whole  course. 

Monday,  June  29th  will  be  registration  day,  and  classes  will  begir 
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work  Tuesday  morning  at  8:45  o'clock.  The  opening  program  will 
be  Monday,  8:45  p.  m.,  in  the  Chapel.  Students  may  register  Satur- 
day, 27th.     Do  not  fail  to  hear  President  South  wick  Monday  evening. 

PLAN  OF  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  following  scheme  offers  several  arrangements  of  subjects  for 
a  systematic  course  leading  to  a  diploma.  Courses  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  Sumer  School  for  three  or  more  sessions  and  these  spple- 
mented  by  intervening  home  work.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers now  in  the  field  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  regular  course 
in  one  of  our  normal  schools  or  the  University,  but  who  wish  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  professional  preparation. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA. 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  this  diploma,  graduation  from  an  approved 
high  school  or  college,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  is  required.  Sum- 
mer School  courses  must  be  pursued  for  at  least  three  summer 
sessions,  and  all  home  work  connected  with  any  course  must  be 
completed  and  passed  upon  to  get  credit  for  that  course.  Ten  such 
courses  will  be  the  minimum  number  to  be  completed,  at  least  seven 
of  which  must  include  home  study.  Courses  should  be  chosen  so 
that  the  ones  coming  last  may  have  the  least  amount  of  home  work, 
otherwise  another  period  must  be  given  to  home  work.  Not  more 
than  four  may  be  counted  any  one  session. 

Courses  may  be  elected  to  give  several  combinations,  according 
to  whether  preparation  is  for  primary,  grammar,  high  school,  or 
special  work. 

2.  Required  courses  and  electives  are  as  follows:  (1)  Psychology 
or  Child  Study.  (2)  One  course  from  Primary  Method,  Grammar 
School  Method,  High  School  Pedagogy.  (3)  History  of  Education. 
(4)  School  Management  or  School  Supervision.  (5)  Two  advanced 
courses  not  previously  covered  in  high  school  or  college.  (6)  Four 
more  such  advanced  courses  or  courses  from  Manual  Training  or 
Agricultural  Groups  and  common  school  reviews,  or  other  courses 
needed. 

3.  Those  desiring  credit  for  any  course  must  take  an  examina- 
tion covering  the  work  done  in  that  course  during  the  session  of  the 
Summer  School  and  also  work  assigned  for  home  study  in  connection 
with  that  course.  Those  not  desiring  credits  need  not  take  examina- 
tions. 

A  Teacher's  Diploma  with  the  title,  Graduate  of  the  University 
Summer  School,  will  be  conferred  by  the  University  upon  any  one 
completing  the  required  number  of  acceptable  courses. 

Note  that  10  courses  must  be  completed,  and  that  at  least  three 
summer  sessions  must  be  attended.     There  are  four  required  courses 
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mostly  of  a  professional  nature,  1st,  Psychology  or  Child  Study, 
2nd,  one  in  Methods,  3rd,  History  of  Education,  4th,  School  Man- 
agement or  School  Supervision. 

Note  that  you  must  extend  your  scholarship  through  at  least  two 
advanced  courses  not  previously  taken.  A  partial  list  from  which 
these  may  be  chosen  is  the  following:  Economics,  English  History, 
Literary  Criticism,  Trigonometry,  German,  French,  Advanced  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Zoology,  Advanced  Expression,  Advanced  Physiol- 
ogy, Modern  History. 

The  other  four  courses  may  be  in  line  of  what  the  student  wishes 
to  teach  or  merely  by  way  of  review. 

The  holder  of  this  Diploma  becomes  eligible  for  a  Professional 
License  to  teach. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TEACHER'S  LICENSE. 

On  the  last  two  days  of  the  session,  a  regular  State  examination 
will  be  held  for  Primary,  General  Elementary,  or  High  School 
License,  or  for  renewals.  The  questions  will  be  prepared  and  sent 
out  by  the  State  Superintendent  as  in  other  such  examinations. 
Licenses  so  granted  will  be  valid  in  any  county. 

EXAMINATIONS  ON  HOME  STUDY. 

Those  doing  home  study  courses  during  the  year  should  report  to 
the  respective  instructors  for  examination  on  Monday,  June   30th, 
the  opening  day.    This  will  clear  the  field  for  further  work. 
For  further  information  write  to 

THOS.  J.  WOOFTER,  Superintendent, 

Athens,  Georgia. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

(An   asterisk   after  a  name  indicates   that   the   student   is   not   a 
candidate  for  a  degree.) 

Blackburn,  Robert  Edwin Athens. 

B.S.  in  Agr.,  University  of  Illinois,  1913.  Tutor  in  Horticul- 
ture, University  of  Georgia.     Horticulture,  Agronomy,  Botany. 

Chastain,  Troy  Green Athens. 

B.S.  in  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1909.  Agronomy,  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  Animal  Husbandry. 

Clark,   Edward   Percival Hephzibah. 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1913.  History,  Psychology,  English 
Literature. 

Dobbs,  Willis  Franklin Athens. 

B.S.  in  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1909.  Agronomy,  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

Giles,  John  Kygress Douglasville. 

B.S.  in  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1909.    Agronomy. 

Hill,  Walter  Barnard* Athens. 

B.S.  in  Electr.  Engineering,  University  of  Georgia,  1913.  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fellow,  studying  under  the  guidance  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor R.  P.  Brooks. 

Perry,  Marvin  Banks Athens. 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1912.  English  Literature,  History, 
German. 

Worrall,  Lloyd Barberton,  Transvaal,  S.  A. 

B.S.  in  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  to  be  conferred  in  June, 
1914.  Undergraduate  work  completed,  November,  1913.  Agron- 
omy, Agricultural  Chemistry. 


STUDENTS  PURSUING  A  COURSE  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY  COVER- 
ING A  TERM  OF  YEARS,  INCLUDING  A  MINIMUM 
OF  THREE  SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

(A   Roman  numeral  following  a  name  gives  the  number  of  the 
current  year  in  the  term  of  years.) 

Adams,  James  Wesley,  I Chipley. 

A.B.,    Mercer    University,    1909.      Graduate    student,    Columbia 
University.     Education,  History,  English  Literature. 
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Armstrong,  May  Ella,*  II Barnesville. 

A.B.,  Florida  Normal  College,  1891.  Member  of  the  Faculty, 
Gordon  Institute,  1903 — .     Education,  Biology. 

Arnold,  Elijah  Singleton,  II Oloh,   Miss. 

A.B.,  Meridian  College,  1910.  Education,  English  Literature, 
History. 

Ash,  Wesley  Leonidas,  I Dahlonega. 

Ph.B.,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  1905.  A.B.,  N.  G. 
A.  College,  1910.  Associate  Professor  of  English,  N.  G.  A.  Col- 
lege.    English  Literature,  History,  Education. 

Blackman,  Neill  Robert,  III Plains. 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1901.  Education,  Biology, 
History. 

Brumby,  Anne  Wallis,*  I Athens. 

Graduate,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  1892.  Principal  Lucy  Cobb  In- 
stitute.    History. 

Carlton,  Wellborn  Chaudoin,  II Canton. 

A.B.,  Mercer  University,  1903.  Education,  English  Literature, 
History. 

Clement,  Janye  Albert,  I Americus. 

A.B.,  Chicora  College,  1912.     History,  Education. 

Greene,  William  Dolby,  I Hoschton. 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1903.  English  Literature,  Edu- 
cation, History. 

Kelly,   Lombard,   I Augusta. 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1911.  History,  German,  English 
Literature. 

Koch,  John  Christian,*  I Athens. 

B.S.  in  C.  E.,  University  of  Georgia,  1904.     Biology. 
Laboon,  Brandt,  I Monroe. 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1910.     English  Literature,  History. 
Love,  Elizabeth  Ficklen,*  I Social  Circle. 

A.B.,  Brenau  College,  1899.     Education,  English  Literature. 
Lowe,  James  Thomas,  I Social  Circle. 

A.B.,  Emory  College,  1898.     Education,  English  Literature. 
Lyndon,  Mary  Dorothy,  III Athens. 

A.B.,  Wesleyan   Female   College,   1895.     Graduate  student,  W. 

F.  C,  1895-1897.     English  Literature,  History,  Education. 
McGuire,  Fannie  Mai,  I Dahlonega. 

B.S.,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  1909.  Education,  His- 
tory, English  Literature. 
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McLarty,   Hiram   Roy,    I Douglasville. 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1913.  English  Literature,  Educa- 
tion. 

Moon,  Arthur  Hood,  I Baxley. 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1906.  Education,  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Nelson,  Henry  Elbert,  II Spring  Place. 

B.S.,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  1911.  Education,  En- 
glish Literature,  History. 

Newsom,  Charles  Henderson,  II Eatonton. 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1912.  English  Literature,  Educa- 
tion, History. 

Nussman,  George,  II Atlanta. 

Graduate,  Evangelische  Proseminar,  Elmhurst,  111.,  1894.  Eden 
Theological  Seminary,  1894-1897.,  B.D.,  Yale  University,  1905. 
Graduate  student  Western  Theological  Seminary,  1906-1907. 
Education,  Latin. 

Perry,  Marvin  Banks,  I Athens. 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1912.  English  Literature,  History, 
German. 

Pitts,  Kate  Caldona,  I Demorest. 

A.B.,  Piedmont  College,  1904.  University  of  Nashville,  1907- 
1908.     Education,  History. 

Sargent,  Hiram  Thomas,  I Dahlonega. 

A.B.,  and  B.Ph.,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  1913.  Edu- 
cation, English  Literature. 

Sargent,  James  Lonzo,  I Dahlonega. 

A.B.,  and  B.Ph.,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  1913.  Edu- 
cation, English  Literature. 

Sewell,  Wilbur  Stuart,  III Tennille. 

A.B.,    Emory    College,    1907.      English    Literature,    Education, 

Latin. 
Turnbull,  Mamie,  I Athens. 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1892.     History,  Education. 

Usher,   George  Ephraim,   III Jefferson. 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1900.  Education,  English  Litera- 
ture, Latin. 

Wilkinson,  William  John,  I Washington  College,  Tenn. 

A.B.,  and  Litt.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1902.  Grad- 
uate School,  Princeton  University,  1904.  English  Literature, 
German. 
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Asbury,  Thomas  Lyne, 
Austin,   Wong  Tan, 
Bailey,  Ernest  Aubrey, 
Barrett,   George   Barnes, 
Bassett,    Raphiel    Phillips, 
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Harris,  Roy  Vincent, 
Harrison,  Miller  Thurman, 
Harvey,  Harlow  Williamson, 
Hatch,  James  Milo, 
Hathorn,  DeWitt  Donald, 
Hodges,  Kenneth  Bryant, 
Holland,  Robert  Norris, 
Hollingsworth,   Ernest, 
Hudson,  John  Franklin, 
Hutson,  Roy  DeWitt, 
Jewett,  Howard  Cassitt, 
Johnston,  Jack  Allen, 
Jones,  Thomas  Benjamin, 
Jones,  William  Clyde, 
Kemp,  George  Guy, 
Kemp,  Hoyle  Newton, 
Kirkland,  Thomas  Presly, 
Klugh,  Walter  G., 
Koch,  Charles  August,  Jr., 
Kravitch,  Aaron, 
Lamb,  Lowry  Harris,  Jr., 
Lanier,  George  Wilson, 
Lasseter,  Horace  Shelby, 
Lenhardt,  James  Blanton, 
Levington,  Henry, 
Levy,  Irvine  Morris, 
Liles,  Brian, 
Logan,  Harry  Brown, 
Lowrey,  James  Allen,  Jr., 
Lufburrow,  Thomas  Watson, 
Maddox,  Henry  Aldine, 
Margeson,  Robert  Morrison, 
Marshburn,  N.  E.,  Jr., 
Michael,  David, 
Miller,  Charles  Cox., 
Milstead,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Moore,  Marvin  Pink, 
Morris,  Lawrence  White, 
Moss,  Rufus  LaFayette, 
Moultrie,  Luther  Gwaltney, 


Arts, 

Agriculture, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Civ.   Eng., 

Arts, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Arts, 

Arts   Irreg., 

Arts, 

Arts   Irreg., 

Arts, 

Civ.   Eng., 

Education, 

Agriculture, 

Agric.  Irreg., 

Commerce, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Science  Irreg., 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Arts  Irreg., 

Science, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Medicine, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Agricul.  Irreg., 

Arts, 

Science, 

Science  Irreg., 

Science, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Agriculture, 

Science. 

Arts, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Arts, 


Atlanta. 

Carnesville. 

Calhoun. 

Zebulon. 

West  Point. 

Wrens. 

Zebulon. 

Athens. 

Augusta. 

Atlanta. 

Albany. 

Marietta. 

Athens. 

Macon. 

Bremen. 

Macon. 

Franklin,  N.  C. 

Valdosta. 

Mansfield. 

Marietta. 

Powder  Springs. 

Douglas. 

Toccoa. 

New  York. 

Savannah. 

Summerville. 

Athens. 

Athens. 

Carnesville. 

Savannah. 

Athens. 

Toccoa. 

Rome 

Dawson. 

Oliver. 

Jackson. 

Atlanta. 

LaGrange. 

Athens. 

Richland. 

Tallasee,   Ala. 

Carlton. 

Thomson. 

Athens. 

Rome. 
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Mundy,  John  Ellis, 
Murphy,  Edwin  Le  Count, 
Murphy,  Thomas  Meyer, 
McClellan,  Francis  Otey, 
McDougald,   Donald  Outland, 
McGehee,  Allen  Clements, 
Maclntyre,  William  Fraser, 
McLaws,  LaFayette, 
McWhorter,  Howard  Hart, 
Neal,  Bernard  Neeson, 
Nunnally,  John  Elam, 
O'Kelley,   Thomas  Landrum, 
Oliver,  John  Edwin, 
O'Neal,  Alan  Smith, 
Orme,  Charles  Dickerson, 
Osborne,  Derry  Bellum,  Jr., 
Paine,  Leon  Alexander, 
Patman,  Louis, 
Parker,  Clyde  Lee, 
Parrish,  Henry  Homer, 
Pearlman,  Julius, 
Penny,  Leonard  Dennis, 
Petree,  Russell  Rano, 
Phillips,  Vernon  Philip, 
Pinckard,  Edward  Swanson, 
Quattlebaum,  Julian  Killen, 
Reid,  Marion  McKenzie, 
Reynolds,  Heman  Perry, 
Robison,  Thomas  Elwood, 
Rogers,  Dallas  Vance, 
Rogers,  Walter  McDowell, 
Rothschild,  Maurice  Dorn, 
Sanford,  Shelton  Palmer, 
Saye,  George  Paul, 
Scott,  Roy, 
Seagraves,  Carl, 
Sealy,  James  Robert, 
Selig,  Albert  Steiner, 
Shippen,  Frank  Truman, 
Sims,  Roff,  Jr., 
Sizer,  William  Saltar, 
Skelton,  Emmett  Arnold, 
Slappey,  George  Hiley, 
Smith,  Green  Ralph, 
Smith,  John  Roy, 


Arts, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Arts, 

Science, 

Science, 

Science, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Arts  Irreg., 

Arts, 

Science, 

Science, 

Arts, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Science  Irreg., 

Arts  Irreg., 

Agriculture, 

Arts, 

Science, 
Arts, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Science  Irreg. 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Commerce, 

Arts, 

Agriculture, 

Science, 

Arts, 

Agriculture, 

Science, 

Forestry, 

Arts, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Arts, 

Commerce, 

Commerce, 


Jonesboro. 
Waycross. 
Atlanta. 
Athens. 
Statesboro. 
Columbus. 
Thomasville. 
Savannah. 
Athens. 
Atlanta. 
Monroe. 
Danielsville. 
Atlanta. 
Blackshear. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Valdosta. 
Athens. 
Royston 
Quitman. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
p  Vienna. 
Powder  Springs. 
Springvale. 
LaGrange. 
Statesboro. 
Montezuma. 
Waynesboro. 
Jackson. 
Rochelle. 
Baxley. 
Columbus. 
Athens, 
rate. 
Columbus. 
Hull. 
Edison. 
Atlanta. 
Ellijay. 
Atlanta. 
Athens. 
Hartwell. 
Marshalville. 
Winder. 
Winder. 
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Smith,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Sparks,  Francis  Linton, 
Stapler,  Walter  Stevens, 
Steed,  William  Walter, 
Sturdivant,  Edwin  Robinson, 
Sullivan,  Fred  Paul, 
Tabor,  Willard  Parker, 
Thompson,  Charles  Eugene, 
Thompson,  Calvin  Hall, 
Thorn,  Howard  Parker, 
Thrash,  Thomas  Atkinson, 
Towns,   George  Thomas, 
Tucker,  Warren  Hubert, 
Tupper,  Maxwell  Overton, 
Turner,  Paul  Charles, 
Upshaw,  Daniel  Hess, 
Walker,  Ralph, 
Wallace,  Earl  Clayton, 
Watson,  Forest  Francis, 
Watson,  Oscar  David, 
Watson,  Redding  Pate, 
Westbrook,  Austin  Sequard, 
Westbrook,  George  Hall, 
Whelchel,  William  Pinckney, 
White,  William  Osmonde, 
Wier,  William  Alex, 
Willett,  Hugh  Miller,  Jr., 
Williams,  Mose  McConnell, 
Williford,  John  Aubrey, 
Wilson,  Shelton  Elliott,  Jr., 
Wingate,  Harry  Lynnwood, 
Wingate  William  Gordon, 
Wright,  Peter  Burum, 


Arts, 

Arts, 

Science    Irreg., 

Science  Irreg., 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Arts, 

Commerce, 

Science, 

Science, 

Arts, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Science, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Science, 

Science, 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Science, 

Science, 

Science, 

Arts, 

Arts, 

Science, 

Science, 

Arts, 

Science, 

Medicine, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Medicine, 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Brand,  Tom  Sherman, 
Campbell,  James  Philander, 
Collier,  Henry  Latimer, 
DeGraffenried,  Robert  Jackson, 
Dortch,  Willis  Reaves, 
Foster,  James  Holmes, 
Garnett,  Thomas  Harwood,  Jr. 
Hirsch,  Ferdinand  Kilsheimer, 
McCall,  Lewis  Frederick, 
Lumsden,  Jesse  Cornelius, 


McRae. 

Athens. 

Macon. 

Butler. 

Carrollton. 

Culloden. 

Danielsville. 

Atlanta. 

Greensboro. 

Atlanta. 

Greenville. 

Holguin,  Cuba. 

Ocilla. 

Atlanta. 

McDonough. 

Monroe. 

Ellaville. 

Brunswick. 

Atlanta. 

Loganville. 

Hawkinsville. 

Commerce. 

Commerce. 

Gainesville. 

Savannah. 

Athens. 

Atlanta. 

Auburn. 

Commerce. 

Savannah. 

Camilla. 

Camilla. 

Augusta. 


Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Civ.  Eng., 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 

English,   Psychol., 

Agriculture, 

Agriculture, 


Augusta. 

Athens 

Atlanta. 

Albany. 

Kerro,  Ark. 

Monroe. 

Charlotte,  Va. 

Athens. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Talbotton. 
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Martin,  John  Traylor,  Agriculture,  Victoria,  Tex. 

Neff,  Lawrence  Wilson,  Eng.  German,  Athens. 

Northen,  William  Jonathan,  Agriculture,  Atlanta. 

O'Farrell,  John  Calhoun,  Economics,  Athens. 

Olmstead,  Ogden  John,  Arts,  Taylor's  Creek. 

Power,  Abner  Franklin,  Education,  Cleveland. 

Roberts,  Jeff  Davis,  Agriculture,  Summit. 

Robinson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Arts,  Gainesville. 

ONE  YEAR. 

Adams,  George  Broadus Godfrey 

Adams,   William   Cleveland Mansfield 

Akin,  James  William Leesburg 

Arnold,  Walter  Daniel Philomath 

Booker,  Leon  Harold Washington 

Bradberry,  W.  Lee Athens 

Gaines,    Benjamin   Franklin Hartwell 

Holden,  Howard  Lewis Athens 

Holmes,  Roy  Tabor Ranger 

Hosch,  William  Hill Hoschton 

House,  Fred  Carlton Gillsville 

Martin,  Fred  Edgar Blakely 

Murray,  Lewis  Milton Newnan 

McLaws,  Uldrick  H Savannah 

Newsom,  Idy  Lawson Eatonton 

Partee,  Ruel  Willmoth Rome 

Roesel,  Theodore  Frederick,  Jr Augusta 

Watson,   Robert  Leon Brooklet 

Whatley,  James  Edgar Reynolds 

SHORT  COURSE  STUDENTS. 

Agee,  Geo.  Clinton Aonia,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Alford,  Walter  B Macon,  Ga.,  M.  D.  &  S.  R.  R. 

Barrs,  Lonis Quitman,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Bennett,  Wm.  A Loganville,  Ga. 

Blumenthal,  Isadore Savannah,  Ga.,  424  Broughton  W. 

Boland,  Marvin  G Americus,  Ga. 

Bozeman,  Oswald  A Shingler,   Ga. 

Brown,  Ernest  F Draketown,  Ga. 

Burns,  John  Mitchell Rome,  Ga.,  Route  No.  7. 

Cason,   Hugh Jewell,   Ga. 

Cason,  Denham Jewell,   Ga. 

Chestnutt,  George  Y Moreland,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Coleman,  H.  A Alamo,  Ga. 
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Cook,  Roy Fairburn,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Cox,  W.  Felton Woodstock,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Dailey,  Warren  Candler Flippen,  Ga. 

DeLoach,  Robert  C Glenville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  4. 

Dixon,  W.  N.  D Fayetteville,  Ga. 

Dobbs,  W.  Frank Athens,  Ga. 

Dunham,  G.  R Ashburn,  Ga. 

Ellenwood,  Henry  M Collins,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Fijcher,  Alice  Clark Cave  Springs,  Ga. 

Furlow,  W.  Meriwether Clarkesville,  Ga. 

Griffith,  Leonard  Lee Auburn,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Griffith,  Chas.  L Jasper,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Groves,  Chester  H Cedartown,  Ga. 

Grubbs,  Jas.  A Macon,  Ga. 

Hammond,  Andrew Augusta,  Ga. 

Harbin,  George  W Cave   Springs,   Ga. 

Harris,  Henry  B Sparta,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Hodgson,  Col.  F.  G Athens,  Ga. 

Hodgson,  Capt.  A.  C Athens,  Ga. 

Holland,  Milan  C Commerce,  Ga. 

Jennings,  Bun  Thomas Plains,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Jolley,  Walter  B Stilesboro,  Ga.  Route  No.  1. 

Jones,  Milton  L Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2 

Jones,  Jere  Leonard Marshallville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Jordan,  Wm.  J Reidsville,  Ga. 

Jordan,   John   D Phinizy,   Ga. 

Kamey,  Niceler Hoschton,  Ga.,  Route  No.  24. 

Kennedy,  Remer  H Collins,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Kennedy,  Enoch  G Collins,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Knight,  Martin Dacula,  Ga.,  Route  No.   1. 

Lane,  Jas.  Dozier Gladenville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Leverett,  Hulon  Pennington Monticello,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Liddell,   Frank Cedartown,    Ga. 

McBrayer,  Ben  H Temple,  Ga. 

McElhaney,  Blanton  E Gladesville,  Ga. 

McCall,  G    Fred Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

McCall,  Frances  B Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

McGaw,  Arthur  M Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

McPhaul,  Lawrence  J Doerun,  Ga. 

McPhaul,  Henry  Grady Poulan,   Ga. 

McRae,   Daniel  K Laurinburg,   N.   C. 

Morehead,  Beulah Buckhead,  Ga.,  Route  No.   2. 

Moseley,  Sylvester Collins,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Moss,  Mrs.  John  D Athens,   Ga. 

O'Grady,  Thos.  P Tifton,  Ga.,  Route  No.  6. 
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O'Kelley,  Fred  Watson Clermont,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Palmer,  Wm.  C Pelham,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Parker,  Zeb  Vance Collins,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Payne,  Marcus  M Pelham,  Ga.  R.  F.  D. 

Perkins,  Extra  C Spring  Place,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Polk,  Leonidas  Lane Monticello,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Rachels,  Machen  G Granite  Hill,  Ga. 

Roesel,  T.  F Athens,  Ga. 

Roberts,  Norton Georgetown,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Russell,  Wm.  J Athens,  Ga. 

Smith,  W.  C Palmetto,  Ga. 

Short,  John   Sullivan Rayle,   Ga. 

Smith,  Stonewall  J Gainesville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Smith,  Laurin  G Athens,  Ga. 

Spence;  Aytch Alpharetta,  Ga. 

Still,  Dennis  D Loganville,  Ga. 

Suddath,   Boon Maysville,   Ga. 

Tootle,  Grady Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Tootle,  Bernice Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Tuck,  R.  Mel Loganville,  Ga. 

Ward,  N.  P Ashburn,  Ga. 

Wilkes,  Lester  H Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.   1. 

Wilson,  Wm.  P Nicholson,  Ga.,  Route  No.  16. 

Wilson,  Wm.  G Reeves,  Ga. 

Wood,  Chas.  F Manassas,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Wooten,  Thos.  Palmer Tignall,  Ga. 

Worsham,  Hubert  Leonidas Culloden,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Young,  Emmett  McD Moreland,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

SUMMER  COTTON  GRADING  COURSE. 

Andrew,  Elijah  Wm Hoschton,  Ga.,  R.  F.  D.  25. 

Baker,  Warren  Thos Norman  Park,  Ga. 

Barnett,  Harion  Hill Washington,  Ga. 

Burton,  John  Hudson Athens,  Ga. 

Cason,  Levi Toomsboro,  Ga. 

Fuller,  Wm.  M Winder,  Ga.,  Route  22. 

Hodges,  Robert  Harry Loganville,  Ga. 

Hodges,  Joseph  N Winder,  Ga. 

Leake,  Wm.  Jasper Powder  Springs,  Ga. 

Lee,  Chas.  E Summerville,  Ga. 

Lokey,  John  M 285  Whitehall  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Odom,  Robt.   B Moultrie,  Ga. 

Pandya,  H.  H Bhvuager,   India. 

Staluaker;  Walton Broxton,  Ga. 
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Tappan,  Edward  Lewis Summit,  Ga. 

Taylor,  E.  Geo Moultrie,   Ga. 

Webb,  Wm.  G 595  Waddell  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Young,  John  L Canton,  China. 

BOYS'  SHORT  COURSE. 

Aldridge,  Elzie Rockingham,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Askew,  J.  Stewart Conyers,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Askew,  Newton Folkston,   Ga. 

Askew,  Leon Toccoa,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Bailey,  Hobert Toccoa,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Bannister,  Claude  J Cannon,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Barrentine,  Frank Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Bennett,  Mabry Jesup,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Berry,  Clinton Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Blankenship,  Joe  Mac Douglasville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Blankenship,  John Cedartown,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Borders,  Jesse  A LaGrange,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Bowdon,  Hope Raleigh,  Ga. 

Broome,  Herbert Culverton,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Brown,  Joe Baxley,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Brown,  Fred Kingsland,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Buchanan,  Carlyle Americus,  Ga.,  Route  No.  5. 

Bryant,  B.  A.,  Jr Cairo,  Ga. 

Carr,  R.  D Donaldsonville,  Ga. 

Carroll,   Neal Gresston,   Ga. 

Chalkey,  Millard Buena  Vista,  Ga.,  Route  No.   8. 

Cleveland,  Will  Neill Blakely,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Clifton,  William Macon,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Clough,  Dan Denton,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Clough,  Osmond Denton,  Ga. 

Conger,   Geo.    D Tifton,    Ga. 

Cornelius,    Ward Homerville,    Ga. 

Crawford,  Winston Lyerly,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Daniels,  Joe  Brown,  Jr Woodland,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Daniel,  A.  J Ashburn,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1 

Davis,  Jeff Dublin,  Ga.,  Route  No.  5. 

Davis,  George Elberton,  Ga.,  Route  No.   4. 

Davidson,   Sam Gabbettsville,   Ga. 

Dillard,  Grawford Cusseta,  Ga.,  Route  No.  4. 

Dorough,  Otis Vienna,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Drexler,  Alex Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Durham,    Ennis Bainbridge,    Ga. 

Ely,  Watson Dickey,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Eskew,  Walter Toccoa,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 
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Fisher,  James,  Jr Mountain  City,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Fort,  Martin Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Gillam,  Max Cartersville,  Ga. 

Grandeau,  John  Axon Groveland,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Green,  Stewart Gray,  Ga. 

Hall,  Lonnie Athens,  Ga.,  Route  No.  5. 

Hamrick,  Gordon Talking  Rock,  Ga. 

Hatcher,  J.  T Finleyson,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Hinson,    Bill Travisville,    Ga. 

Hill,  Monroe Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Hopkins,  Will Jasper,  Ga. 

Ingram,  P.  B Fowltown,  Ga. 

Johnson,  Edwin  L Quitman,  Ga. 

Jordan,  Reuben Denton,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Keene,  Hilton Uvalda,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Keown,  Dill LaFayette,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Lee,  Emory Jesup,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Lemon,  Haynes Ocilla,  Ga. 

Lucas,  J.  O Quitman,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Manning,  Roy  B Funston,  Ga. 

McCraig,  Claude Monon,  Ga. 

McCrary,  Lester Thunder,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

McConnell,  Lacie Adel,  Ga. 

Meadows,  Elliott Cochran,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Meloy,  G.  W Pelham,  Ga.,  Route  No.  5. 

Miller,  Griggs Bronwood,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Moore,  Arthur  E. Nichols,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Moxley,  Bennie  Lee Louisville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

New,  Joe Lyons,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Newton,  Ralph Thomasville,  Ga. 

Overby,  Hugh Richland,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Oxendine,  Ramie Baxley,  Ga. 

Palmer,  Alex.  C Pelham,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Parker,  John Rockingham,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Passmore,  Cohen Hahira,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Peeples,  Richard Kingsland,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Purvis,  Maloy . Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Rabbitscb^  Buford Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Randall,  Fay Elza,  Ga. 

Rast,  W.  J Pidcock,  Ga. 

Register,  Eugene Dublin,  Ga.,  Route  No.  5. 

Robinson,  Ennis Shellman,  Ga.,  Route  No.  5. 

Rowan,  Willie Nashville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Russom,  Horace Abbeville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Shearer,  Shelly Quitman,  Ga. 
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Simms,  Minor Ousley,  Ga. 

Stafford,  Harry Hinesville,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Stewart,  Sim Tifton,  Ga. 

Smith,  Luther Montrose,  Ga. 

Smith,  Slifford Barge,  Ga. 

Smith,  Ronald Carrollton,  Ga. 

Smith,  Ulyss Edison,  Ga. 

Suttle,  Clarence College  Park,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Sword,  Drew Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  Route  No.  6. 

Tomlinson,  Anson Howell,  Ga. 

Turner,  Ellis Moultrie,  Ga.,  Route  No.  3. 

Turner,  John  W Rome,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Vickers,    Harry Ambrose,    Ga. 

Walker,  Reason Tifton,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Waters,  Lee Blackshear,  Ga.,  Route  No.  1. 

Webb,  Buren Hahira,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Wellborn,  Edward  J Madison,  Ga.,  Route  No.  4. 

White,  Paul Danielsville,  Ga. 

Wilcox,  John  W Wray,  Ga. 

Wilkinson,  Tom  J.,  Jr Gabbettsville,  Ga. 

Williams,  Jas.  M Baxley,  Ga.,  Route  No.  5. 

Yeomans,    Ralph Elliott,   Ga. 

GIRLS'  SHORT  COURSE. 

Aderholdt,  Clara Utopia,  Ga. 

Arline,  Minnidine Climax,  Ga. 

Blackwell,  Mrs.  Josie Swainsboro,  Ga. 

Billingsley,  Annie  L Rome,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

Bond,  Mrs.  E.  G Columbus,  Ga. 

Brook,  Miss  B.  V Zebulon,  Ga. 

Brooks,  Ellen , Crawford,  Ga. 

Broome,  Lucile Culverton.  Ga., 

Chason,  Mary , Ochlocknee,  Ga. 

Clark,  Mrs.  T.  O. Richland,  Ga. 

Covington,  Pearl Cartersville,  Ga. 

Cox,  Ora Jasper,  Ga. 

DeLoach,  Mrs.  E.  T : Millen,  Ga. 

Dixon,  Lela Fayetteville,  Ga. 

Dobson,  Sallie Sugar  Valley,  Ga. 

Dooley,    Eron Bishop.    Ga. 

Dowdle,  Lois  P Rome,  Ga. 

Dye,  Mamie Chauncey,  Ga. 

Findley,  Nebraska , Baxley,  Ga. 

Forest,  Lilla Moultrie,  Ga. 

Freeman,  Kate Reidsville,  Ga. 

Henderson,  L.  H Fitzgerald,  Ga. 
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Moss,  Sarah Athens,  Ga. 

Mclntyre,  Ella Valdosta,  Ga. 

Nelson,  Mrs.  K.  W Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Newton,   Grace Thomasville,   Ga. 

Paradise,   Annie Ocilla,   Ga. 

Perkins,  Mary Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Pool,    Ella Jasper,    Ga. 

Proctor,  Erna Clarkesville,  Ga. 

Richardson,  Hettie  Lou Cannon,  Ga. 

Ridley,    Georgia Omega,    Ga. 

Robinson,   Lucile Oglethorpe,   Ga. 

Suddath,  Mrs.  Root.  O Athens,  Ga. 

Sullivan,   Clyde Ousley,   Ga. 

Weaver,  Nellie Rome,  Ga,,  Route  No.  8. 

Woed,  Lucy Cave  Spring,  Ga.,  Route  No.  2. 

SENIOR  LAW   CLASS. 

Adams,    Virgil    Emory Marietta 

Adamson,    Ernie Carrollton 

Aveva,  Willis  Moses Nashville 

Bennett,  Ulric  Joseph,  A.B. Maxeys 

Booth,    John    Lamar__ Athens 

Boswell,   Luther   Hoyt Greensboro 

Brewton,  Simon  Turner Claxton 

Bryan,  William  LeGrand,  A.B Wrightsville 

Burt,  Walter  Hatton,  A.B Buena  Vista 

Cann,    Samuel     Adams Savannah 

Carter,  Frank,  A.B Atlanta 

Chappell,   Bentley   Hart,   A.B Columbus 

Cocke,  Isaac  Perry Leesburg 

Cowart,   John   Martin Arlington 

Cumming,  David  Robert,  A.M Griffin 

Daley,    Walter    Erie Atlanta 

Davis,    Carlton    Carlisle.! Covington 

Edwards,    John    Prior Monroe 

Flournoy,   Walker    Reynolds Columbus 

Fuller,  Hugh   Nelson,   A.B Atlanta 

Gannon,    Hugh   Mitchell Savannah 

Gunn,   Robert     Russell Bullochville 

Kenyon,  Edgar  Duskin,  A.B Bullochville 

Kieffer,  Allen  Napoleon,   A.B Springfield 

Kieve,    Jay   Weiss Albany 

Leard,   Emil   Watson,   A.B Hartwell 

McDaniel,    Walter    Felix Reynolds 

McDonald,    John    Edward Cuthbert 

McDonald,    Walter    Raleigh Augusta 
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McKinnon,    Donald    Theodora Atlanta 

Meadow,  William   King,   A.B Elberton 

Miller,    Francis    Hamilton Augusta 

Pace,  Olin  Stephen Dawson 

Parker,    Charles    Orville Waycross 

Peacock,  David  Roscoe Eastman 

Pennington,  Edgar  Legare,  A.B Madison 

Roddenberry ,  John  William Thomasville 

Rountree,   Ivey   Washington McLeod 

Russell,  Henry  Dozier,  A.B McDonough 

Salley,    Francis    Walker Augusta 

Semple,  Edward  Lowe Key  West,  Fla. 

Sparks,   Augustus  Octavius   Bacon,   B.S Macon 

Strickland,  Delcer  Solomon Buchanan 

Vaughn,    Clarence    Rowland Conyers 

Victor,  Victor Atlanta 

Young,  James  Wilson,  A.B Blairsville 

JUNIOR  LAW  CLASS. 

Adams,    Otis   Hill Covington 

Anderson,  George  Cleveland Wrens 

Atkinson,    William    Yates Newnan 

Barrett,    Clifton   Olin Barnesville 

Bond,    Hamilton    Hickman Danielsville 

Broughton,   Leonard    Gaston,    Jr London,    Eng. 

Camp,    Albert    Sidney Newnan 

Candler,  Thomas  Slaughter,  A.B Blairsville 

Clarey,    Horace    Eulond ___Atlanta 

Cotton,  David  Lee,  B.S Hamilton 

Crandall,    Frederick    Robert Atlanta 

Davidson,  Rufus  Benjamin Shady  Dale 

Denham,  William  Bailey,  Jr Augusta 

Gaston,  Grady  Hill Gainesville 

Hawkins,  Marry  McCleskey Americus 

Houser,  Wesley Fort  Valley 

Howard,  Henry  Grady,   B.S Lexington 

Huddleston,    Gus   Alvin Senoia 

Jenkins,  Covington  Drane,  B.S Columbus 

Key,  William  Hicks Monticello 

Link,  Ben Athens 

Lynch,   Arthur   Joseph Columbus 

McKamy,    David    Knox Dalton 

McLean,    John    Hubert Douglas 

Moses,    Emitt   Tupper Uvalda 

Norman,  Earle  VanNess Washington 

Peacock,  Howell  Benajah,  B.S Columbus 
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Pigue,  Charles  Louis  Hill Brooklet 

Pinkussohn,    Lewis    Amhein Atlanta 

Plaster,    Daniel    Liddell Atlanta 

Pratt,  John  Clifford Lawrenceville 

Reed,    Albon    Williams Athens 

Sams,    Augustine Decatur 

Spence,   Nathaniel   Cornelius Atlanta 

Swanson,  William  Theodore,  A.B Blairsville 

Tillinghast,  Arthur  Gideon Vernon,  Conn. 

Tindal,  William  McDaniel Greenville,  S.  C. 

Turner,  William  David Jesup 

Underwood,  Sidney  Johnston,  A.B Blue  Ridge 

Weathers,  Edward  Grady Glennville 

Weinkle,  Jacob   D'Albert Valdosta 

Williams,  Ferris  Markley Greenville,   S.   C. 

Wingate,  Rosier  Bunyan Athens 

ELECTIVE  LAW. 

MacDonell,  Allan  Morris Savannah 

McDougald,  Alexander Atlanta 

Rand,   James   Hall,   A.B Smithfield,   N.    C. 

Taylor,  Eugene  Stoddard,  A.B Summerville 

SENIOR  PHARMACY. 

Austin,   Robert Sargent 

Freeman,    Murray    Elton Doerun 

Gray,  Frank  Dorsey,  Jr Appling 

Hammett,  James  Frank LaGrange 

Harrison,  George  Lowndes Atlanta 

Murray,   Robert  Walker Lumber  City 

Wingate,  James  Prior Camilla 

JUNIOR  PHARMACY. 

Aaron,  Eugene  Carson Lyons 

Barrow,  Willis  Erasmus Reynolds 

Barrow,  William  Gantt Reynolds 

Busbee,    Hubert   H Hogansville 

George,   Roy  Robert Gainesville 

Hawkes,  James  L Winterville 

Horovitz,    Isadore    Savannah 

Jenkins,  Julius Wrightsville 

Johnson,   Clifford Hogansville 

Johnson,   Max  Welton Thomson 

Kelley,  Thomas  Jefferson Athens 

Lee,    Daniel    Carr Brooklet 

McMillan,    William    Vernon,    Jr Atlanta 

Owen,  Wayland   Hoyt Athens 

Sidbury,  Hallie  Will *. Ashton,  N.  C. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Abercrombie,  Mrs.  Hugh Social  Circle 

Adams,    James   Wesley Chipley 

Adams,    Ola Newborn 

Aiken,    Ruth   Newborn 

Aldred,    W.    B Watkinsville 

Allen,  Beverly  P.,  Jr Athens 

Allen,   Miss   Glenn Athens 

Allen,    Winston    Athens 

Amason,  Ophelia Point   Peter 

Andrews,  Lillie  Maud Knoxville 

Andrews,   Minnie   A Knoxville 

Arden,    Anne    G Guyton 

Armstrong,    M.    Ella Athens 

Arnold,  E.  S Ololi,  Miss. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  E.   C Ololi,   Miss. 

Arnold,  Gladys Devereaux 

Ash,   Wesley  L Dahlonega 

Avra,   Lou   Ella Georgetown 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Rosa Wellville,  Va. 

Baker,   Lillian    Dorchester 

Baker,  S.  J. Willacoochee 

Ballard,   Cummie   Dublin 

Ballard,    Edna    Dublin 

Barnes,  Mary Bullochville 

Barrow,  Mrs.  B.  H Athens 

Barrow,  B.  H. Athens 

Barrow,   Eleanor   Athens 

Baugh,    Ida    Athens 

Baugh,   Mrs.   Jessie  H Athens 

Baxter,    Carfax    Suwanee 

Beatty,  Prederika Athens 

Beatty,  Mayhew Athens 

Beatty,  Troy,  Jr Athens 

Benedict,  Miss  Coates Athens 

Benedict,   Harriette Athens 

Bennett,   Jacob  A Baxley 

Bennett,  Mrs.  W.  S Waverly  Hall 

Berry,    Harriet   E Rayle 

Black,  Birdie Carlton 

Blackburn,  Stella Swainsboro 

Blackman,   N.   R Lumpkin 

Blalock,  Miss  Henri Jonesboro 

Bocock,  Mrs.   W.   H Athens 

Bomar,  Rebecca LaFayette 
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Bond,   Frances Athens 

Booth,   Ida  Belle Athens 

Bradberry,   Ellie Athens 

Brannen,    Wattie    Eatonton 

Brandt,    Rudolph,    Jr Athens 

Brandt,  Mrs.  R Athens 

Branson,    Elizabeth    Athens 

Bray,  Annie  L. Wrightsville 

Breedlove,  Era Campton 

Bridges,  Mary  L. Bronwood 

Bridges,   Myrtle Bronwood 

Brinkley,  Myra Atlanta 

Brown,  Berta Hartwell 

Brumby,  Anne  W Athens 

Brundage,  Mamie Irwington 

Bryan,    W.    L Ringgold 

Buchanan,   Lucy Americus 

Bucholz,   Bernice    Atlanta 

Buie,    Flora    Lang 

Buie,    Katie    Lang 

Bunkley,  Gertrude Cumberland  Island 

Burton,  Blanche Culverton 

Butt,  Hennie Buena  Vista 

Byess,  Mrs.  J.  B Athens 

Callaway,   Jessie Rayle 

Cannon,  Mable Oglethorpe 

Cannon,  Nelle Box  Spring 

Carlton,  C.  C. Siloam 

Carlton,  W.   C.   Canton 

Carlton,   Mrs.    W.    C Canton 

Cassil,   A.    R Atlanta 

Cassil,   Mrs.   Jennie Atlanta 

Chambless,    Susie    Graves 

Cheatham,   J.   E Claxton 

Clapp,  Ruth Augusta 

Clark,  Carrie Alamo 

Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  T Cedartown 

Clarke,   Rose  J Atlanta 

Clement,  Jayne  A Americus 

Clerc,  Lillian  E Aiken,  S.  C. 

Cobb,    Katherine    McK Athens 

Cofer,   Stella Tucker 

Colbert,    J.    F Richland 

Coleman,  Geo.  H Royston 

Collins,    Mrs.    Clara Barton 
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Colson,   Margaret   Waynesboro 

Connors,   Jennie    Athens 

Corless,   Echo   A LaGrange 

Courson,  Cecile Devereaux 

Cousin,  Mable Devereaux 

Cox,  C.  D.,  Jr Athens 

Cox,   Lucile   Athens 

Crane,  Mrs.  W.  M Athens 

Crawford,    Emilee    Eastanollee 

Crenshaw,    Sallie    B Fitzgerald 

Cumming,   F.    Griffin 

Cumming,    Maud    Griffin 

Cutts,    Mary    Canton 

Doane,   Mrs.   Julia   Atlanta 

DeLoach,    Esther Eatonton 

Dempsey,   Annie   Cedartown 

Denham,  Eloise Eatonton 

Dixon,  Nina GiranJ 

Dooly,   Linnie Waleska 

Dorset,   E.   Catherine Washington 

Dowd,  O.  N Doerun 

Dowd,   W.    J Richland 

Drury,  Eliza  E White  Oak 

Drury,  Janie  E Lang 

Dumas,    Nannie    Barnesville 

Dusenbury,    Mary    Athens 

Dyess,  Mrs.  Susie Sycamore 

Earnest,  Mrs.  D.  L Athens 

Earnest,   Miss  Susie Athens 

Edwards,    Lula    Oxford 

Edwards,    Tine    Oxford 

Edwards,  WT.  W Williamson 

Elder,  Laura Athens 

Ely,  Menla Athens 

Ellington,  Lula Robinson 

England,  Annie Monticello 

Epps,    Catherine    Athens 

Epps,  Irene Athens 

Evans,  Willie  Lee WrightsvilJp 

Faulkner,  Kate Ball   Ground 

Fields,    G.    E Gracewood 

Flanagan,    E.    B McRae 

Flanigen,  Claudia Athens 

Fleming,  Elizabeth Athens 

Flowers,    B.    E Reynolds 
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Foster,  Nelle  H.   Dublin 

Fountain,  Kate Adrian 

Fowler,   Evelyn   Ingleside 

Freeman,    Kate    Dalton 

Freeman,  W.  T Matthews 

Fudge,  Anna  B Arlington 

Fulghum,    Celeste    Griffin 

Garbutt,    Frances    Athens 

Gardner,  Osee  B. Oglethorpe 

Gilder,  Jamie Shellman 

Ginn,    G.    C Ellerslie 

Goodwyn,   R.    T Athens 

Greene,  Delia Carrs 

Green,    J.    W Chamblee 

Greene,    William    D Butler 

Greer,  Bessie Waverly  Hall 

Griffin,  Mamie Bullards 

Griffin,    W.   B Strickland 

Griggs,  Marie Vienna 

Griggs,    Rachel    Athens 

Grubbs,    Mrs.    C Sylvester 

Grubbs,  Catherine Sylvester 

Haddock,    Dorothy    Shellman 

Haddock,  Ethel Shellman 

Harbin,  May Athens 

Hardee,  Bessie Deepstep 

Harper,  Annabelle Jonesboro 

Harris,  Mrs.  W.  A Athens 

Hart,  Charlotte Athens 

Hart,  Dorothy Athens 

Hart,  J.  Gilbert Athens 

Harte,  Louise Buena  Vista 

Hartley,  Lillian Tennille 

Harvey,    H.    W Fitzgerald 

Harvey,  J.  Q. Jakin 

Haselton,  Miriam Athens 

Haslett,  Julia Elberton 

Hautman,  Callie Dawson 

Hawkins,   Leo   Mitchell 

Haynes,  H.  C Clermont 

Head,  Clara Gainesville 

Henderson,  Mattie Hampton 

Henderson,  Sadie Unadilla 

Hill,  Mary  M Athens 

Hill,  Ruby Lithonia 
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Hinson,  Eva Cairo 

Hodges,  R.  H Loganville 

Hodgson,  Hazel Athens 

Holden,  Frank  A. Athens 

Holleman,  O.  J Gordon 

Holliday,  Allen Athens 

Holliday,  Paul  L Athens 

Holt,  Georgia Hamilton 

Hooks,  Eva  Belle DeSoto 

Hooper,  Florence Athens 

Hope,  Nan Jonesboro 

Hopper,  Bettie Cedartown 

House,  Una Winder 

Huggins,  Mrs.  A.  B „ Montezuma 

Huie,  W.  E. College  Park 

Hullihen,  Ethel Fitzgerald 

Hulme,  Garland Athens 

Hunt,   Pauline   Milner 

Hunter,   Frances Athens 

Hunter,  Mary LaGrange 

Hutchison,  Margaret Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Jackson,  Francis Athens 

Jago,  Annie Athens 

Jarrell,  Mrs.  C.  C Athens 

Jay,  Leslie Arlington 

Jenkins,   Georgia    Hartsfield 

Jennings,   Ruby Dawson 

Jernigan,  Addie  L Mayfield 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Dan Athens 

Johnson,  Dola Bowdon 

Johnson,  Elliece Point  Peter 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Percy Athens 

Johnson,  Mary Sparta 

Joiner,  Aline Vienna 

Jolly,  Lou  B Marshallville 

Jones,  Frances Tallapoosa 

Jones,  Florence  C. Cordele 

Jones,  Jennie  L Rome 

Jones,  Mamie  T Cartersville 

Jones,  Maude Taylor's  Creek 

Jones,  Minne Ellaville 

Kalman,  Stella Albany 

Kelly,  Emily Athens 

Kelly,  Mrs.  J.  H Athens 

Kelly,   Lizzie   M Athens 
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Kelly,  Lombard Augusta 

Kennon,  B.  M Fitzgerald 

Kersey,  Ethel Tifton 

Kinard,  Jessie  Mae Sylvester 

King,  Minnie  L Cornelia 

King,  W.  F Cataula 

Koch,  J.  C Athens 

Laboon,  Brandt Monroe 

Lane,  Zulienne Brooklet 

Lanier,  Marie Athens 

Leach,  Bessie Adrian 

Lester,  Mable Dalton 

Lsilder,  Narcissa Danville 

Linton,  W.  W Woodbury 

Littleton,  Nannie Dawson 

Littleton,  Mary Dawson 

Lowe,  James  Thomas Social  Circle 

Lowe,  Elizabeth  F Social  Circle 

Loyd,  Eva Covington 

Lumpkin,  Callie Athens 

Lunceford,  Pearl Woodbury 

Lucas,  Ludie Waverly  Hall 

Lyndon,  Mary  D Athens 

Lyon,  Cora Ball  Ground 

Maddox,  Rosa Athens 

Mangham,  Ono  Maie Crest 

Martin,  Beulah  S Athens 

Martin,  Jane  B Flemington 

Matthews,  Helen Buena  Vista 

Matthews,  Lila Musella 

Matthews,   Sara   Musella 

Mayo,  Mary Riverdale 

Meacham,   Meredyth   Ingleside 

Means,  Hermie Yatesville 

Mell,   E.   B Athens 

Miller,  Ophelia Aubnrn 

Milliken,  May Atlanta 

Milton,  Bernice Quitman 

Mitchell,  Cornelia Athens 

Moon,  A.  H. Baxley 

Moon,  Mrs.  A.  H Baxley 

Moore,  Reba Macon 

Moreland,  Mae Unadilla 

Morton,   E.   A Lumpkin 

Moye,  Lucile Cuthbert 
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Murrah,  Carribel Waverly  Hall 

Muldrow,  Jos.   F Warrenton 

McClain,  Kate Tate 

McCleskey,  Emma Blackwells 

McClure,  Ouida Canton 

McElreath,  Lois Athens 

McGee,   Eva  L Knoxville 

McGee,  Mattie  M LaGrange 

McGee,  Rosa Knoxville 

McGuire,  Fannie Dahlonega 

McKie,  Ruth Athens 

McLarty,  H.  R Douglasville 

McLendon,  Sarah  Ray Americus 

McLucas,  Lubie Inman 

McMekin,  Sarah  H Washington 

McNair,  Hennie  L Arlington 

McNamara,  Mrs.  James Kestler 

McPherson,  Mrs.  J.  H.  T Athens 

McRae,    Eva   O McRae 

McRee,  Fred '. Watkinsville 

McWhorter,  Thurmond Athens 

Nail,  C.  C Luthersville 

Neal,  Ellene McDonough 

Nelson,  Birdie Newborn 

Nelson,  Daisy Newborn 

Nelson,  Eoline Yatesville. 

Nelson,  H.  E Chatsworth 

Nelson,    Mattie   Kate Yatesville 

Nelson,  May Newborn 

Newsom,  Charles  H Eatonton 

Newsome,  Theodosia Mitchell 

Nicholson,    Martha   G Athens. 

Nixon,  J.  C. Athens 

Nussman,  George Atlanta 

Odom,  R.  B Berlin 

O'Farrell,  Aurelia Athens 

O'Farrell,   Sarah Athens 

O'Farrell,  Kathleen Athens 

O'Neal,  Minnie Columbus 

Orr,  Julia Athens 

Paine,  Mrs.  J.  G Athens 

Paine,  Lillie White  Hall 

Paine,  Sarah  B White  Hall 

Paradise,  Lillie Sun  Hill 

Park,  E.  D Athens 
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Park,  Genie Marietta 

Parker,  W.  M Reynolds 

Paschall,  Mary Waycross 

Paulk,  Maude Tifton 

Payne,  Lucile Elberton 

Peeler,   Belle Athens 

Perry,  M.   B Athens 

Phillips,  Senath Covena 

Pinkston,  B.  A Sparta 

Pinkston,  J.  R Albany 

Pitts,  Kate  C Demorest 

Pope,  Eva Pinehurst 

Porch,  Mrs.  T.  C Forsyth 

Powell,  Frances Athens 

Powell,  Miss  Isaac Athens 

Prater,  Rosa  Lee Athens 

Proctor,  Erna  E Athens 

Proctor,   L.    G Atlanta 

Quinn,   G.    M Hazlehurst 

Ragan,    Mrs.    Pearl Leesburg 

Ray,  Delia Lavonia 

Reed,    Chester Strickland 

Register,  Beulah St.   Mary's 

Reid,  N.   H Carrollton 

Reynolds,  Julia Thomson 

Reynolds,  Pearle Sylvester 

Rhodes,  Melba Athens 

Rice,  P.   V Bowman 

Rich,  Lucile Brinson 

Riley,  R.  R. McEwen,  Tenn. 

Rish,  J.  W Abbeville,  Ala. 

Rivers,    Annie    R Meansville 

Riviere,  Mrs.  G.  A Athens 

Rogers,   Kate    Cusseta 

Rogers,  Mary Athens 

Rogers,  Ruth Athens 

Russell,   May   McDonough 

Russell,  Ola McDonough 

Ryder,    Lucy    Athens 

Sargent,  H.  T Dahlonega 

Sargent,  J.   L Dahlonega 

Sauls,  Minnie Callahan,  Fla. 

Self,  J.  D. Flowery  Branch 

Sewell,    W.    S Tennille 

Shafer,   May Fitzgerald 
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Sharpe,  Charlotte Vidalia 

Shaw,  Carrie Cedartown 

Shirley,  Ella Tiger 

Siddall,   Nellie   Lumpkin 

Sims,    Clara   Woodbury 

Small,  Mrs.  A.  H Athens 

Smith,  Annie  Mae Commerce 

Smith,  B.  C. Clayton 

Smith,  C.  O Buena  Vista 

Smith,    H.    G Currysville 

Smith,    J.    W Luthersville 

Smith,  Ruth Dawson 

Smith,  Mrs.  Vashti Bali  Ground 

Snead,  Mary Athens 

Snipes,  Kate  B Milledgeville 

Soule,  Edward Athens 

Soule,  Murray Athens 

Speight,    Clifford    Milledgeville 

Speir,   Lillian    Atlanta 

Sterling,  Eddith Wrightsville 

Stevens,   Irene Jefferson 

Stewart,  Carlotte Jonesboro 

Stewart,  J.  S.,  Jr Athens 

Still,  W.  R Walnut  Grove 

Stokes,  Mrs.  S.  P Gordon 

Stovall,    Mabel    Donaldsonville 

Stovall,   Sarah Lavonia 

Strahan,  Mrs.  C.  M Athens 

Strahan,  Mary Athens 

Strange,  O.  A. Rome 

Stubbs,  Bessie  C Savannah 

Suddath,  R.   O Athens 

Suttles,  Mrs.  Ethel Jonesboro 

Sutton,  Susie Waycross 

Swain,  A.  N Rome 

Tappan,   E.   L Summit 

Tarpley,  Jewell   Lovejoy 

Tarver,   Mamie   Bartow 

Taylor,  Kittie Macon 

Thomason,  Charles Athens 

Thomason,  George Athens 

Thomason,  Mrs.  Ida Athens 

Thompson,  Ethel Calhoun 

Thompson,    Lillian Calhoun 

Thornton,   Mrs.   Carlton Athens 
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Thornton,   Mary Atlanta 

Tisinger,  Mary Bowdon 

Tisinger,    Nelle    Bowdon 

Torbett,  R.  S Columbus 

Tribble,  T.  P Cumming 

Trowbridge,  Irene Blythe 

Turnbull,  Mamie Athens 

Turner,  Mrs.  E.  K Oxford 

Turner,  Mrs.  Floy  W Cedartown 

Turner,   Miss  Willie Porterdale 

Tyus,  Annie  M Milner 

Usher,   G.   E Statesboro 

Vinson,  C.  D Sycamore 

Wade,  Lucy  A Demorest 

Wade,  Virginia Cornelia 

Wainwright,  H.  C Knoxville 

Walden,  W.  M Agricola 

Wallace,  E.  C St.  Simons  Island 

Watkins,  Edna Fitzgerald 

Watts,  Mrs.  J.  Q Waleska 

Weatherly,   E.   B East  Lake 

Webb,  Eunice Gainesville 

Webb,  W.  G Athens 

Weeks,  Betty Williston,  S.  C. 

Wells,  B.  J Denton 

Wertz,    Marie Thomasville 

West,  Frances Athens 

West,  Ida  B Alto 

Whatley,  Lillie Columbus 

Whitaker,    Nannie    Harlem 

White,  Louise Gainesville 

Wicker,  Annie  M Andersonville 

Wilder,   Ruth Pelham 

Wilkinson,  W.  J Washington  College,  Tenn. 

Wilson,  Beatrice Pelham 

Wilson,  Clara  B Wellville,  Va. 

Wilson,   Davis Covington. 

Wilson,  Julia Covington 

Wood,  J.  R. Savannah 

Wood,   Pearle Menlo 

Woodall,  Pansy Blackshear 

Woods,   Elizabeth Athens 

Woods,  Gussie Athens 

Wray,  Alice Cedartown 

Wright,  R.  L Hazlehurst 
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COACHING  SCHOOL. 

Austin,  W.  T Canton,  China, 

Baxter,  A.  H Atlanta 

Campbell,   W.    T Atlanta 

Cheney,  F.  W Athens 

Colquitt,  H.  F Lexington 

Conyers,  J.  B Cartersville 

Firor,  G.  H Athens 

Fisher,  S.   B Lavonia 

Flanigen,   E.    B 

Florence,  M.  J Powder  Springs 

Fulwood,   Helen    

Gray,    F.    D Appling 

Harrison,   G.   L Atlanta 

Holleman,  O.  E , Savannah 

Holliday,  Allen Athens 

Johnson,  J.  A Barwick 

Kytle,  H.  C Athens 

Lew,  T.  T San  Francisco 

MacDonell,  A.  M. Savannah 

McKamy,  D.  K Dalton 

McLaws,  L. Savannah 

Middlebrooks,  C.  V Atlanta 

Mitchell,  Stephens Athens 

Morrison,  N.   K 

Patterson,  R.  H Athens 

Peacock,  E.  E Barnesville 

Perry,  J.  I Atlanta 

Proctor,  L.  G. Athens 

Short,  R.  D Athens 

Thomson,  Chas.  E Atlanta 

Torbett,  R.  S Columbus 

West,  H.  H Athens 

Westbrook,  E.  C Gainesville 

Winter,  A.   A Brunswick 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

Anderson,   Paul  R Athens 

Alexander,  Norma Athens 

Barron,  Z.  E Jenkensburg 

Bible,  H.  B. Commerce 

Barksdale,   Nan   H Milledgeville 

Bond,  G.  G Athens 

Brock,  J.  J Statham 

Carlton,   C.   C Siloam 
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Cates,  E.  L Locust  Grove 

Cresswell,  Mary Athens 

Davis,  G. Porterdale 

Duggan,  M.  L. Sparta 

Ezzard,  H.  H Lawrenceville 

Flanigen,  C.  D Athens 

Goddard,  G.  D Moultrie 

Griffin,  A.  P Stone  Mountain 

Holmes,    E.    T Barnesville 

Holt,  Elizabeth  G Augusta 

Horton,  O.  R Milledgeville 

Hunter,  James  R Atlanta 

Jones,  Walter  P Rome 

Flisch,  Julia  A Milledgeville 

Ernest,  D.  L Athens 

Brown,  P.  B Athens 

Hendren,  L.  L Athens 

Hodgson,    Harry    Athens 

Little,  R.  G Atlanta 

Martin,   W.   P Jackson 

Mell,   E.    B Athens 

Mershon,  J.  A Gainesville 

Miller,    A.    G Waycross 

Moon,  A.  H. Baxley 

McKie,    Annie    Sue Athens 

Peacock,  H.   B Athens 

Purks,   J.   E Cedartown 

Purks,  J.   H Madison 

Richardson,  J.  M Sylvester 

Ritchie,   H.   B Fitzgerald 

Robb,  James  L Mt.  Zion 

Rogers,  J.  C Demorest 

Rowe,   F.   F Thomaston 

Seals,    T.    D Valdosta 

Smith,  Leon  P. LaGrange 

Smith,  Rudus  W LaGrange 

Stephens,  R.  P Athens 

Randall,  Edna  M Athens 

Stubbs,  C.  O Fairburn 

Tappan,   E.    L Summit 

Thomas,  W.  P West  Point 

Wood,  Bessie  S Ashburn 

York,  J.   R Ocilla 
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RURAL  CONFERENCE. 

Arnett,    H.    J Sylvania 

Asbell,  F.   B Hawkinsville 

Benedict,  Geo.  E Cedartown 

Bradwell,  J.  S Bainbridge 

Calhoun,   Chas.   H Washington 

Campbell,  J.   Phil Athens 

Carroll,   R.    E Decatur 

Cleveland,  T.  J Elberton 

Cox,   C.   H Jasper 

Dozier,    T.    H Athens 

Duggan,  M.  L Sparta 

Elizer,   J.    M Hillsboro 

Elrod,  L.  F Jefferson 

Evans,  E.  A. Blakely 

Gaines,  T.  N. Hartwell 

Greene,   E.   G Vienna 

Greene,   F.   M Perry 

Harman,  J.  C Tennille 

Hutcheson,  A.  B Mt.  Vernon 

Kersey,  R.  F Tifton 

Lanier,    W.    V Millen 

Martin,   J.   O Covington 

Merry,  E.  C Atlanta 

Milam ,    Henry    Cartersville 

Morris,  W.  B Hartwell 

Purcell,   B.   D Jesup 

Purks,  W.   A White   Plains 

McFarland,  J.  W Lavonia 

Smith,    I.    S Reidsville 

Steed,   R.   N Spring   Place 

Sumner,   R.   L Wrightsville 

Thurston,  John  A Thomaston 

Weaver,    J.    W Ocilla 

Wright,  W.  C Eatonton 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION. 

The  Graduate  School: 

Master  of  Arts 26 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 5 

Not  candidates  for  degree 5 


Franklin  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 172 

Irregular  Students 8 

The  State  College: 

I.    The  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

General  B.S. 87 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering 26 

B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering 3 

B.S.  in  Architecture 1 

B.S.    in    Education 4 

B.S.   in   Commerce 8 

B.S.  in  Medicine 5 

Irregular  Students 27 

Special  Students 1 


II.   College  of  Agriculture. 

M.S.   in  Agriculture 5 

B.S.    in   Agriculture 113 

B.S.  in  Forestry 6 

Irregular  Students 8 

Special  Students 13 

One  Year  Course 19 

Cotton   Grading  School 18 

Short  Courses 88 

Demonstration    Agents 54 

Corn  Club  Boys'  Short  Course 106 

Girls'   Canning  Club  Course 37 


36 


193 


162 


467 

The  Law  Department 92 

The  Pharmacy  Department 22 

The  Summer  School 568 


1540 
Counted  Twice 33 


Total   Registration 1507 


TABLES  SHOWING  DATA  REQUIRED  BY  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  APPROVED  AUGUST  13,  1904. 

Professions  of  parents  of  students  in  the  University,   1913-1914, 
so  far  as  known: 

Farmers    162 

Merchants 117 

Lawyers 52 

Government  Officials  (U.  S.  and  State) 25 

Physicians 24 

Manufacturing    24 

Bankers 22 

Real  Estate 14 

Cotton  Factors 12 

Salesmen 12 

Hotel   Keepers    6 

Teachers    11 

Ministers 5 

Railroad 5 

Insurance    13 

Mechanics    3 

Journalists    3 

Druggists 4 

Accountants 3 

Brokers   3 

Contractors 3 

Civil  Engineers 4 

Engineers    2 

Professions  or  vocations  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution: 

Physicians 184 

Ministers 212 

Engineers 111 

Officers  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 103 

Teachers 230 

Farmers 745 

Lawyers 1253 

Business 4062 

Total 6900 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM. 

In  Franklin  College 193 

In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 162 

In  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 467 

In  the  Graduate  School 36 

In  the  Law  Department 92 

In  the  Pharmacy  Department 22 

In  the  Summer  School 568 

1540 
Counted  twice 33 

1507 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  (Dahlonega). 

In  College  Classes 103 

In   Sub-Freshman   Classes 129 —  231 

The  School  of  Technology  (Atlanta). 

In  College  Classes 603 

In  Special  Textile  Classes 21 

In  Apprentice  Class 78 

In  Night  School 243 

In  Summer  School 142 

Special  Architects 10 

School  of  Commerce,  regular 21 

School  of  Commerce,  irregular 23 

Counted    twice 139 — 1002 

The  Girls'  Normal  and  Industrial  College  ( Mil  ledge  ville). 

In  College  Classes 630 

In  Training  School 151 —   781 

The  State  Normal  School  (Athens). 

In  Regular  Diploma  Classes 502 

In    Review    Courses 50 

In  Correspondence  Courses 73 

In   Elementary  School 184 —  809 

The  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths  (Savannah). 

In   College   Department 24 

In   Normal   Department 114 

In  Preparatory  School  and  in  Training  School 342 —  480 

The  Medical  College   (Augusta) 54 

Total  Number  Receiving  Instruction 4  864 

SUMMARY. 

Students  in  College  Degree  Courses 1415 

Students  in  Professional  Courses 168 

Students  in  Normal  Courses 1369 

Students  in  Short  Courses  and  Special  Courses 1028 

Students  in  Preparatory  Courses 207 

Students  in  Practice  Schools   (Elementary) 677 

Total  receiving  instruction 4864 

Less  elementary  students 677 

4187 
Less   counted   twice 172 

4015 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GEORGIA  AS 
REPORTED  MAY  1,  1914. 


Application  for  accredited  relations  should  be  addressed  to 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 


Schools  are  listed  under  the  following  groups: 

Group  I.  Fully  Accredited:  Graduation  on  15  accepted  units  as 
previously  denned;  four  year  high  school;  three  or  more  teachers  of 
academic  subjects;  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hours  of  work  per 
pupil;  not  exceeding  average  of  thirty  pupils  per  teacher;  not  ex- 
ceeding six  classes  to  the  teacher;  laboratory  and  library  facilities 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  offered; 
spirit  of  school  intellectual,  wholesome;  three-fourths  of  teachers 
college  graduates;  buildings,  sanitary  conditions  satisfactory. 

Group  II.  Accredited:  Graduation  on  at  least  14  accepted  units 
as  previously  defined;  four  year  high  school;  2.5  teachers  of  academic 
subjects;  not  exceeding  seven  classes  to  the  teacher;  laboratory  for 
demonstration  in  the  sciences  taught;  library;  other  conditions  as 
in  Group  I. 

Group  III.  Partially  Accredited:  Graduation  on  at  least  12  ac- 
cepted units  as  previously  defined;  a  three  or  four  year  high  school; 
with  at  least  two  teachers  of  academic  subjects;  other  conditions  as 
in  Group  II. 

Group  IV.  Recognized:  Graduation  on  at  least  10  units  as  pre- 
viously defined;  a  three  year  high  school;  one  and  a  half  teachers  for 
academic  subjects,  one  of  whom  shall  be  college  trained;  other  con- 
ditions as  in  Group  III. 

FOUR  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Acworth  High  School,  III Wilbur  Colvin. 

Albany  High  School,  I R.  E.  Smithers. 

Americus  High  School,  I C.  C.  Youmans. 

Ashburn  High  School,  II C.  H.  Bishop. 

Athens  High  School,  I E.  B.  Mell. 

Atlanta: 

Boys'  High  School,  I W.  F.  Dykes. 

Girls'  High  School,  I Jessie   Muse. 

Marist  College,   I    (Private) J.  S.  Rapier. 

Peacock  Fleet  School,  I  (Private) D.  C.   Peacock,  and 

J.  S.  Fleet. 

Technological  High  School,  I S.  C.  Culver. 

Washington  Seminary,  I    (Private) L.  D.  Scott. 

Woodbury  School,  I   (Private) Rosa  Woodbury. 

Auburn: 

Perry-Rainey  Institute,  III    (Private) J.  A.  Miller. 
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Augusta: 

Richmond  Academy,  I Geo.  P.  Butler. 

Tubman  High  School,  I T.  H.  Garrett. 

Summerville  Academy,  I   (Private) F.  F.  Sparks. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy,  II  (Private) Sister  Sacred  Heart. 

Barnesville:    Gordon   Institute,   I E.  T.  Holmes. 

Bainbridge  High  School,  I J.  F.  Thomason. 

Baxley  High  School,  II A.  H.  Moon. 

Blackshear:   Pierce  Collegiate  Institute,  II W.  A.  Huckabee. 

Blakely  High  School,  II H.  S.  Bowden. 

Boston  High  School,  I W.  E.  Nichols. 

Bowman:  Gibson-Mercer  Acad.,  I  (Private)  __ J.  P.  Cash. 

Brunswick:   Glynn  Academy,  I J.  N.  Haddock. 

Buena  Vista  High  School,  II W.  E.  Drane. 

Calhoun  High  School,  III C.  C.  Wills. 

Carrollton  High  School,  II H.  D.  Adams. 

Cartersville  High  School,  I H.  L.  Sewell. 

Cedartown  High  School,  I J.  E.  Purks. 

Cochran  High  School,  II R.  M.  Monts. 

College  Park: 

Georgia  Military  Academy,  I   (Private) __J.  C.  Woodward. 
Columbus: 

High  School,  I T.  C.  Kendrick. 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  II C.  A.  Maupin. 

Comer  High  School,   III C.  B.  Ayers. 

Commerce  High  School,  II H.  B.  Bible. 

Cordede  High  School,  I W.  R.  Lanier. 

Dalton  High  School,  II C.  D.  Meadows. 

Decatur  High  School,  II E.  E.  Treadwell. 

Demorest:   Piedmont  Academy,  I   ( Private)  __ J.  C.  Rogers. 

Donaldsonville  High  School,  III J.  M.  Stovall. 

Dublin  High  School,  I R.  E.  Brooks. 

Eastman  High  School,  II N.  W.  Hurst. 

Elberton  High  School,  I C.  S.  Dryden. 

Fitzgerald  High  School,  I H.  B.  Ritchie. 

Forsyth  High  School,  III J.  R.  Campbell. 

Gainesvill  • : 

High  School,   II J.  A.  Mershon. 

Riverside  Academy,  I  (Private) Sandy  Beaver. 

Greensboro  High  School,  II H.  B.  Robertson. 

Griffin  High  School,   II J.  A.  Jones. 

Harlem   High   School,   III R.  D.  Eadie. 

Hartwell  High  School,  II C.  G.  Power. 

Hepzibah  High  School,  II H.  W.  Sewell. 

Jackson  High  School,  I W.  D.  Martin. 

Jesup  High  School,  III J.  E.  Bates. 
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Jonesboro  High  School,  II O.   H.    Hixon. 

LaGrange: 

High  School,  I C.  L.  Smith. 

LaGrange  College  Academy,  I  (Private)  _E.  D.  Hale. 

Lawrenceville  High  School,  II Van  Fletcher. 

Locust  Grove  Institute,  I  (Private) Claud  Grey. 

Macon: 

Gresham  and  Lanier  H.  S.,  I C.  B.  Chapman. 

Marietta  High  School,  I W.  T.  Dumas. 

McRae:  South  Ga.  College,  I  (Private) F.  G.  Branch. 

McDonough    High   School,   II E.  D.  Gunby. 

Menlo  High  School,  III W.    M.    Ransom. 

Milledgeville:  Georgia  Military  College,  I O.  R.  Horton. 

Monroe  High  School,  II W.  E.  Dendy. 

Montezuma  High  School,  II C.  E.  Betts. 

Mount  Vernon  Institute,  II    (Private) J.   C.   Brewton. 

Mount  Berry: 

The  Berry  School  for  Boys,  I  (Private)  __R.  H.  Adams. 

The  Berry  School  for  Girls,  III  (Private) .Elizabeth  Brewster. 

Moultrie  High  School,  II L.  H.  Browning. 

Newnan  High  School,  I E.  A.  Armistead. 

Norman  Park  Institute,  II  (Private) W.  H.  McDaniel. 

Ocilla  High   School,   I J.  R.  York. 

Pavo  High   School,   II I.  L.  Llewellyn. 

Quitman  High  School,  I A.  L.  Brewer. 

Reynolds  High  School,  III W.  M.  Parker. 

Richland  High  School,   III T.  J.  Barnett. 

Rome: 

High  School,  I W.  P.  Jones. 

Darlington  Academy,  I  (Private) J.  R.  McCain. 

Savannah: 

Chatham  Academy,  I B.  F.  Pickett. 

Benedictine  College,  I   (Private) F.  Bernard. 

Pape  School,   I    (Private) Nina  Pape. 

Sandersville   High  School,   II W.  T.  Garrett. 

Senoia  High  School,  II Glenn  Parrott. 

Sparks  Collegiate  Institute,  II    (Private) A.  W.  Rees. 

Sparta  High  School,  II T.  E.  Dukes. 

Stone   Mountain: 

University  School  for  Boys,  II  ( Private  )_Prof.  Griffin. 

Tennille  High  School,  II W.  S.  Sewell. 

Thomson  High  School,  II N.  E.  Ware. 

Thomasville  High  School,  II J.  A.  Duncan. 

Thomaston:  R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  I F.  F.  Rowe. 

Tifton  High  School,  III J.  C.  Scarboro. 

Toccoa  High  School,  I J.   S.  Allman. 
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Valdosta  High  School,  I W.  O.  Roberts. 

Vidalia  High  School,  II T.  J.  Ainsworth. 

Vienna  High  School,  II R.  J.  Strozier. 

Warrenton  High  School,  I H.  B.  Carreker. 

Washington  High  School,  I J.  W.  Mosely. 

Waycross  High  School,   I Q.  L.  Garrett. 

West  Point  High  School,  II W.  P.  Thomas. 

Wrens  High  School,  II C.  C.  McCollum. 

Winder  High  School,   II W.  F.  Huffaker. 

Wrightsville:   Warthen  College,  II   (Private). J.  C.  G.  Brooks. 

THREE  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  GROUP  in. 

Americus:  Third  District  Agricultural  School- J.  M.  McCollum. 

Bartow  High   School F.  A.  Brinson. 

Barnesville:  Sixth  Dist.  Agricultural  School W.  H.  Maxwell. 

Bremen  High  School R.  E.  Grier. 

Buford  High  School W.  M.  Nunn. 

Cairo  High  School R.   Dorman. 

Carrollton:  Fourth  Dist.  Agricultural  School_J.  H.  Melson. 

Chipley  High  School A.  M.  Sprayberry. 

Clarksville:  Ninth  Dist.  Agricultural  School- _M.  C.  Gay. 

Claxton  High  School J.  E.  Cheatham. 

Conyers  High  School L.  O.  Freeman. 

Cornelia   High   School R.  O.  Powell. 

Covington  High  School J.  C.  Upshaw. 

Crawfordville:    Stephens   Institute J.  G.  Gibson. 

Cuthbert  High  School E.  H.  Hamby. 

Dawson  High  School J.   C.   Dukes. 

Douglasville  High  School A.  H.  Stephen. 

Douglas:  Eleventh  Dist.  Agricultural  School __C.  W.  Davis. 

Eatonton  High  School J.  B.  Dukes. 

Fairburn  High  School C.  O.  Stubbs. 

Fort  Valley:   Grady  Institute Ralph  Newton. 

Granite  Hill:  Tenth  Dist.  Agricultural  School- J.  T.  McGee. 

Hawkinsville  High  School H.  D.  Knowles. 

Hazlehurst   High  School C.  G.  Payne. 

Jefferson:   Martin  Institute C.  A.  Sydnor. 

Lavonia  High  School J.  T.  Roberts. 

Lithonia  High   School W.  M.  Rainey. 

Lumpkin  High  School N.  R.  Blackman. 

Lyons   High   School J.   M.   Canon. 

Madison: 

High   School J.  H.  Purks. 

Eighth  Dist.  Agricultural  School W.  G.  Acree. 

Manchester  High  School L.  F.  Herring. 

Marshallville  High  School D.  H.  Perryman. 
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Millen  High  School F.  D.  Seckinger. 

Monroe:  Fifth  Dist.  Agricultural  School J.  H.  Walker. 

Monticello  High  School A.  M.  Stephens. 

Nashville  High  School F.  M.  Hunter. 

Newborn  High  School J.  W.  Bagby. 

Plains  High  School B.  E.  Flowers. 

Pelham  High  School T.  H.  Wilkinson. 

Perry  High  School P.  R.  Mathews. 

Powder  Springs:  Seventh  Dist.  Agri.  School H.  R.  Hunt. 

Royston  High  School G.  H.   Coleman. 

Rutledge  High  School H.  L.  Brock. 

Shellman  High  School S.  C.  Haddock. 

Social  Circle  High  School J.  T.  Lowe. 

Statesboro: 

High   School G.  E.  Usher. 

First  Dist.  Agricultural  School E.  C.  J.  Dickens. 

Swainsboro  High  School O.  J.  Holliman. 

Sylvania  High   School W.  H.  Sasser. 

Sylvester  High  School J.  M.  Richardson. 

Tallapoosa  High  School S.  J.  Smith. 

Tifton;   Second  Dist.  Agricultural  School J.  F.  Hart. 

Villa  Rica  High  School J.  M.  Phagan. 

Watkinsville  High  School W.  R.  Aldred. 

Waynesboro  High   School M.  C.  Allen. 

Woodbury  High  School H.  H.  Linton. 

THREE  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  GROUP  IV,  RECOGNIZED. 

Adrian  High  School J  S.  Plaxco. 

Adel  High  School J.  B.  Lockhart. 

Brooklet  High  School P.  F.  Duggan. 

Camilla  High  School E.  L.  Tappan. 

Carnesville  High  School J.  C.  Hall. 

Dallas  High  School J.  M.  Miser. 

Ft.  Gaines  High  School J.  W.  Rish. 

Girard  High  School W.  B.  Lovett. 

Hogansville  High  School A.  W.  Strozier. 

LaFayette  High  School Z.  W.  Jones. 

Louisville  High  School B.  H.   Johnson. 

Lumber  Ctiy  High  School A.  O.  Rogers. 

Maysville  High  School M.  W.  Smith. 

Palmetto  High  School H.   E.  Pafford. 

Reidsville  High  School W.  H.  Brewton. 

Rochelle  High  School A.  R.  Harrison. 

St.  George  High  School Miss  Ida  Bough. 

Summit  High  School R.  S.  Moon. 

Union  Point  High  School C.  W.  Peacock. 
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CALENDAR,  1914-1915 

Fall  Term  Begins September  2,   1914. 

Entrance  Examinations September   2-3. 

National  Thanksgiving November  26. 

Christmas  Holidays December  23  until  January  5,  1915. 

Fall  Term  Ends December   31. 

Spring   Term   Begins January    1,    1915. 

Lee's  Birthday January  19. 

Field   Day April    1. 

Decoration  Day April  26. 

Commencement  Sermon Sunday,  May   30. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees Monday,  May  31. 

Commencement   Day_ Wednesday,   June   2. 

BOARD  OF   TRUSTEES. 

W.   B.   McCANTS,   President Winder. 

D.  L.  COOK Dahlonega. 

R.  H.  BAKER,  Secretary Dahlonega. 

R.  C.   MEADERS Dahlonega. 

F.    CARTER    TATE Jasper. 

JOHN    P.    CHENEY Marietta. 

A.    S.    HARDY Gainesville. 

From  the  University  Board. 

HOWARD    THOMPSON Gainesville. 

HARRY    HODGSON    Athens. 

J.    LINDSAY    JOHNSON Rome. 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

1913-1914. 


DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

GUSTAVUS  R.  GLENN,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

BENJAMIN  P.  GAILLARD,  A.M.,  Vice-President,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Geology. 

ELIAS  B.  VICKERY,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Liter- 
ature. 

GEORGE  W.  CAMP,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Master's  Diploma,  Sec.  Ed.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Language  and  Literature,  also  Philosophy 
and  Education. 

J.  C.  BARNES,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

J.  G.  WOODRUFF,  B.Agr.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

E.  L.  FLOYD,  B.S.,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 
BERNARD  C.  ANSTED,  B.B.S.,  Professor  of  French  and  Business 

Science. 

F.  ANGLEBERG,  Professor  of  German  and  Director  of  Band. 
BYRON  J.  SNYDER,  B.S.,  Met.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  and  Min- 
ing Engineering. 

W.  L.  ASH,  A.B.,  Secretary,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
CLIFF  BRANNEN,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 
MRS.  W.  NEWMAN,  Domestic  Science. 
MISS  GEORGEANA  PEET,  B.O.,  Professor  Elocution. 
S.  A.  HARRIS,  First  Lieut,  14th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics,  and  Commandant  of  Cadets. 
MISS  OLA  HEAD,  Librarian. 
HOMER  HEAD,  M.D.,  College  Surgeon. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

This  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1862,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts."  The  Act  contemplates  the  "endowment 
support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading 
object  will  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stud- 
ies, and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
clasess." 

The  fund  having  been  received  by  the  State,  the  interest  of  it  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Universtiy  by  which 
the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  became  a  department  of  the 
University,  the  title  of  the  above  property  being  conveyed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  on  the  conditions  specified  in  the  dona- 
tion, the  Trustees  of  the  University  appointing  the  President  of  the 
College,  making  a  certain  allowance  for  its  support,  to-wit:  $2,000 
annually,  and  exercising  over  it  a  general  supervision. 

LOCATION. 

The  College  is  located  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Gainesville,  at 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  It  is  almost  surround- 
ed by  a  mountain  range.  The  city  of  Dahlonega  is  on  a  plateau, 
sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  air  and  water  have 
the  proverbial  purity  of  a  mountain  climate.  The  town  is  unusual- 
ly free  from  bad  influences  of  every  kind.  The  ordinary  vices  of 
city  life,  and  city  environment  are  unknown  in  these  "everlast- 
ing hills."  When  the  psalmist  said,  "I  wlil  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 
the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help,"  he  uttered  a  pedagogical 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  truth,  which  only  those  who  have  felt  the 
presence  of  the  mountains  can  comprehend.  The  big  men  of  the 
world  have  nearly  always  come  from  the  hill  country,  or  at  some 
time  in  their  earlier  life,  they  have  drawn  their  inspiration  and 
dreamed  their  potential  dreams,  under  the  silent  shadow  of  the 
mountain  peaks.  All  of  the  hills  about  us  are  rich  in  gold,  and 
every  foot  of  land  upon  which  a  boy  treads  here  contains  finely 
divided  particles  of  the  precious  yellow  dust.  But  when  a  boy 
climbs  to  the  top  of  one  of  these  tall  peaks  and  stands  underneath 
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a  canopy  of  the  bending  heavens,  and  strains  his  vision  over  a 
limitless  landscape,  where  men  toil  in  the  field,  and  where  towering 
smoke-stacks  rise  over  groups  of  men  who  labor  in  the  shop,  the  boy 
cannot  help  dreaming  long,  long  dreams  about  the  part  he  is  to 
play,  sometime  and  somewhere  in  the  future,  in  the  drama  of  life. 
William  G.  McAdoo,  as  a  silent,  quiet  boy,  on  the  top  of  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  dreamed  big  dreams  of  masterful  achievements,  long 
years  before  he  pushed  the  steel  tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  Thoughtful  students  of  successful  men,  the  world  over, 
have  recognized  the  contributory  value  of  the  silent  majesty  of  the 
mountains  in  awakening  big  things  in  the  life  of  a  boy. 

TRANSPORTATION    TO   DAHLONEGA. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been  dependent  upon  hack,  and 
surreys,  over  a  country  road  for  the  transportation  of  our  students 
from  Gainesville.  Within  recent  months  a  company  has  been  organ- 
ized known  as  the  Dahlonega  &  Gainesville  Transportation  Co.,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  automobile  line  between  the  two  points. 
Those  who  are  in  charge  of  this  enterprise  expect  to  have  the  line 
completed  during  the  early  summer  of  this  year.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  this  line  our  students  can  be  brought  over  from  Gainesville 
with  much  more  comfort  and  much  less  expense  than  we  have  had 
hitherto.  Capitalists  with  large  means  have  recently  purchased  a 
number  of  the  rich  mineral  and  timber  lands  around  Dahlonega,  and 
the  promise  of  better  transportation  is  almost  assured. 

COLLEGE  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  College  campus  and  farm  consists  of  forty  acres,  beautifully 
located  and  well  situated  for  college  purposes.  The  main  college 
building  is  located  on  a  high  knoll  overlooking  the  town.  In  front 
is  a  pretty  lawn  gently  sloping  toward  the  center  of  town.  In  the 
rear  are  located  the  drill  grounds,  the  athletic  field,  and  the  college 
farm,  all  conveniently  situated,  and  afford  ample  space  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used. 

The  main  building  which  stands  on  the  exact  site  of  the  old 
United  States  mint,  contains  twelve  lecture  rooms  and  offices,  the 
college  chapel,  armory,  and  the  two  literary  society  halls.  Each  of 
these  contains  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus.  In  the  basement 
are  located  the  Business  Department,  the  office  and  orderly  room  of 
the  Military  Department.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Departments  of 
English,  History,  Ancient  Languages,  Pure  Mathematics,  and  French 
and  Art. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  building  is  located  Bostwick  Hall,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bostwick,  of  New  York.  This  building  was  com- 
pleted in  189  9  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  October,  1912. 
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Next  beyond  Bostwick  Hall  is  situated  "the  old  Dormitory,"  which 
contains  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Barracks  and  comfor- 
tably furnished  rooms  for  about  fifty  students. 

To  the  rear  of  this  is  the  new  dormitory  which  was  completed  in 
1907.  This  building  is  steam-heated  and  electric  lighted,  and  con- 
tains well  arranged  and  comfortably  furnished  rooms  for  about  one 
hundred  students. 

The  Mining  Department  occupies  a  temporary  building  across  the 
drill  field  from  the  main  building.  In  this  building  are  the  office, 
lecture  room,  drafting  room,  mining  laboratory,  assaying  laboratory, 
and  shop  of  this  department.  This  building  is  not  pretentious  but 
on  visiting  this  department  one  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  great  importance  of  the  work  done  here. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL.  BUILDING. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  new  Industrial  building.  This 
building  is  three  stories  high,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long.  The  departments  of  Mining  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering, Agriculture  and  Chemistry,  are  housed  in  this  building.  The 
efficiency  of  all  of  these  departments  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  installation  of  the  machinery  and  the  appliances  necessary  for 
effective  teaching  in  these  departments. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  provide  in  this  building,  opportunity  for 
every  student  to  do  some  kind  of  industrial  work.  More  than  ever, 
the  world's  work  will  be  done  by  machinery,  and  every  young  boy 
should  have  such  knowledge  of  mechanics,  and  machine  work,  as 
will  enable  him  to  master  the  machine,  whenever  it  becomes  nec- 
essary. An  intelligent  observer  recently  stated,  in  a  meeting  of 
school  superintendents:  "The  greatest  waste  in  education  is  not 
bad  teaching,  but  teaching  things  the  twentieth  century  does  not 
need."  Certainly  we  have  reached  the  time  when  every  young  man 
should  have  an  efficient  industrial  equipment  for  any  industrial  vo- 
cation that  he  may  expect  to  pursue.  By  a  knowledge  and  use  of 
tools,  many  a  boy  can  be  saved  and  trained  for  useful  life,  who 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  bad. 

THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

The  students  have  the  use  of  a  carefully  selected  library  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  committee  from  the  faculty,  with  a 
librarian  regularly  in  charge.  Nearly  all  the  books  have  been 
chosen  especially  for  the  students,  and  new  purchases  are  made 
twice  a  year  from  a  fund  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  A  liberal 
selection  of  the  best  current  literature,  and  the  leading  daily  papers 
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of  the  State  are  available  to  the  students  in  the  reading  room.  A 
complete  card  catalogue  and  an  index  to  periodical  literature  enables 
students  to  use  the  books  and  bound  volumes  of  magazines  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  library  is  also  a  depository  for  the  publi- 
cations of  the  United  States  Government.  Specially  chosen  depart- 
ment libraries  are  being  accumulated  for  the  use  of  students  in 
parallel  reading  and  investigation. 

ELECTION  OF  STUDIES. 

A.B.,  B.S.,  and  B.Ph.,  students  above  Sophomore  class  will  be 
allowed  to  select  their  studies,  so  far  as  the  schedule  of  recitations 
will  permit,  after  consultation  with  a  special  committee  appointed 
from  those  members  of  the  faculty  with  whom  the  work  of  these 
courses  is  done,  the  decision  of  that  committee  being  subject  to  oth- 
er regulations  regarding  irregular  courses. 

THE  DORMITORIES. 

The  dormitories  on  the  College  grounds  will  accommodate  150 
students.  Each  dormitory  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
resident  members  of  the  faculty,  thus  securing  personal  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  students  that  can  be  brought  about  saticfactorily 
in  no  other  manner. 

The  system  of  discipline  employed  in  the  dormitories  is,  as  It  is 
throughout  the  College,  military  in  its  nature,  but  so  arranged  as 
to  give  to  each  student  all  the  liberty  warranted  by  continued  good 
conduct  and  high  class  standing. 

All  male  students,  except  those  who  live  here  and  those  who  are 
able  to  make  more  economical  arrangements  elsewhere,  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  dormitories. 

ROOM  FURNISHINGS. 

Students  will  furnish  toilet  articles,  bed-clothing  and  pillow. 
Board  will  be  $10.00  per  month  of  four  weeks,  payable  in  advance. 
This  will  include  the  electric  lights. 

It  is  recommended  that  cadets  express  or  ship  all  articles  needed 
in  rooms,  such  as  cover,  pillow,  etc.,  at  least  one  week  before  they 
expect  to  arrive  in  Dahlonega.  These  articles  should  be  directed 
to  the  superintendent  of  Barracks,  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  (via  Gaines- 
ville. ) 

When  this  course  is  followed  out  the  cadet  will  find  the  articles 
placed  in  his  room  on  arrival,  thus  obviating  the  inconvenience  due 
to  delays  occasioned  by  not  receiving  trunks  promptly. 

The  general  control  of  the  dormitories  is  vested  in  the  President 
and  Faculty,  who  will  make  and  enforce  such  rules  as  may  appear 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 
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•: 

EXPENSE. 

Breakage   Deposit $   2.50 

Incidental  Fee   (per  year) 10.00 

Books  and  Stationery  (per  year) 15.00 

Washing,    about    (per   year) 10.00 

Library  Fee   (per  year) 2.00 

Dormitory  Board,  about   (per  year) 100.00 

Typewriting  Fee   (per  year) 6.00 

Chemistry  Fee  (per  year) 4.00 

Blue  cap,  blue  blouse,  grey  trousers  and  black  shoes  18.75 

Two  pairs  white   duck  trousers 2.50 

Service  cap,  blouse,  trousers,  and  tan  shoes 18.25 

One   pair   leggings .65. 

White  belt,  and  half  dozen  pairs  of  white  gloves 1.75 

One-half    dozen    standing    collars .75 

Olive    drab    shirts 1.50 

Biological    Fee    (per   year) 2.00 

Quantitative   Chemistry  Fee    (per  year) 6.00 

Soil  Physics  Fee   (per  year) 2.00 

Students  entering  College  January  6th,  the  begining  of  the  Spring 
Term,  are  required  to  pay  only  a  proportional  part  of  the  above 
mentioned  expenses. 

When  no  damage  to  College  property  is  charged  against  a  cadet, 
the  breakage  fees  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Annual  expenses  are  made  as  economical  as  possible,  and  will 
run  from  $150.00  to  $175.00.  When  students  bring  their  supplies 
from  home,  expenses  can  be  reduced  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$80.00. 

The  expenses  of  the  first  month  of  the  term  include  nearly  all 
but  the  monthly  board  and  washing,  and  amount  to  nearly  $60.00. 
In  order  that  a  student  shall  start  promptly  and  efficiently  in  his 
class,  provision  should  be  made  for  this. 

A  student  bringing  the  appointment  by  his  county  school  com- 
missioner, representative,  or  senator,  will  be  allowed  a  credit  of 
$2.50  on  his  incidental  fee,  for  the  term  for  which  he  is  appointed, 
thus  making  matriculation  fee  $2.50  per  term.  This  certificate 
must  be  presented  on  entering  college. 

The  estimate  does  not  include  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
College.  Stage  fare  from  Gainesville  to  Dahlonega  is  $1.50  for 
each  person  and  50  cents  for  each  trunk.  Pocket-money  depends 
on  individual  wishes,  but  should  be  moderate. 

The  special  fees  are  charged  only  to  those  who  take  a  particular 
subject  and  are  intended  to  cover  merely  the  cost  of  material. 
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Some  expenses  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  will  necessarily  occur, 
but  parents  and  students  can  feel  assured  that  so  far  as  the  College 
is  concerned,  everything  will  be  managed  on  the  most  economical 
basis. 

THE  CHARLES  McDOXALD  BROWN  FUND. 

From  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund  the  institu- 
tion receives  $1,170.00  annually.  This  is  to  aid  worthy  young  men 
who  are  unable  to  pay  their  way  through  college.  The  applicant 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  and  must 
reside  in  one  of  the  following  counties:  Rabun,  Habersham,  Towns, 
Union,  Fannin,  Dawson,  Murray,  White,  Lumpkin,  Gilmer,  Pickens, 
Cherokee  and  Forsyth  in  Georgia,  and  Oconee,  Anderson,  and  Pick- 
ens, in  South  Carolina. 

This  sum  will  be  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts  allowing  one 
part  to  each  county.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bequest  to  aid  one 
young  man  from  each  of  the  counties  above  named.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Brown  Fund  Committee 
on  or  before  September  1st  of  each  collegiate  year. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  college  course  more  valuable  than  the 
training  derived  from  taking  an  active  part  in  a  good  literary 
society.  It  is  here  that  one  learns  to  think  and  speak  while  stand- 
ing, and  to  grapple  with  his  antagonist  in  a  mental  contest. 

There  are  two  well  organized  literary  societies,  the  Decora  Pal- 
aestra and  the  Phi  Mu.  These  societies  furnish  unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities to  students  who  wish  to  develop  and  improve  themselves  in 
Elocution,  Composition  and  Debate.  These  societies  meet  each 
Monday  for  debate  and  for  such  other  exercises  as  come  in  that  line. 

Joint  debates  between  these  societies  are  held  at  intervals  during 
the  term.  The  Champion  Debate  is  held  during  Commencement 
week  and  forms  an  important  part  of  these  exercises. 

One  or  more  intercollegiate  debates  will  be  arranged  for  during 
the  year. 

The  drill  in  the  use  of  Parliamentary  Law  is  an  important  feature 
of  society  work,  for  nowhere  can  parliamentary  usages  be  so  well 
learned  as  in  well  regulated  debate. 

These  societies  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Department  of 
English  and  to  the  literary  culture  of  each  of  their  members,  and 
are  so  recognized. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Students,  on  arriving,  must  immediately  report  at  the  dormitories 
and  must  at  once  consult  the  President  about  arrangements  for 
board  and  for  directions  about  registration. 
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The  discipline  of  the  College  is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets.  Serious  offenses  against  good  order 
are  passed  upon  by  the  entire  faculty. 

The  Fall  Term  begins  always  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Spring  Term  ends  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

During  the  last  session  we  had  students  from  about  seventy 
counties  in  Georgia.  Almost  without  exception  students  who  spend 
a  year  here  are  greatly  improved  in  health.  We  have  "plain  living 
and  high  thinking"  in  the  mountains.  We  encourage  athletic  sports, 
but  do  not  allow  them  to  conflict  with  the  students'  academic  work. 
The  average  gain  in  weight  for  the  past  year  is  about  2  0  pounds. 

The  average  age  of  a  male  student  is  over  eighteen  years,  and 
a  large  majority  are  young  men  defraying  their  own  expenses. 
This  is  not  the  school  for  idleness  and  frivolity,  for  fun  and  dis- 
sipation; but  manly  sports,  innocent  pleasures,  regular  physical 
training  for  all,  hard  study  and  excellence  in  character  are  the 
requisites  for  all  who  remain  here. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Possibly  the  most  powerful  organization  in  college,  and  one  that 
can  accomplish  most  for  the  students,  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Although  recently  organized,  its  plans  are  well  de- 
veloped, and  the  students  are  very  enthusiastic  in  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  great  results.  A  majority  of  the  students  are  en- 
rolled, and  our  strong  local  organization  is  already  affiliated  with 
the  national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement.  Regular  devotional  meetings 
are  held  weekly,  and  study  clases  are  open  to  all  those  desiring  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Mission  work.  Plans 
are  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  Dahlonega, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  success  of  the  movement  is  very  promising. 
All  students  are  urged  to  become  members  of  this  splendid  organi- 
zation and  get  the  benefit  of  a  system  of  training  that  has  as  its 
one  aim  the  development  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  manhood. 

SPECIAL.  ADVANTAGES  AT  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

1.  There  is  no  finer  climate  in  the  world  than  we  have  at  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

2.  Complete  isolation  from  the  diversions  of  a  noisy  and  dis- 
tracting city  life. 

3.  The  regular  and  the  orderly  life  that  a  boy  lives  here  is  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  habits  that  will  make  him  regular  and 
orderly  in  after  life. 

4.  Everybody  is  taught  here  that  he  must  depend  upon  himself, 
and  that  he  must  first  learn  how  to  obey  before  he  can  learn  to 
command. 
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5.  The  military  training  that  a  boy  gets  here  makes  him  obser- 
vant,   accurate,    prompt,    and    reliable. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  A.  B.  and  the  B.  S.  Courses,  we  have  full 
courses  in  Agriculture,   Mining,   Engineering  and  Business. 

7.  Our  boys  live  in  our  own  dormitories,  where  they  are  under 
the  immediate  control  of  our  own  officers  all  the  time. 

8.  All  of  the  expenses  for  a  year  here,  including  board,  fuel, 
lights,  washing,  clothing,  books,  fees,  etc.,  can  be  covered  by  the 
expenditure  of  from   $150.00   to   $175.00. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  fourteen  units  standard  has  been  adopted  for  entrance  into 
the  Freshman  class  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  and 
is  now  in  force.  By  a  unit  is  meant  the  study  of  one  high  school 
subject  for  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks,  four  recitation  periods 
per  week,  and  each  recitation  period  not  less  than  forty  minutes. 
The  requirement  also  means  that  at  least  the  7th  grade  of  the 
grammar  school  must  be  completed  before  the  high  school  or  prep 
work  is  begun;  and  that  not  more  than  four  units  of  work  can  be 
done  within  one  year. 

Students  are  admitted  into  the  Freshman  class  on  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  subjects  enumerated  in  the  "college  entrance  re- 
quirements" or  on  the  presentation  of  a  properly  filled  out  certificate 
from  an  "accredited  high  school"  as  classified  by  the  University 
of  Georgia. 

In  view  of  the  dormitory  system  of  boarding  and  the  military 
system  of  discipline  no  student  under  fifteen  years  of  age  will  be 
admitted  except  under  the  care  of  parents  or  relatives  residing  in 
the  community. 

All  entrance  examinations  will  be  held  during  the  first  two  days 
of  the  term  as  indicated  by  the  calendar. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Mrs.  W.  Newman. 

"That  education  is  best  suited  to  the  individual  which  fits  him 
to  his  environment,  and  makes  him  master  of  it."  The  well  edu- 
cated person  is  one  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  or  her  life  work. 
Woman's  true  mission  and  work  in  life  is  home-making. 

Deeply  implanted  in  the  nature  of  every  normal  young  woman 
is  a  desire  to  create  and  maintain  an  attractive  and  well  ordered 
home:  one  that  shall  contribute  materially  to  the  efficiency  and 
well  being  of  its  inmates.  To  train  and  develop  this  most  worthy 
and  natural  instinct,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science. 
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House-keeping  should  be  regarded  as  a  profession,  calling  for 
definite  training.  Every  young  woman  needs  a  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  underlying  healthful 
cooking,  efficient  home  management  and  sanitary  living.  Thus  the 
homely  every  day  tasks  will  be  lifted  above  the  mire  of  drudgery 
and  become  interesting  and  attractive. 

This  subject,  by  reason  of  its  many  sides,  calls  for  intelligent 
study  and  research,  and  is  therefore  profitable,  not  only  for  its 
practical  work,  but  for  its  educative  value  as  well. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  arranged  under  two  heads, 
Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Arts. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  per  term  is  required  in  Domestic  Science  to  cover 
cost  of  supplies  for  practical  work. 

No  fee  is  required  in  Domestic  Art,  but  student  will  furnish 
material  for  sewing. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

Bernard  C.  Ansted,  B.B.S.,  Professor  (London,  Eng.,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 
The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  are  based  on  those  con- 
sidered as  full  units  at  Georgia,  Wisconsin  and  Harvard  Universi- 
ties,  therein   differing  entirely  in   scope  from  the  superficial  work 
done  at  so-called  business  colleges. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  commercial  success,  modern  conditions  exact, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  average  bookkeeper, 
typist  or  office  stenographer,  initiative  and  technical  ability  of  a 
high  order,  combined  with  college  training.  This  essential  com- 
bination is  offered  at  Dahlonega,  from  whence  the  graduate  enters 
the  business  world  a  college-bred  man,  after  thoroughly  compre- 
hensive and  scientific  training  extending  over  a  period  of  four  years. 
Graduates  of  this  department  are  always  in  active  demand,  and 
obtain  excellent  remuneration  from  the  start. 

"BOOKKEEPING"  AND  "HIGHER  ACCOUNTING"  SECTION. 

This  branch  of  commercial  education  is  divided  into  two  main 
divisions — "Bookkeeping"   and   "Higher  Accounting." 

The  "Bookkeeping,"  or  two-year  course,  offers  thoroughly  prac- 
tical training  in  the  elements  of  Accounting,  special  work  in  the 
use  of  the  Simple  and  Special-Column  Journal,  the  Simple  and 
Special-Column  Cash  Book,  the  Purchase  and  Sales  Books,  the  Bill 
Book,  practice  in  Single  Proprietor  and  Partnership  accounting,  cor- 
poration accounting,  and  a  short  but  comprehensive  course  in  Bank- 
ing, adapted  to  the  work  of  local  banks.  The  course  offered  famil- 
iarizes the  pupil  with  the  best  methods,  and  the  latest  labor-saving 
devices  endorsed  by  scientific  accountants  of  national  reputation. 
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On  completion  of  the  two-year  "Bookkeeping"  Course,  the  student 
receives  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

The  "Higher  Accounting"  Course  aims  especially  to  equip  the 
student  with  executive  ability  in  the  organization  and  systematizing 
of  business  concerns.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  Cost  and 
Voucher  Accounting,  Liquidation  and  Deficiencies,  Depreciation, 
Sinking  Funds,  Surpluses,  the  InstaUation  of  Special  Accounting 
Systems,  Brokerages,  Insurance  and  Manufacturing  Accounting,  and 
general  questions  of  Commercial  Economics. 

The  work  in  the  Senior  year  will  comprise  lectures  on  Commer- 
cial Law  and  related  subjects  by  prominent  lawyers  and  other 
business  men. 

"SHORTHAND  AND  OFFICE  ROUTINE"  SECTION. 

This  Department  is  divided  into  two  divisions — the  "Degree" 
Course,  and  the  "Certificate  of  Proficiency"  Course.  The  former  is 
required  of  students  taking  the  full  four-year  course,  while  the 
latter  is  offered  to  pupils  unable  to  remain  in  college  until  grad- 
uation. The  "Amanuensis  Certificate"  course  culminates  in  the 
sophomore  year,  and  students  successfully  completing  the  non- 
technical, as  well  as  the  technical  work,  prescribed,  receive  a 
"Certificate  of  Proficiency,"  as  above  indicated.  The  technical  work 
included  prepares  the  student  to  undertake  any  ordinary  office  work, 
in  either  Shorthand  or  Bookkeeping,  and  accept  well-paid  positions 
of  responsibility  leading  to  general  office  management.  The  "Cer- 
tificate" course  is  especially  attractive  to  students  preparing  to  teach 
Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping;  as,  while  it  does  not  equip  with  a 
skill  sufficient  to  undertake  expert  auditing  and  verbatim  short- 
hand reporting,  it  completes  the  study  of  both  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand  from  an  academic  and  pedagogical  standpoint. 

THE  "DEGREE  COURSE"  IN  SHORTHAND. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  "Amanuensis"  and  the  "Degree"  course 
in  Shorthand  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  leads  to  special  prepara- 
tion for  expert  verbatim  reporting  in  legal  and  general  work.  A 
minimum  rate  of  speed  of  150  words  per  minute  is  required  of 
graduates  in  shorthand,  the  matter  taken  to  include  court  work, 
Congressional  speeches,  sermons,  etc.,  and  transcriptions  to  be  made 
at  not  less  than  an  average  of  twenty-five  words  per  minute,  said 
transcriptions  to  be  properly  briefed  as  transcribed.  The  ability 
to  take  dictation  from  the  dictaphone  direct  to  the  typewriter  at 
a  minimum  speed  of  forty  words  per  minute  will  also  be  required. 

THE    "TYPEWRITING"    COURSE. 

The  "Piano"  or  "Touch"  method  is  insisted  upon  throughout 
the  entire  course. 
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Every  variety  of  typewriting  work  is  demonstrated  and  required 
to  be  familiarized  by  the  student.  The  Typewriting  Department 
is  equipped  with  modern  appliances.  We  have  the  Dictaphone, 
from  which  dictation  is  taken  in  shorthand  and  directly  to  the 
typewriter.  The  different  methods  of  filing  letters  and  business 
documents,  of  making  letter-press  copies,  Mimeograph  duplicating 
work,  and  other  features  of  office  routine  are  carefully  demonstra- 
ted, enabling  pupils  with  confidence  to  accept  responsible  and  well- 
paid  positions  upon  graduation.  Upon  receipt  of  his  diploma  the 
graduate  is  an  expert  stenographer,  experienced  in  office  work,  as 
well  as  a  practical  and  highly  trained  accountant. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  LEADING  TO 
B.  B.  S.  DEGREE. 
Collegiate  Department. 

FRESHMAN.      Mathematics    5 

English    5 

History    5 

Bookkeeping 5 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 1% 

Total 27  y2 

SOPHOMORE.   Mathematics    5 

English  (subject  to  adjustment) 3 

History    2 

Bookkeeping  and  Banking 5 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 1  V2 

Total 22  V2 

JUNIOR.  Mathematics    5 

English  (optional) 3 

History    2 

Advanced  Banking  and  "Higher  Accounting" 3 

Commercial    Law 2 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 7% 

Total 22  ya 

SENIOR.  Mathematics    5 

History    3 

Higher  Accounting 3 

Expert  Reporting 5 

Laboratory  (Typewriting  &  Office  Rout.) 5 

Total 21 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  G.  Woodruff,  Director. 
Henley  Wimpey,  Supt,  Farm. 

Aim  and  Object. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  N.  G.  A.  College  stands  for 
thorough  training  in  practical  science  as  related  to  the  various 
phases  of  Agriculture.  Its  aim  is  to  send  out  young  men  fitted  by 
their  training  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  Agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  state;  to  become  scientific  farmers  and  horti- 
culturists, prepared  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before;  men  fitted  not  only  to  meet  demands  made  upon  them, 
but  to  create  such  demands  by  pointing  out  the  way  to  progress  and 
development. 

The  Field  of  the  School. 

The  field  of  Science  of  Agriculture  is  large.  The  progress  of 
modern  science  has  created  new  professions,  and  changed  the  old 
ones,  until  they  are  beyond  recognition.  The  humble  pursuits  of 
the  past  have  been  dignified  by  the  concentration  of  the  mind  of 
man  upon  them,  until,  today,  they  rank  with  the  professions  of  a 
generation  ago.  Our  country  offers  today  unlimited  demand  for 
men  and  women  who  have  made  themselves  professional  workers 
in  the  various  phases  of  Agriculture.  The  development  of  agricul- 
ture has  made  the  possbilities  of  the  soil  so  profitable  and  pleasant 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  land  are 
looking  toward  scientific  agriculture  as  a  profession  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  The  college  of  Agriculture  believes  in  the  edu- 
cation that  fits  for  life;  that  trains  the  head,  heart  and  hand. 

Possibilities  in  Agriculture. 

The  present  day  learning  has  created  several  new  professions. 
One  of  them  is  agriculture.  Science  has  been  applied  to  agriculture 
and  its  various  branches  until  soils  and  plants  and  animals  can  be 
made  to  do  the  will  of  the  trained  farmer.  Agricultural  education 
is  sweeping  the  entire  country.  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature 
are  helping  it  on.  The  development  of  agriculture  will  make  it 
possible  for  every  man  and  woman  who  follows  farming  to  make  a 
handsome  income,  and  at  the  same  time  live  a  helpful  and  happy 
life.  The  farm  used  to  boss  the  man,  but  now  the  man  bosses  the 
farm  if  he  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge.  The  only  serious 
drawback  to  the  onward  march  of  modern  agriculture  is  the  lack 
of  trained  workers.  The  government  is  calling  for  more  agricultural 
experts  than  the  country  can  produce.   Every  state  demands  teachers 
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for  its  high  schools.  The  District  Agricultural  Schools  want  teach- 
ers of  agriculture.  The  Agricultural  colleges  are  clamoring  for 
more  help.  The  Philippines  are  taking  a  great  number  of  agricul- 
tural men.  Foreign  countries  are  sending  for  them.  There  is 
room  in  Georgia  alone  for  scores  of  young  men  at  first-class  salaries 
to  act  in  responsible  positions.  Agriculture  is  not  a  crowded  pro- 
fession, and  the  demand  for  agricultural  experts  far  exceeds  the 
graduates  of  agriculture. 

Equipment. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  located  on  the  second  floor  in 
the  west  wing  of  the  new  industrial  building.  It  has  for  its  use 
a  lecture  room,  an  agronomy  laboratory,  an  animal  husbandry 
laboratory  and  a  dairy  laboratory,  stock  room,  and  the  professor's 
office.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date 
apparatus  and  materials. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

Adjoining  the  college  campus  is  a  thirty-acre  experimental  farm 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  farm  is  divided  into  plats 
and  a  great  variety  of  seed  are  grown  for  experimental  purposes. 
The  results  are  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

Ample  room  is  provided  for  the  college  herd  of  live  stock  which 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  animal  husbandry. 

DEGREES  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  young  men  who  desire  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  three  distinct  courses  are  given. 

(a)  A  four-year  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  train- 
ing which  is  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  scientific.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  work  in  agriculture  is  done  in  the  last  two  years 
of  this  course. 

(b)  The  two-year  course  is  similar  to  the  first  two  years  of  the 
four-year  course  except  that  in  the  second  year  additional  work  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  is  substituted  for  English  and  math- 
ematics.    Those  who  complete  this  work  will  be  given  a  certificate. 

(c)  To  meet  the  needs  of  men  of  mature  years,  who  are  busy 
on  the  farm  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  who  desire  to  become  better  farmers  and  who  feel  that 
they  cannot  take  one  of  the  regular  courses  in  agriculture,  a  short 
course  has  been  arranged  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  January 
and  closing  the  second  Friday  in  March. 
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LIBRARY. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  a  well  equipped  library  in  which 
are  kept  all  government  bulletins  and  publications,  reference  books 
and  the  leading  agricultural  magazines  and  papers  of  the  U.  S. 

It  is  believed  that  the  contact  with  the  books  and  magazines 
found  in  the  library  is  worth  a  great  deal  and  arouse  a  desire  to 
know  more  than  books  contain.  Agricultural  students  are  required 
to  do  work  in  both  agricultural  library  and  the  college  library. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING  ENGINEERING 

BYRON  J.  SNYDER,  Director. 


ARTICLE  I — ANNOUNCEMENT. 

1.  The  School  of  Mines  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 
has  been  established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  thorough 
scientific  education,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  to  men  studying 
for  the  profession  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  engineer,  the 
assayer,  the  consulting  geologist.  The  desire  is  to  train  men  to 
take  more  active  part  in  the  winning  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
state  and  nation. 

The  School  of  Mines  is  now  housed  in  adequate  quarters  in  the 
new  Industrial  Building,  which  has  been  described  elsewhere  in 
this  catalogue.  These  new  quarters,  together  with  much  added 
equipment,  makes  it  possible  to  give  a  very  thorough  course  in 
Mining,  Mineralogy,  Assaying  Mineralogy,  etc. 

2.  Situation.  Dahlonega  is  most  fortunate  as  the  seat  of  a 
mining  school.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great  gold  belt. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  school  is  situated  the  fifty  stamp 
mill  of  the  Crown  Mountain  Gold  Mining  Co.,  whose  works  are 
always  accessible  to  students  of  the  School  of  Mines.  To  the  east 
within  walking  distance  is  the  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Min- 
ing Co.,  a  fine  example  of  an  up-to-date  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stamp  mill.  It  has  in  connection  an  Edwards  roasting  furnace  of  a 
capacity  large  enough  to  handle  the  concentrates  from  more  than 
3  6  vanners.  By  courtesy  of  the  management  the  students  have 
access  to  all  these  plants. 

3.  Environment.  The  nearer  a  School  of  Mines  is  to  a  neighbor- 
hood of  mining,  the  nearer  such  a  school  is  to  the  atmosphere  of 
mining  operations,  the  more  potent  we  find  its  influence.  Nature 
herself  could  not  have  selected  a  spot  more  suitable  for  a  mining 
school  than  Dahlonega.     Dr.  Glenn  and  the  Trustees  of  the  North 
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Georgia  Agricultural  College  have  been  keenly  alert  to  the  existing 
environment  which  harmonizes  with  the  work  of  the  mining  student 
both  present  and  future.  The  mineral  possibilities  of  the  country  in 
and  around  Dahlonega  and  especially  to  the  north  are  very  great. 
Rare  opportunities  are  here  offered  to  the  student  of  mineralogy 
and  geology.  Rocks  of  various  geologic  age  are  here  extremely 
well  represented  and  economic  deposits  of  many  rare  and  valuable 
minerals  exist  in  varied  form. 

4.  Instruction.  The  method  of  instruction  includes  lecture,  text- 
book, laboratory  and  recitation  work. 

The  meallurgical  laboratory  equipment  is  especially  good,  con- 
sisting of  muffle  and  wind  furnaces,  jaw  and  gyratory  crushers, 
samplers,  classifiers,  gold  and  silver  balances,  etc.  The  course  in 
Assaying  and  all  Metallurgy  is  especially  strong. 

5.  Minerals.  A  working  and  a  museum  collection  of  hundreds 
of  specimens  gathered  from  home  and  abroad  makes  the  department 
of  mineralogy  extremely  interesting. 

6.  Drawing.  Mechanical  Drawing  as  applied  to  all  the  phases 
of  engineering  receives  our  close  attention.  The  drawing  depart- 
ment is  well  equipped.     This  work  is  second  to  none  in  the  state. 

7.  Resume.  With  all  these  advantages  we  feel  justly  proud  and 
can  conservatively  proclaim  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  North  Geor- 
gia Agricultural  College  as  offering  advantages  for  the  study  of 
Mine  Engineering  as  are  rarely  met  with  at  any  one  place. 

ARTICLE  II — REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  The  classes  in  the  School  of  Mining  are  open  to  all  who  are 
proceeding  to  a  diploma  or  a  degree.  Students  are  required  to  pass 
the  Matriculation  Examination  or  an  equivalent  thereto,  and  must 
follow  the  courses  as  hereafter  mentioned. 

2.  Registration.  All  students  are  required  to  show  their  entrance 
tickets  and  paid  up  laboratory  fees  before  they  will  be  registered 
for  work  in  this  course. 

3.  Admission  by  Examination.  Students  who  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  admitted  on  examination  in  the  subjects 
required  by  college. 

4.  Admission  by  Diploma.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  the 
proper  course  of  a  high  school,  the  grade  of  whose  work  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  this  institution,  will  be  admitted  upon  presentation 
of  diploma. 

5.  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing.  Graduates  of  approved  col- 
leges are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  their  diplomas  or  certificates 
of  graduation. 

6.  Special  Arrangements.  In  many  cases  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  practical  work  and  desire  to  better  their  condition  by 
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systematic  training  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may- 
be permitted  to  take  special  studies.  Such  men  often  prove  to  be 
among  the  best  students,  since  they  realize  clearly  the  purpose  of 
their  work  and  the  value  of  time. 

7.  Attendance.  Students  are  required  to  attend  80  per  cent  of 
class  lectures  before  permission  will  be  given  to  write  on  examina- 
tions, and  80  per  cent  of  laboratory  hours  before  work  will  be 
certified.  Exemption  from  this  rule  can  be  obtained  only  on  appli- 
cation to  the  faculty. 

8.  Course.  All  students  must  take  the  subjects  required  in  their 
courses  in  conformity  with  the  calendars  of  their  years  of  attend- 
ance. If  a  student  wishes  to  change  his  course  he  must  first  obtain 
permission  of  the  faculty. 

9.  Degrees.  The  School  of  Mines  offers  the  degree  of  Engineer 
of  Mines,  E.  M. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  is  given  are  as  follows: 

To  obtain  this  degree  the  student  must  have  been  a  resident 
student  of  this  institution  for  at  least  one  full  year  prior  to  grad- 
uation. 

All  students  for  the  above  degree  of  Engineer  of  Mines  are  re- 
quired to  have  had  at  least  two  years  training  in  both  Geology  and 
principles  of  Mining. 

The  course  is  strictly  a  four  years'  course. 

10.  Theses.  All  seniors  in  the  E.  M.  course  carry  on  special  in- 
vestigations during  the  spring  term  and  the  results  are  embodied 
in  a  thesis.  This  work  must  be  of  a  mining  or  metallurgical  char- 
acter, and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
Each  senior  shall  submit  to  the  faculty  not  later  than  January  15th 
a  thesis  title  which  must  be  approved  by  the  instructor  concerned. 
The  submitted  thesis  must  be  of  typewritten  form  on  nine  by  eleven 
inch  paper  bound  in  pamphlet  or  book  form,  and  must  be  handed 
to  the  director  not  later  than  May  15th.  This  thesis  is  filed  with 
the  librarian  as  a  permanent  record  for  future  reference.  No  Min- 
ing student  can  receive  his  degree  without  having  handed  in  an 
acceptable  thesis. 

11.  Excursions.  Part  of  the  course  consists  of  visiting  mines, 
dredges  and  metallurgical  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  Dahlonega 
where  practical  information  may  be  had.  Short  trips  of  one  day's 
duration  are  quite  frequent,  while  at  some  time  during  the  year  a 
more  extensive  trip  is  taken  by  the  upper  classmen  of  this  course; 
usually  to  a  noted  mining  section  of  the  south.  While  on  these 
trips  the  geology  of  the  section  is  thoroughly  investigated.  All 
students  of  the  E.  M.  course  are  required  to  take  these  excursions. 
Expenditures  of  this  kind  afford  the  student  abundant  opportunities 
for  collecting  data,  materials  suitable  for  memoirs,  these,  etc. 
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CALENDAR 


1914. 

September   14th   and   15th Examinations 

September   loth Registration 

November   26th Thanksgiving   Day 

December  22nd,  1  p.  m Christmas  Recess  Begins 

1915. 

January  4th,  9  a.  m Christmas  Recess  Ends 

January    19th    Lee's    Birthday 

February   22nd    Washington's   Birthday 

June    1st Commencement 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

HON.  E.  H.  CALLAWAY,  President. 

HON.  LINWOOD  C.  HAYNE,  Treasurer. 
HON.   W.   H.    BARRETT.  HON.   I.  T.   IRVIN. 

HON.    F.    G.    BELL.  HON.   J.  T.  NEWTON. 

HON.   J.   S.   DAVIS.  HON.    BOWDRE   PHINIZY. 

OFFICERS. 

DAVID  C.   BARROW,  A.B.,   C.  and  M.E.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 
WILLIAM  H.  DOUGHTY,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Dean. 
WILLIAM  C.  LYLE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Vice-Dean. 
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FACULTY 


THOMAS  R.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  H.  DOUGHTY,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

GEORGE  A.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

JAMES  M.  HULL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
Larynology  and  Rhinology. 

THOS.  D.  COLEMAN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

JOSEPH  EVE   ALLEN,   M.D.,   Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

T.  E.  OERTEL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

EUGENE  E.  MURPHEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

W.  H.  GOODRICH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

NOEL  M.  MOORE,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

CHAS.  W.  CRANE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  C.  KELLOGG,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

WILLIAM  C.  LYLE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

HENRY   M.   MICHEL,   M.D.,   Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  R.  HOUSTON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine. 

CHARLES  J.  MONTGOMERY,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene. 

HUGH  N.  PAGE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  D.  CUTTER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology. 

RICHARD  V.  LAMAR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriol- 
ogy. 

C.  H.  MARYOTT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  A.  TRAYLOR,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  A.  MULHERIN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ped- 
iatrics. 

PERLEY  P.  COMEY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

JOHN  A.  JOHNSTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

EVERARD  A.  WILCOX,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Path- 
ology. 

MOSES  S.  LEVY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 
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ARCHIBALD  BLACKSHEAR,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine. 

J.   H.  HONAN,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Cardio-Vascular  Diseases. 

C.  I.  BRYANS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

WHATLEY  W.   BATTEY,  JR.,   M.D.,   Instructor   in   Surgery. 

ASBURY  HULL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Minor  Surgery. 

JOHN  C.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

A.  J.  KILPATRICK,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

JOHN  M.   CALDWELL,   M.D.,   Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

G.  T.  BERNARD,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Dermatology. 

GEO.  T.  HORNE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

C.  H.  WEAVER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Anaesthesia. 

H.  J.  BAKER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

CHAS.   B.   PATTERSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 

LOUIS  W.  FARGO,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology,  Photographer. 

SAMUEL  LICHTENSTEIN,   M.D.,   Assistant   in   Bacteriology. 

JAMES  R.  LITTLETON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

A.  A.  DAVIDSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

K.  W.  MILLIGAN,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

HENRY  BROOKS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

H.  W.  SHAW,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

H.  J.  EVE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

L.  W.  VERDERY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

TALMADGE  S.  WILSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

GEO.  H.  LEHMANN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

J.  R.  ROBERTSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

S.  J.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

JAS.  K.  McCLINTIC,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

W.  H.  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  SESSION  1914-1915 


The  eighty-third  annual  session  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  will  begin  September  16,  1914,  and  end 
June  1,  1915. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia  was  founded  in  1828,  and  a 
general  course  of  lectures  begun  in  the  fall  of  the  following  year. 
In  1873  an  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Georgia  was  brought 
about,  but  this  was  purely  a  nominal  connection,  though  the  diplo- 
mas were  signed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

A  graded  course  was  established  in  1893,  consisting  of  three 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  beginning,  but  gradually  lengthening  out 
until  the  four-year  course  was  required  in   1898. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  a  more  definite  relation  between  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  its  medical  department,  this  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  University  Trustees  and  in  1911  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  became,  by  special  enactment  of  the  Legislature, 
an  integral  part  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  now  operates 
under  its  laws  and  regulations,  thus  establishing  the  relation  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  requires 
for  admission  one  year  of  college  work,  including  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  German  or  French,  corresponding  to  the  one  year 
preparatory  course  offered  by  the  University  and  outlined  below. 
All  credentials  are  passed  upon  by  the  authorities  at  Athens  and 
each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  must  present 
a  certificate  from  an  official  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  that  his 
training  has  been  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  men  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  their  freshman  year  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, and  has  included  the  requisite  amount  of  science. 

Work  in  other  colleges  will  not  be  accepted  at  its  face  value 
unless  preceded  by  a  high  school  course  of  at  least  fourteen  units 
distributed  as  follows: 

English    3 

Algebra iy2 

Geometry 1        /  "g 

Ancient  History 1  >  '§   ^ 

English  History 1        2        [    g  * 

American  History  and  Civics 1  \  £ 

Modern  History 1        2 
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Latin 3 

Greek 1 

French 2 

German 2 

Spanish 1 

Agriculture 1 

Physical  Geography 1       \    a 

Drawing    1        /  3   Q 

Physics    1       1    o 

Physiology    iy2 

Botany 1 

Chemistry 1 

Zoology 1 

Additional  History,  Mathematics  or  Language 1 

The  General  Bulletin  of  the  University  gives  in  detail  the  work 
constituting  a  unit  in  each  branch. 

Those  who  expect  to  enter  the  Medical  Department,  should  com- 
municate with  the  Vice-Dean,  Dr.  William  C.  Lyle,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Application  blanks  will  be  forwarded,  which,  after  being  filled  out 
by  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  last  attended,  should  be 
promptly  returned. 

Each,  applicant,  before  matriculating,  must  file  a  certificate 
signed  by  two  physicians  in  good  standing,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
college  from  which  he  comes,  testifying  to  his  good  moral  character. 

Each  student,  during  the  first  month  of  each  college  year,  must 
file  a  certificate  as  to  his  physical  condition,  signed  by  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff. 

For  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  study  of  medicine  a  solid 
educational  foundation  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  English,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Psychology  and  Biology, 
which  are  regarded  as  essential  elements  in  this  preliminary  train- 
ing, Latin,  German,  French,  and  Drawing  are  also  of  very  great 
value,  but  lack  of  proficiency  in  these  subjects  should  not  disqualify 
the  prospective  student  of  medicine. 

While  the  broad  training  of  a  full  academic  course  is  of  un- 
questioned value,  there  are  many  whose  time  or  circumstances  will 
not  permit  them  to  spend  four  years  in  preparation  for  the  study 
of  medicine.  To  such  the  University  offers  two  preparatory  courses, 
one,  of  two  years,  which  together  with  the  medical  course  leads  to 
the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  the  other  a  one-year  course  which  satisfies 
the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. These  two  courses  are  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
at   Athens,   and   in   the   case   of   the   six-year   combined    course   the 
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degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  awarded  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  first  two  years  in  medicine.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows: 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 

First  Year. 

Mathematics  ________   3  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry  _________4  "  "         " 

Biology  __________4  "  " 

German   or   French    _    _    _    _   3  "  "         " 

Electives  _________4  "  " 

18 
Second  Year. 

Physics  __________   4  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry   ________4 

Biology   _________4 

German    or    French    _    _    _    _   3        "        "         " 

Psychology  ________3 

18 
ONE- YEAR  COURSE. 

Physics  __________   4  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry   ________4        "        "         " 

Biology  __________4        "        "         " 

German   or   French    _    _    _    _   3        "        "         " 

Psychology  ________3        "        "         " 


Applicants  for  admission  to  either  of  these  courses  should  address 
the  Dean  of  the  University,  Dr.  C.  M.  Snelling,  Athens,  Georgia. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Students  who  have  taken  part  of  their  medical  course  in  some 
other  college  or  university  may  be  admitted  on  the  following  terms: 

1.  If  the  school  from  which  they  come  is  rated  "A"  or  "A  plus" 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  has  requirements  equal  to  those  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  they  may  be  admitted  without  examination  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  executive  officer  of  their 
school  that  they  have  successfully  completed  the  work  covered  by 
the  class  they  wish  to  enter. 
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2.  Students  from  institutions  rated  "B"  may  be  admitted,  if,  on 
examination,  they  successfully  pass  all  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
class  they  wish  to  enter.  In  no  case,  however,  will  they  be  given 
credit  for  more  than  two  years'  work. 

3.  Students  from  schools  rated  "C"  are  given  no  credit  for  work 
done  in  such  institutions. 

EXAMINATIONS   AND   PROMOTIONS 

Final  examinations  in  the  work  of  each  year  are  held  during  the 
week  preceding  commencement,  except  that  in  courses  which  are 
finished  before  that  time,  examinations  may  be  held  on  completion 
of  the  course. 

In  each  course  a  mark  of  75%  and  attendance  upon  at  least  80% 
of  the  class  exercises  is  necessary  to  pass. 

No  student  may  proceed  with  the  work  of  an  advanced  class  until 
all  conditions  in  the  work  of  the  previous  year  have  been  removed. 

If  a  student  fails  to  pass  in  any  subject,  he  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee  on  examinations,  be  permitted  to  take  a  re-exami- 
nation. Such  re-examinations  are  held  on  Monday  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  must  be  twenty-one  years  old,  must  be  of  good 
reputation,  must  have  successfully  completed  four  graded  years 
of  medical  study,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  school, 
and  must  be  free  from  any  indebtedness  to  the  University. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

The  fees  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  $150.00.  This  includes 
tuition,  laboratory  fees,  matriculation  fee,  library  fee  and  final 
examination  fee. 

In  conformity  with  the  regulations  governing  all  other  branches 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  Medical  Department  announces 
that  no  tuition  fee  will  be  required  of  residents  of  the  state.  For 
such  residents  the  entire  expense  of  laboratory  and  other  fees  will 
be  as  follows: 

Matriculation  fee,  $5.00,  paid  at  the  time  of  first  registration. 

First  year,  $50.00;  second  year,  $50.00;  third  year,  $55.00; 
fourth  year,   $60.00. 

Eligibility  to  vote  in  state  elections  by  adults,  or  of  parents  or 
guardians  in  case  of  those  under  age,  shall  determine  questions  of 
residence. 
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Of  all  students  a  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  to  cover  possible 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  University.  The  unused  portion  of 
this  deposit  is  returnable  at  the  end  of  the  college  year. 

All  fees  are  payable  at  time  of  registration. 

CHARLES  McDONALD  BROWN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

This  endowment  was  established  at  the  University  in  1881,  by 
the  late  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia. 

By  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  fund 
the  Medical  Department  is  made  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 
Application  must  be  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  at 
Athens,  prior  to  the  first  of  April  each  year. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

The  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  will  hold  the  regular 
examination  in  Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants 
for  license  to  practice  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  on  the  days  im- 
mediately following  the  end  of  the  session.  The  followings  states 
reciprocate  with  Georgia:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  California,  District 
of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Louis- 
iana, Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Texas. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MEDICAL  PRACTICE  LAW  OF  GEORGIA. 

Section  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  Board  shall  be  em- 
powered by  this  Act  to  pass  upon  the  good  standing  and  reputability 
of  any  medical  college.  Only  such  medical  colleges  will  be  con- 
sidered in  good  standing  as  possess  a  full  and  complete  faculty  for 
the  teaching  of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics  in  all  their  branches, 
afford  their  students  adequate  clinical  and  hospital  facilities,  re- 
quire attendance  upon  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  each  course  of  in- 
struction, give  four  graded  courses  of  instruction,  the  aggregate 
of  which  amounts  to  at  least  120  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays,  of 
at  least  forty  hours  each  week;  that  require  at  least  forty-two 
months  to  have  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  student's 
first  course  of  medical  lectures  and  the  date  of  his  graduation, 
each  session  composed  of  twenty-nine  weeks  of  actual  instruction, 
with  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  laboratory  instruction  in  the  first 
and  second  years,  and  a  minimum  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  clinical 
work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years;  that  require  an  average  grade 
in  each  course  of  instruction  of  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  in 
examination  as  a  condition  for  graduation;  that  fulfill  all  their 
published  promises,   requirements   and   other  claims   respecting   ad- 
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vantages  to  their  students  and  the  course  of  instruction;  that  enact 
a  preliminary  educational  requirement  equal  to  that  specified  by 
this  Act;  that  require  students  to  furnish  testimonials  of  good  moral 
standing;  and  that  give  advanced  standing  only  on  cards  from  ac- 
credited medical  colleges.  Students  must  have  attended  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  course  in  the  last  year  of  the  college  from 
which  diploma  is  presented.  In  determining  the  reputability  of  the 
medical  college,  the  right  to  investigate  and  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  same  is  hereby  authorized. 

Section  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  beginning  with  the  session 
of  1913-14  each  medical  school  or  college  in  good  standing  with  the 
Board  shall  have  a  minimum  preliminary  educational  requirement 
of  fourteen  Carnegie  units.  Evidence  of  such  preliminary  educa- 
tion shall  be  a  certificate  furnished  by  the  professor  of  secondary 
education  in  the  State  University  on  the  basis  of  the  rating  of  the 
high  schools  in  this  state,  or  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  con- 
ducted by  him  or  by  some  person  designated  by  him.  A  fee  of  two 
dollars  shall  accompany  each  application  for  a  certificate  and  a  like 
amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant  for  each  separate  subject  upon 
which  he  may  be  required  to  be  examined." 

FACILITIES. 

Building. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  occupies  a 
four-story  building  surrounded  by  a  tract  of  45  acres,  centrally 
located,  and  accessible  by  trolley  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ing contains  about  25,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  is  utilized 
as  follows:  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  outpatient  department 
and  contains  sixteen  rooms  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of 
patients,  besides  waiting  rooms,  history  rooms,  pharmacy,  and  lab- 
oratory. There  is  also  an  autopsy  room  and  a  place  for  the  prepar- 
ation and  storage  of  cadavers. 

On  the  next  floor  are  the  college  offices,  the  library  and  reading 
room,  students'  locker  room,  lecture  room,  stock  room,  two  private 
laboratories,  a  large  assembly  room,  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  lab- 
oratory of  chemistry. 

On  the  third  floor  the  Department  of  Pathology  has  at  its  disposal 
two  large  class  laboratories,  a  museum,  and  six  private  laboratories 
or  preparation  rooms.  In  addition  to  two  lecture  rooms  and  a  pho- 
tographic room,  the  Department  of  Anatomy  is  located  on  this  floor, 
comprising  one  large  and  two  small  dissecting  rooms,  histological 
laboratory,  museum,  store  room,  preparation  room,  and  two  private 
laboratories. 
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The  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  on  the  top 
floor,  has  a  large  class  room  and  laboratory,  a  small  laboratory  for 
operative  work,  a  store  room  and  a  work  shop. 

Library. 

The  library  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  main  floor  of  the  College 
building,  adjacent  to  the  office.  One  of  these  is  used  as  a  stack- 
room,  and  is  equipped  with  steel  cases  of  the  most  approved  design. 
The  library  contains  more  than  5,000  volumes,  including  many 
modern  reference  works,  as  well  as  some  of  rare  historical  interest, 
the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Library,  and  the 
Index  Medicus. 

The  reading  room  adjoining  is  supplied  with  fifty-five  of  the  cur- 
rent medical  and  scientific  journals  in  English,  German,  and  French. 
Government  documents,  such  as  the  bulletins  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  State  Boards  of  Health,  are  filed,  and  a  card  cata- 
logue is  available.     A  librarian  devotes  her  entire  time  to  this  work. 

Librarian,   Mrs.   Bentley. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Anatomy. 

This  department  is  supplied  with  skeletons,  charts,  models,  micro- 
projective  apparatus,  microtomes,  incubators,  etc.,  for  the  adequate 
teaching  of  anatomy,  gross  and  microscopic,  and  embryology.  In 
the  museum  a  collection  is  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing these  subjects  as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  specimens. 

Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  apparatus  and  reagents  for  stu- 
dents' use,  this  department  is  equipped  with  balances  for  quantita- 
tive work,  stills,  combustion  furnace,  milk  testers,  photometer, 
Kjeldahl  digestion  and  distilling  apparatus,  viscosimeter,  tinto- 
meter, platinum  ware,  and  the  requisites  for  gas  and  water  analysis. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  comprises  freezing,  sliding,  and 
rotary  microtomes,  incubators,  autoclaves,  etc.,  and  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing museum  of  pathology  specimens,  which  are  permanently  mount- 
ed and  indexed. 

Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

Of  kymographs,  tuning  forks,  signal  magnets,  keys,  muscle  levers, 
etc.,  there  is  a  sufficient  number  to  equip  all  of  the  students'  tables. 
A  storage  battery  wired  to  each  desk  makes  dry  cells  unnecessary. 
For  marking  time  there  is  a  Bowditch  clock,  a  Jacquet  chronograph, 
and  two  electric  tuning  forks.     Schlorr  continuous  roll  kymographs, 
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respiration  and  circulation  models,  eye  models,  electrometers  and 
galvanometers,  Uskoff  sphygmotonograph,  apparatus  for  opaque 
and  transparent  projection,  are  included  in  the  equipment  of  this 
department. 

There  is  also  a  work  shop  with  power  lathe,  drill  press,  and  all 
other  tools  necessary  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  apparatus 
used  in  the  physiological  laboratory. 

CLEVICAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  University  controls  all  the  clinical  material  in  the  City  of 
Augusta  and  Richmond  County,  and  as  Augusta  has  a  large  factory 
and  negro  population,  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  polyclinic 
and  hospitals  is  large  and  presents  a  great  variety  of  diseased  con- 
ditions. 

The  polyclinic  is  well  organized  and  very  systematically  handled. 
Nearly  the  entire  basement  floor  of  the  college  building  is  devoted 
to  it. 

Careful  records  of  all  cases  are  kept,  and  all  cases  are  available 
for  teaching  purposes.  Eperience  has  shown  this  latter  provision 
to  be  advantageous  from  a  humane  as  well  as  a  teaching  standpoint, 
since  it  assures  more  thorough  examination  of  patients,  more  pains- 
taking case  histories,  and  greater  attention  to  therapeutic  indica- 
tions and  results.  Clinics  in  all  branches  are  held  daily,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  men  who  devote  to  this  work  every  afternoon 
throughout  the  year. 

The  attendance  of  patients  at  the  clinics  averages  ninety-eight  a 
day.  Of  this  number  twenty-six  are  new  patients,  that  is,  patients 
who  are  not  on  the  record  as  ever  before  having  applied  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  the 
different  departments  during  the  past  college  year.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  entire  year  is  even  larger,  owing  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  disease  during  the  summer  months. 

Report  of  Clinic,  September  15,  1913,  to  May  18,  1914. 

Dermatology    696 

Dental    519 

Eye,    Ear,   Nose   and   Throat 2,006 

Medicine     6,128 

Surgery    2,792 

Gynecology    3,008 

Genito-Urinary    2,026 

Pediatrics     1,578 

18,753 
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Obstetric  Clinic. 


The  out-patient  obstetrical  clinic  is  in  charge  of  a  whole-time 
teacher  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  this  very  important 
work,  except  that  he  instructs  the  seniors  in  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics  from  9  to  11  in  the  mornings  in  the  hospitals,  and  also 
conducts  the  demonstrations  and  work  with  the  obstetric  manikins. 
So  far  as  can  be  estimated  the  obstetric  clinic  will  afford  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  cases  to  each  member  of  the  senior  class  next 
session. 

Autopsies. 

All  autopsies  for  the  coroner  of  the  county  are  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  in  an  apartment  in  the  basement  of  the 
college  building  set  aside  for  this  work.  During  the  past  session 
forty-three  complete  autopsies  from  this  source  were  demonstrated 
to,  and  participated  in,  by  the  second  class. 

Outdoor  Service. 

Throughout  the  city  the  bed-sick  poor  in  their  homes  are  under 
the  control  of  the  University.  The  physicians  who  attend  them  are 
employed  by  the  University,  and  are  sent  in  response  to  calls  re- 
ceived at  the  hospitals.  By  this  arrangements  all  the  clinical  mater- 
ial in  the  city  becomes  available  for  teaching  purposes,  since  the 
faculty  is  in  touch  with  all  the  the  sick  poor  in  the  city,  and  can 
bring  into  the  hospitals  cases  of  special  interest  or  rarity. 

This  arrangement  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  faculty  to  offer, 
as  they  hope  to  do  in  the  near  future,  a  special  fifth  year  of  purely 
clinical  instruction,  in  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  will  be 
done  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

The  preliminary  steps  leading  to  the  establishment  of  this  course 
are  being  taken  with  much  forethought  and  care,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  present  many  and  signal  advantages  over  the  simple 
hospital  year  towards  which  other  medical  schools  are  looking. 

NEW  HOSPITALS. 

The  city  has  built  upon  the  College  grounds  and  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  College  building  a  new  hospital  plant  known  as  the 
University  Hospital,  and  especially  designed  as  a  teaching  hospital 
for  the  College.  The  plant  combines  in  one  establishment  two  hospi- 
tals, one,  the  Barrett  wing,  for  whites,  the  other,  the  Lamar  wing, 
for  negroes,  with  a  central  administration  building,  and  a  service 
building  for  heating,  lighting,  laundry  and  refrigerating  machinery. 
These  buildings  when  equipped  will  have  cost  about  half  a  million 
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dollars.  They  are  of  the  most  modern  fireproof  construction,  and 
are  being  furnished  with  the  most  approved  appliances  of  every 
kind. 

They  will  afford  more  than  200  teaching  beds.  The  construction 
work  is  nearly  finished  and  the  selection  of  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment is  well  under  way.  They  will  be  occupied  in  the  coming  au- 
tumn. The  present  City  and  Lamar  Hospitals  will  then  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  new  University  Hospital,  though  maintained  by  the  city,  is 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  faculty  of  the  College,  the  vested 
rights  in  the  new  being  identical  with  those  now  held  in  the  old 
hospitals. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital  on  the  medical  campus, 
equipped  in  the  most  approved  fashion  and  controlled  by  the  Uni- 
versity, this  school  will  have  a  teaching  plant  of  the  very  best  type, 
affording  facilities  enjoyed  by  few  schools  in  this  country  for  giving 
a  satisfactory  and  well  rounded  education  in  medicine. 

CITY   AND   LAMAR   HOSPITALS. 

The  city  now  maintains  two  hospitals,  the  City  Hospital  for  whites, 
and  the  Lamar  Hospital  for  negroes.  The  management  of  both  in- 
stitutions is  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  exclusively,  and  the  pa- 
tients in  them  are  used  without  restriction  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  arrangement  is  precisely  as  if  the  College  owned  the  hospi- 
tals, except  that  the  city  furnishes  the  money  for  their  support. 
Moreover,  the  arrangement  is  a  permanent  one,  since  the  faculty 
controls  them  through  certain  vested  rights. 

The  number  of  cases  treated  in  these  institutions  and  studied  by 
the  members  of  the  senior  class  last  year  was  852,  458  of  these  were 
medical  and  394  surgical. 

The  Wilhenford  Hospital  for  children,  which  is  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  College,  is  also  under  the  medical  and  surgical  direction 
of  the  faculty  by  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Managers. 

It  has  thirty-six  beds  available  for  teaching  purposes,  and  affords 
many  instructive  cases. 

METHODS. 

The  curriculum  comprises  four  terms,  each  extending  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  about  the  first  of  June. 

Throughout  the  first  (freshman)  and  second  (sophomore)  years, 
the  students'  time  is  given  to  the  fundamental  branches,  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology  and  chemistry,  disposing  of  them  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year. 
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Instruction  is  by  actual  laboratory  work  under  competent  direc- 
tion and  supervision,  supplemented  by  such  lectures  and  conferences 
as  are  needed  to  give  an  insight  into  underlying  general  principles 
and  a  proper  conception  of  the  essential  features  of  the  subjects 
studied  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  in  each  department  is  full  and 
the  apparatus  is  of  the  best  and  most  modern  type.  Especial  care 
was  taken  in  selecting  it  to  see  that  nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
be  advantageously  used.  The  teaching  is  by  whole-time  salaried 
men  of  ample  experience  and  approved  training. 

The  arrangement  of  the  curriculum  permits  the  student  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  and  efforts  upon  a  few  subjects  at  a  time,  and 
dispose  of  them  finally  before  passing  on  to  others.  Greater  inter- 
est is  thereby  aroused,  study  is  facilitated  and  a  higher  grade  of 
scholarship  reached,  it  is  believed,  by  the  average  student.  A  more 
logical  sequence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  attained  also. 

In  the  fall  term  the  first  year  men  study  embryology,  histology, 
osteology,  and  introductory  medical  chemistry,  completing  all  of 
these  subjects.  The  second  trimester  is  devoted  to  dissecting  and  to 
organic  and  physiological  chemistry. 

Bacteriology,  neurology,  and  the  remainder  of  the  course  in  chem- 
istry occupy  the  spring  term. 

First  Year. 

Didactic  Laboratory 

Hours.  Hours. 

Embryology 24  64 

Histology 36  96 

Neurology    14  30 

Gross  Anatomy 36  212 

Bacioriology    9  154 

Chemistry    99  330 


217  786 

The  second  year  men  take  up  physiology  and  pathology  and  carry 
them  through  two  terms,  with  the  addition  in  the  second  trimester 
of  a  course  in  anatomy,  which  completes  the  work  in  dissection. 

The  spring  term  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  pharmacology, 
pharmacy,  and  hygiene,  and  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  third 
year,  to  physical  diagnosis  and  surgery. 

In  the  third  trimester  short  courses  are  given  in  diagnoses  prepa- 
ratory to  the  practical  work  in  the  medical  and  surgical  clinics  which 
begin  with  the  third  year.  Freshman  and  sophomore  students  attend 
no  clinics. 
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Second  Year. 

Didactic  Laboratory 

Hours.  Hours. 

Anatomy 36  212 

Bacteriology    24 

Pathology    IS  270 

Physiology    80  160 

Pharmacology 44  76 

Pharmacy    33 

Physical  Diagnosis 108 

Hygiene 24 

Minor   Surgery 36 


262  859 

Throughout  the  third,  or  junior,  year  the  mornings  are  given,  for 
the  most  part,  to  systematic  didactic  work,  by  lectures,  quizzes,  and 
demonstrations.  Except  during  the  third  trimester  each  junior  stu- 
dent spends  his  afternoons  in  the  out-patient  clinics  in  general  medi- 
cine and  general  surgery.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections  so  that 
both  clinics  may  be  utilized  every  afternoon.  The  work  is  strictly 
practical,  students  being  required  to  prepare  case  histories,  examine 
patients,  make  diagnoses,  outline  therapeutic  indications,  and  keep 
records  of  results.  All  this  is  done  under  the  personal  supervision 
and  direction  of  experienced  teachers. 

Throughout  the  junior  year  runs  a  course  in  clinical  laboratory 
work  under  the  department  of  pathology.  In  this  course  the  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  make  all  those  examinations  of  blood,  urine,  feces, 
etc.,  which  are  required  in  the  investigation  of  clinical  cases.  In 
the  third  trimester  a  laboratory  course  in  operative  surgery  is  given, 
and  also  in  work  with  the  obstetrical  manikins. 

Didactic  Clinical  and 

Medicine —  Hours.  Laboratory. 

Recitations   and   Lectures 99 

Sections   Patient  Dept. 72 

Clinical   Laboratory    Methods 144 

Organic  Nervous  Diseases 33 

Therapeutics     66  26 

Medical    Jurisprudence    33 

Surgery — 

Recitations  and  Lectures 99 

Sections  in  Out-Patient  Dept 72 

Surgical    Pathology    36 

Operative   Surgery 36 

Applied  Anatomy 33 

Anesthetics 12 
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Obstetrics  — 

Recitations  and  Lectures 50 

Demonstrations    26 

Dermatology — 

Recitations    18 

Clinics  Out-Patient  Dept. 36 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat — 

Recitations  and  Lectures 66 

Sections  in  Out-Patient  Dept. 99 


476  580 

In   the  fourth,   or  senior,  year  teaching  is  chiefly  clinical.      The 

members  of  the  class  work  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitals  from  9  to 

11  a.  m.  daily.     The  afternoons  are  given  to  work  in  the  out-patient 

clinics. 

Fourth  Year. 

Didactic  Clinical 

Medicine —  Hours.  Hours. 

Lectures    66 

Sections  in  Hospital 198 

Sections   in   Out-Patient   Dept 82 

Pediatrics — 

Case   Teaching    33 

Lectures    33 

Sections   in    Out-Patient   Dept 82 

Children's   Hospital 66 

Nervous  and   Mental — 

Lectures  and  Quizes 50 

Clinical    Demonstrations    32 

Surgery,  General — 

Lectures    66 

Sections  in  Hospital 134 

Gynecology — 

Quiz   Course 33 

Sections  in  Out-Patient  Dept. 75 

Operative    Clinic,    Hospital 30 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat — 

Operative    Clinic,    Hospital 18 

Genito-Urinary — 

Lectures    33 

Sections   in    Out-Patient   Dept 82 

Orthopedics — 

Lectures    33 

Operative  Clinic,  Hospital 16 

347  715 
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In  the  hospitals  each  student  is  assigned  certain  patients.  He 
writes  up  their  case  histories,  makes  all  physical  and  laboratory  ex- 
aminations, keeps  a  daily  record  of  symptoms,  discusses  with  the 
instructor  the  indications  for,  and  results  of  treatment,  etc.  In 
sections  the  class  makes  rounds  with  the  attending  physicians  and 
surgeons  so  that  each  student,  besides  critically  studying  his  own 
cases,  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  essential  and  interesting 
features  of  the  cases  of  the  other  members  of  his  section. 

When  surgical  cases  are  operated  upon  the  students  to  whom  they 
have  been  assigned  assist  at  the  operation,  take  part  in  subsequent 
dressings,  keep  records  of  post-operative  progress,  etc. 

Amphitheatre  clinics  in  operative  surgery  are  not  regarded  as  of 
much  value  to  the  student,  and  are  held  only  when  obviously  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  class. 

Autopsies  are  held  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  that  die  in 
the  hospitals.  The  students  are  required  to  attend,  and  to  check 
up  the  clinical  findings  in  the  light  of  the  post-mortem  disclosures. 

The  remaining  morning  hours  are  given  to  systematic  didactic 
courses  in  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics,  nervous  and  mental  diseas- 
es, orthopedics,  and  genito-urinary  diseases. 

The  seniors  devote  their  afternoons  to  work  in  the  out-patient 
clinics  in  gynecology,  genito-urinary,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
pediatrics,  skin,  etc.  In  each  of  these  each  student  serves  every 
afternoon  for  six  weeks.  The  work  is  strictly  practical,  and  the 
attainment  of  a  satisfactory  degree  of  proficiency  is  essential  to 
graduation. 

Attendance  upon  obstetrical  patients  in  the  hospitals  and  the  out- 
patient service  is  by  senior  students.  This  work  is  regarded  as  of 
great  value  and  importance,  and  special  attention  is  given  it.  The 
students  live  in  the  hospital  while  on  obstetric  duty  so  as  to  be 
within  reach  at  all  times.  They  attend  all  cases  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  an  instructor  and  are  required  to  make  appro- 
priate postpartum  visits  and  to  prepare  careful  records  of  their 
cases. 

Each  student  is  given  practical  instruction  in  the  administration 
of  anaesthetics  in  the  surgical  clinics  in  the  hospitals.  This  con- 
sists in  the  induction  of  anaesthesia  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  un- 
der supervision  of  the  instructor. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Carlton  H.  Maryott. 

1.  Medical  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  with  lectures  and 
recitations  covering  elementary  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  simpler  volumetric  and  gravimetric 
methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  Thirteen  hours  a  week,  Septem- 
ber to  December.  Prof.  Maryott. 

2.  Organic  Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  A  laboratory  course  with 
lectures  and  recitations  covering  the  structures  and  properties  of 
the  various  classes  of  carbon  compounds.  Typical  members  of  each 
series  are  prepared  in  the  laboratory  and  their  reactions  noted. 
This  course  also  includes  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  poisons  and 
their  qualitative  identification.  Thirteen  hours  a  week,  January 
to  March.  Prof.  Maryott. 

3.  Physiological  Chemistry.  A  laboratory  course  with  lectures 
and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  the  tissues  and 
secretions  of  the  animal  body.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
recognition  and  determination  of  the  normal  and  pathological  con- 
stituents of  the  human  secretions.  Thirteen  hours  a  week,  Miirch  to 
May.  Prof.   Maryott. 

ANATOMY. 

Professor  Hugh  N.   Page. 

Assistant  Professor  John  Allen  Johnston. 

This  department  offers  a  group  of  courses  intended   to   give  a 
comprehensive  view   of  the  normal   structure  of  the   human   body. 
The  development,  the  gross,  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  man  are 
offered  in  parallel  courses  in  order  to  conserve  their  proper  rela- 
tion. 

The  material  for  dissection  is  plentiful.  The  laboratories  are 
amply  equipped  with  apparatus,  charts  and  models  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  these  courses.  A  good  working  library,  comprising  the 
usual  atlases  and  books  of  reference,  is  attached  to  the  department 
and  is  always  available  for  the  use  of  the  student. 

1.  General  Embryology.  The  phenomena  of  fertilization,  cell 
division  and  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  are  first  considered 
in  this  course.  This  is  followed  by  the  development  of  the  various 
systems  of  the  human  body.     The  use  of  chick  and  pig  embryos  for 
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dissection  and  microscopic  study  is  amplified  by  the  study  of  serial 
sections  of  the  human  embryo.  Eight  hours  a  week,  88  hours. 
Prof.  Johnston  and  Assistants. 

2.  Histology  and  Organology.  The  study  of  the  microscopic  anat- 
omy of  the  cell  and  the  elementary  tissues  is  first  taken  up  in  this 
course,  followed  by  the  study  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  adult 
organs.  This  is  largely  a  laboratory  course  and  consists  of  the 
microscopic  study  of  both  teased  and  stained  preparations.  The 
student  is  required  to  make  drawings  of  these  from  actual  obser- 
vation. Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  with  the  projec- 
tion microscopic  complete  the  course.  An  ample  loan  collection  of 
prepared  slides  is  made  each  student  for  his  own  use.  Sixteen 
hours  a  week,  176  hours.     Prof.  Johnston  and  Assistants. 

3.  Osteology.  The  student  is  expected  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  bones  of  the  human  body  before  beginning  Course 
4.  To  this  end  he  is  furnished  with  a  skeleton  for  private  study, 
from  which  he  is  required  to  make  drawings.  This  is  amplified  by 
demonstrations  and  recitations.  Three  hours  a  week,  33  hours. 
Prof.  Page. 

4.  Systematic  Course  in  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  This 
course  extends  through  the  first  two  years. 

(a)  In  the  first  year  the  students  in  groups  of  four  take  up  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  various  systems  of  the  human  body.  First 
the  muscles  are  dissected  and  the  origin  and  insertion  indicated  upon 
the  osteological  drawings.  This  is  followed  by  dissection  and  study 
of  the  articulations,  the  organs,  and  the  blood  vessels.  At  frequent 
intervals  during  the  course  practical  examinations  are  given  and 
daily  conferences  and  demonstrations  are  held.  Twenty-four  hours 
a  week,  264  hours.     Prof.  Page  and  Assistants. 

(b)  In  the  second  year  the  student  continues  Course  (a),  and  is 
required  to  dissect  one-half  of  the  human  body,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose is  divided  into  four  parts,  head  and  neck,  upper  extremity, 
thorax  and  abdomen,  lower  extremity.  Upon  the  completion  of  each 
part  a  practical  examination  is  given  and  a  final  examination  is  re- 
quired upon  the  completion  of  the  course.  Daily  conferences  and 
demonstrations  are  held  throughout  the  term.  Fifteen  hours  a 
week,  165  hours.     Prof.  Page  and  Assistants. 

5.  Neurology.  In  this  course  the  development,  gross  and  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system  are  followed  by  the 
consideration  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  This  is  primarily  a 
laboratory  course  and  ample  loan  collections  are  furnished,  which 
the  student  is  expected  to  study  and  sketch.     Recitations  and  dem- 
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onstrations  of  special  preparations  and  models  complete  the  instruc- 
tion.    Six  hours  a  week,  66  hours.     Prof.  Page  and  Assistants. 

6.  Topographical  and  Applied  Anatomy.  This  course  continues 
Course  4,  and  considers  the  application  of  anatomy  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  Large  use  is  made  of  cross-sections  of 
the  human  body,  special  preparations,  special  dissections  and  the 
living  model.  Three  hours  a  week,  27  hours.  Prof.  Page  and 
Assistants. 

7.  Advanced  Anatomy.  To  those  students  and  graduates  prop- 
erly qualified,  courses  will  be  offered  in  gross  and  microscopic  hu- 
man and  comparative  anatomy,  in  embryology,  and  in  laboratory 
technique.     The  various  members  of  the  staff  will  direct  the  work. 

8.  Investigation.  To  a  few  properly  qualified  graduates  the  de- 
partment offers  encouragement  and  opportunity  to  learn  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Page  the  usual  methods  of  research  employed 
in  anatomy.     The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  this  work. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 

Professor  William  D.  Cutter. 
Doctor  Charles  B.  Patterson. 

The  course  in  physiology  occupies  the  first  two  trimesters  of  the 
second  year,  following  the  course  in  physiological  chemistry  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year,  and  serving  as  a  foundation  for 
the  work  in  pharmacology  during  the  remainder  of  the  second 
year.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  lanterns  for  opaque  and 
transparent  projection,  galvanometers,  continuous  roll  kymographs, 
time  clocks,  etc.,  and  is  supplied  with  electric  current  from  storage 
batteries.  There  is  a  well  equipped  workshop  for  the  repair  and  con- 
struction of  apparatus. 

1.  Physiology.  Recitations,  demonstrations  and  conferences  on 
assigned  topics  cover  systematically  the  subject  of  human  physiol- 
ogy. Six  hours  a  week,  first  trimester;  five  hours  a  week,  second 
trimester;    121   hours.      Prof.   Cutter. 

2.  Laboratory  Physiology.  The  students,  working  in  pairs,  per- 
form experiments  illustrating  the  more  important  principles  under- 
lying the  functions  of  the  organs  and  tissues.  Careful  observations 
and  records  are  required.  Twelve  hours  a  week,  first  trimester; 
two  hours  a  week,  second  trimester;   154  hours.     Prof.  Cutter. 

3.  Pharmacology.  A  study  of  the  action  of  drugs,  including  their 
doses,  pharmacopeal  preparations,  and  therapeutic  use,  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  Course  1.  Six  hours  a  week,  first  trimester, 
66  hours.     Prof.  Cutter. 
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4.  Laboratory  Pharmacology.  A  series  of  experiments  which 
illustrates  all  of  the  more  important  types  of  pharmacological  ac- 
tion.    Eleven  hours  a  week,  one  trimester,  121  hours.     Prof.  Cutter. 

5.  Pharmacy.  Practical  instruction  is  given  to  small  groups  in 
filling  prescriptions  and  the  routine  pharmaceutical  processes.  Two 
hours  a  week  for  each  group,  one  trimester,  22  hours.  Dr.  Patter- 
son. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Professor  Richard  V.  Lamar. 

Assistant  Professor  Everard  A.  Wilcox. 

Doctor   Louis   W.    Fargo. 

Doctor  Samuel  Lichtenstein. 

General  pathology,  general  and  special  morbid  anatomy  and  his- 
tology, bacteriology,  surgical  pathology  and  also  clinical  pathology 
are  taught  by  laboratory  work,  demonstrations,  lectures  and  recita- 
tions. The  courses  in  pathology  come  in  the  second  and  third 
years;  those  in  bacteriology  in  the  first  and  second.  In  the  labora- 
tories each  student  is  supplied  with  a  microscope,  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  a  locker.  All  of  the  work  is  individual  except  occas- 
ionally as  demanded  by  its  nature,  in  the  autopsy  room  and  the 
bacteriological  laboratory  the  students  work  in  pairs. 

1.  Autopsies.  The  autopsies  are  made  in  the  college  building. 
The  second  and  third  classes  are  required,  and  the  fourth  encour- 
aged, to  attend.  The  second  class  becomes  familiar  through  wit- 
nessing, and  the  third  class,  already  prepared  by  the  previous  year's 
study,  is  taught  to  actually  perform  the  work  and  to  draw  up  the 
protocols.  The  average  number  of  sections  during  the  college  ses- 
sions has  been  forty  and  is  likely  to  increase.  Professors  Lamar 
and  E.  A.  Wilcox. 

2.  General  Pathology,  General  and  Special  Morbid  Anatomy,  and 
Histology.  The  course  is  essentially  practical.  In  the  exercise  a 
short  lecture  precedes  the  demonstration  of  gross  specimens  which 
the  student  is  required  to  describe  and  usually  to  sketch.  The  mi- 
croscopic preparations  are  then  demonstrated  individually  and 
sketched  by  the  student.  The  museum  is  well  supplied  with  clean 
and  attractive  manageable  specimens.  For  the  morbid  histology  the 
loan  system  is  followed,  each  student  being  supplied  with  more  than 
one  hundred  slides  of  which  he  takes  absolute  possession  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  course.  Second  year,  twelve  hours  a  week, 
264  hours.     Prof.  E.  A.  Wilcox. 

3.  Bacteriology.  Lectures  upon  the  historical  development  of 
bacteriology,    upon    the    systematic   position    of   the    bacteria,    their 
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general  properties  and  classification,  and  their  relation  to  fermen- 
tation, putrefaction  and  infectious  disease  introduce  the  subject 
which  is  then  taught  practically  in  the  laboratory.  The  student 
learns  at  first  hand  the  methods  of  sterilization,  the  preparation  of 
culture  media,  and  the  cultivation,  isolation  and  identification  of 
bacteria  beginning  with  certain  saprophytes.  Then  the  commoner 
species  pathogenic  for  man  are  studied  in  detail.  The  laboratory 
exercise  is  preceded  by  a  short  talk  in  which  the  aim  and  principle 
of  what  the  student  is  about  to  do  is  made  clear  for  him.  First  year, 
fifteen  hours  a  week,  165  hours.     Prof.  Lamar  and  Dr.  Lichtenstein. 

4.  Infection  and  Immunity.  A  course  of  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions. History  and  practical  application  are  brought  into  relief. 
Second  year,  two  hours  a  week,  22  hours.     Prof.  Lamar. 

5.  Surgical  Pathology.  All  material  from  the  hospital  operating 
rooms  and  the  out-patient  surgical  clinics  is  supplied  for  this  course. 
An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  patient  from  whom  the  specimen 
was  removed  is  read  and  the  operation  stated.  The  fresh  specimen 
is  then  demonstrated  and  the  student  encouraged  to  make  rough 
sketches  when  practicable.  Tissue  for  microscopic  examination  is 
then  secured  for  further  study  by  the  class. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  abundant  supply  of  fresh  specimens  from 
operations,  museum  preparations  are  utilized  as  the  basis  of  a  regu- 
lar course  in  which  gynecological  pathology  and  the  principal  surgi- 
cal diseases  are  studied.  This  is  amplified  by  lantern  slide  and  pro- 
jection demonstrations.  Microscopic  slides  of  malignant  tumors 
and  currettings  are  submitted  for  diagnosis  throughout  the  course. 
Third  year,  four  hours  a  week,  3  6  hours.     Prof.  E.  A.  Wilcox. 

6.  Clinical  Pathology.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for  his 
laboratory  work  in  the  clinic  and  the  ward.  The  common  methods 
of  making  laboratory  examinations  of  material  from  the  sick  are 
taught  systematically,  beginning  with  the  blood  and  comprising  the 
urine,  sputum,  feces  and  exudates.  The  necessary  material  is  sup- 
plied by  the  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  student  himself  makes  all 
of  the  examinations  except  the  Wassermann  test,  which  is  demon- 
strated in  its  details.  The  notebook  is  required  and  recitations  are 
held.  Third  year,  six  hours  a  week,  14  4  hours.  Prof.  Lamar  and 
Dr.  Lichtenstein. 

7.  Advanced  Work.  Encouragement  and  opportunity  are  afforded 
to  qualify  students  to  follow  advanced  work,  and  to  a  few  graduates 
to  learn,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Lamar,  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigation commonly  employed  in  research  in  pathology  and  bac- 
teriology. For  these  purposes  the  laboratory  is  suitably  equipped 
with  apparatus  and  supplied  with  material. 
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MEDICINE. 

Professor  Thomas  D.   Coleman. 

Professor  Eugene  E.  Murphey. 

Profesor  Noel  M.   Moore. 

Professor  William  R.  Houston. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Montgomery. 

Associate  Professor  William  A.  Mulherin. 

Associate  Professor  Perley  P.  Comey. 

Assistant  Professor  Moses  S.  Levy. 

Doctor  J.  H.  Honan. 

Doctor  Jno.   C.  Wright. 

Doctor  H.  J.  Baker. 

Doctor  G.  T.  Bernard. 

Doctor  James  R.  Littleton. 

Doctor  A.  A.  Davidson. 

Doctor  King  W.  Milligan. 

Doctor  Henry  Brooks. 

Doctor  George  H.  Lehman. 

Doctor  S.  J.  Lewis. 

The  course  in  physical  diagnosis  in  the  second  year  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  the  medical  courses  that  are  to  follow.  During  the  third 
year  more  advanced  work  in  physical  and  medical  diagnosis  is  given, 
using  chosen  cases  from  the  abundant  material  of  the  medical  out- 
patient department.  During  this  year  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
medicine  is  given  by  means  of  an  extensive  quiz  course  based  on 
Osier's  Practice.  In  the  fourth  year  two  hours  weekly  are  devoted 
to  lectures,  and  the  remainder  of  the  student's  time  to  clinical  and 
bedside  work.  Each  medical  case  entering  the  hospital  is  at  once 
assigned  to  a  student  who  is  made  responsible  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  present  state  and  future  progress  of  the  case.  In  both  reci- 
tation and  clinical  periods  due  attention  is  given  to  applied  thera- 
peutics. 

1.  Second  year.  Physical  Diagnosis.  Demonstrations  and  practi- 
cal exercises  in  the  technique  of  physical  diagnosis.  Twelve  hours  a 
week,  108  hours.     Third  trimester.     Dr.  J.  C.  Wright. 

2.  Second  year.  Hygiene.  Lectures  on  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine.  Lectures  upon  the  transmission  and  prevention  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  ventilation,  occupational  diseases  and  other  subjects 
bearing  upon  the  maintenance  of  health  will  be  given  three  hours  a 
week  for  eleven  weeks,  33  hours.     Prof.  Montgomery. 

3.  Third  year.  Medicine.  A  large  part  of  general  medicine  is 
covered  in  this  course  by  means  of  recitations  based  on  Osier's  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  with  collateral  reading.  Diseases  that  can  be  stud- 
ied  in   the   clinics   are   passed   over   rapidly.      Three   hours   a   week 
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throughout  the  year,  99   hours.     Doctors  Baker,  Levy  and  Wright. 

4.  Third  year.  Medicine.  Practical  instruction  to  small  sections 
in  the  out-patient  department.  History  taking,  physical  examina- 
tion, differential  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  medical  cases;  6,128 
medical  cases  were  examined  and  treated  during  teaching  days  of 
the  past  session.  The  cases  used  are  carefully  selected  from  a  large 
material.  Twelve  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  14  4  hours.  Doc- 
tors Levy  and  Wright. 

5.  Third  year.  Therapeutics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  practical  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  gen- 
eral condition  under  which  each  drug  is  used  in  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  its  application,  are  fully  discussed.  The  action  of  such 
drugs  as  are  indicated  in  certain  diseases,  and  the  best  preparation 
to  be  used,  are  thoroughly  considered.     72  hours.     Dr.  Comey. 

6.  Fourth  year.  Lecture  and  Recitation  Course.  The  aim  is  for 
the  student  to  gain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
internal  diseases  according  to  the  current  classification.  Diseases 
that  can  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the  clinics  are  passed  over  rapidly. 
30  hours.     Prof.  Coleman. 

7.  Fourth  year.  Cardio-Vascular  Diseases.  Lectures  and  demon- 
strations with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  tracings  of  the 
venous  and  arterial  pulse  and  the  employment  of  balneotherapy. 
Second  trimester,  18  hours.      Dr.  Honan. 

8.  Fourth  year.  Ward  Work.  For  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  one- 
half  of  the  fourth  class  is  assigned  to  duty  in  the  medical  wards  of 
the  hospitals.  Each  medical  case  in  the  ward  is  assigned  to  one 
student  who  is  required  to  record  the  history  and  his  physical  find- 
ings, and  to  make  the  routine  laboratory  examinations.  Each  stu- 
dent during  the  past  session  has  had  an  average  of  four  patients 
continuously  under  his  care.  The  student  is  required  to  make 
rounds  with  the  visiting  physician  daily  and  take  notes  on  the  clin- 
ical course  of  the  case  and  the  therapeutic  measures  employed. 
Twelve  hours  weekly  for  sixteen  and  one-half  weeks,  198  hours. 
Profs.  Murphey  and  Houston. 

9.  Fourth  year.  AVork  in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  In  this 
course  the  student  is  assigned  a  newly  admitted  patient.  After  the 
student  has  taken  the  history  and  made  a  physical  examination, 
the  physician  in  charge  goes  over  the  case  with  him,  pointing  out 
omissions  or  defects  in  recording  study  of  the  case  and  consulting 
as  to  the  differential  diagnosis,  the  prognosis  and  eventual  treat- 
ment. About  2,000  new  patients  were  admitted  to  the  medical 
rooms  of  the  out-patient  department  during  the  past  session.  82 
hours.     Prof.  Houston,  Doctors  Baker,  Wright,  Levy  and  Lewis. 
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10.  Third  year.  Medical  Jurisprudence.  A  lecture  course  on  this 
subject  from  the  medical  and  the  legal  aspects.  33  hours.  Prof. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Blackshear. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDIATRICS. 

Professor  Noel  M.  Moore. 

Associate  Professor  Wm.  A.  Mulherin. 

Doctor  Talmadge  Wilson. 

Doctor  Lee  W.  Verdery. 

The  importance  of  pediatrics  to  the  medical  student  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  general  practitioner's  prac- 
tice consists  of  work  in  this  branch  of  medicine.  Realizing  that 
only  by  actual  contact  with  sick  children  can  the  important  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  differences  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine be  mastered,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  department  to  make 
the  work  essentially  practical.  The  subject  is  taught  throughout 
the  fourth  year. 

1.  Didactic,  (a)  During  the  first  semester  the  students  are  in- 
structed in  the  care  of  the  new-born,  diseases  of  the  new-born, 
growth  and  development,  nutritional  diseases,  and  infant  feeding. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Prof.  Mulherin. 

(b)  During  the  second  semester  the  various  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood  are  taught  by  class  conferences  on  original  case 
histories  obtained  by  the  students  during  their  work  in  the  ped- 
iatric clinics.  At  these  class  conferences  one  student  leads  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  particular  disease  being  studied.  He  discusses  one 
or  more  case  histories  obtained  from  his  own  experience  in  the 
clinic,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  case  records  on  this  subject  kept 
on  file  in  the  department  index.  Other  students  having  case  histo- 
ries further  discuss  the  subject  and  the  conference  is  closed  by  the 
instructor  reviewing  the  more  important  points  to  be  emphasized. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Prof.  Moore. 

2.  Clinical,  (a)  Hospital.  The  Wilhenford  Children's  Hospital, 
located  on  the  college  campus,  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
teaching  of  infant  feeding  and  for  the  study  of  those  infants  re- 
ferred from  the  clinic  or  too  ill  to  be  brought  to  the  clinic.  A 
section  of  the  class  makes  ward  rounds  in  this  institution,  and  are 
instructed  in  the  practical  preparation  of  infant  foods  in  the  milk 
laboratory.     Two  hours  per  week.     Prof.  Mulherin  and  Dr.  Verdery. 

(b)  Polyclinic.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  each  student  to 
follow  up  his  clinical  cases,  a  small  section  of  the  class  consisting 
of  three  or  four  students  are  required  to  work  in  the  pediatric  clinic 
two  hours  each  day  for  eight  weeks. 
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The  attendance  at  the  pediatric  clinic  during  the  past  session 
was  1,578.  The  variety  of  cases  was  such  as  to  make  it  possible 
in  the  class  conferences  on  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  to 
illustrate  practically  each  disease  by  case  histories  taken  by  the 
students  during  their  work  in  the  clinic.  Ten  hours  per  week. 
Prof.  Moore  and  Dr.  Wilson. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  DERMATOLOGY. 
Doctor  G.  T.  Bernard. 

1.  Third  year.  Recitations  based  on  a  standard  text  book  in 
Dermatology  are  given  throughout  one  trimester.      Eighteen  hours. 

2.  The  dermatological  clinic  is  attended  by  the  class  during  one 
trimester;  696  patients  were  treated  in  the  dermatologic  section  of 
the  out-patient  department  during  the  teaching  days  of  the  session. 
Thirty-six  hours.      Dr.  Bernard. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY. 
Professor  W.  R.  Houston. 
Assistant  Professor  J.  A.  Johnston. 

1.  Third  year.  A  recitation  and  lecture  course  on  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  Taylor's  Case  Teaching  in  Neurology 
is  gone  over  with  collateral  reading  in  the  standard  texts.  Thirty- 
three  hours.     Prof.  Johnston. 

2.  Fourth  year.  A  lecture  and  recitation  course  in  neuroses  and 
psychoses.  On  certain  days  clinical  cases  illustrating  organic  ner- 
vous diesases  are  presented  to  the  class.  Sixty-six  hours.  Prof. 
Houston. 

3.  Fourth  year.  Clinical  Psychiatry.  The  class  is  taken  for 
three  days  to  the  state  sanitarium  for  the  insane  and  clinical  demon- 
strations are  given  throughout  the  morning,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing.    Sixteen  hours.     Prof.  Houston. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY. 
Professor  T.  R.  Wright. 
Professor  Wm.  H.  Doughty. 
Professor  W.  H.  Goodrich. 
Professor  Chas.  W.  Crane. 
Professor  H.  M.  Michel. 
Associate  Professor  George  A.  Traylor. 
Doctor  W.  W.  Battey. 
Doctor  Asbury  Hull. 
Doctor  H.   W.   Shaw. 
Doctor  J.  R.  Robertson. 
Doctor  G.  T.  Bernard. 
Doctor  W.  H.  Roberts. 
Doctor  J.  K.  McClintic. 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 

1.  Second  year.      Introduction  to  the  Principles  of   Surgery.      A 

course  of  lectures  and  recitations  bearing  on  the  relations  between 
laboratory  work  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  on  the  one  hand  and 
practical  surgery  on  the  other.  Third  trimester.  Four  hours  week- 
ly, 36  hours.     Prof.  Traylor. 

2.  Third  year.  Principles  of  Surgery.  A  recitation  course  on 
assigned  surgical  reading.  So  far  as  possible  the  essentials  not  given 
in  other  courses  are  covered.  Ninety-nine  hours.  Doctors  Battey 
and  Bernard. 

3.  Third  year.  Clinical  Surgery.  This  course  is  given  in  the 
out-patient  department.  The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections. 
Under  the  supervision  of  those  in  charge  the  students  apply  dress- 
ings and  bandages,  perform  minor  operations  and  conduct  the  treat- 
ment as  far  as  advisable;  2,792  cases  were  treated  during  the  teach- 
ing days  of  the  past  sessions.  Each  section  six  hours  a  week  for 
twelve  weeks,  72  hours.  Profs.  Michel  and  Traylor,  Drs.  Hull  and 
McClintic. 

4.  Fourth  year.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  and  Venereal  Diseases. 
This  course  will  cover  all  of  the  more  common  diseases  included 
under  this  title.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  upper  urinary  tract  by  modern  diagnostic  methods.  One  hour 
a  week  lecture,  33  hours.     Prof.  Goodrich. 

5.  Fourth  year.  Clinical  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.  A  continu- 
ous service  in  the  out-patient  department.  Practical  training  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  including  the  use  of  the  cystoscope.  In 
this  department  2,02  6  patients  were  treated  during  the  teaching 
days  of  the  past  session.  Ten  hours  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  82 
hours.     Prof.  Goodrich  and  Drs.  Shaw,  Robertson  and  Roberts. 

6.  Fourth  year.  Practice  of  Surgery.  These  recitations  and  lec- 
tures cover  the  points  in  regional  surgery  that  have  not  been  taken 
up  in  the  clinical  course.  Twice  weekly  throughout  the  session,  66 
hours.     Professors  Doughty  and  Wright. 

7.  Third  year.  Operative  Surgery.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
laboratory  of  pathology.  It  consists  of  the  demonstration  of  tumors, 
the  study  of  gross  specimens  and  microscopical  examinations  of 
tissues,  utilizing  material  from  the  museum,  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment and  hospital  operating  rooms.  Two  hours  a  week,  Septem- 
ber to  February.     Prof.  E.  A.  Wilcox. 

9.  Fourth  year.  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Lecture  course.  This 
course  is  devoted  to  the  symptomatology,  pathology  and  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  chronic  and  progressive  deformities  and  deforming 
diseases  of  childhood,  including  the  mechanical  and  operative  treat- 
ment of  them.     Three  hours  a  week,  33  hours.     Prof.  Michel. 
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10.  Fourth  year.  Orthopedic  Surgery.  A  course  in  the  clinical 
and  operative  treatment  of  orthopedic  cases  in  the  University  Hos- 
pitals and  Children's  Hospital.     Sixteen  hours.     Prof.  Michel. 

11.  Fourth  year.  Clinical  Surgery.  This  course  will  consist  of 
work  in  the  hospital  wards  and  operating  rooms  of  the  University 
Hospitals.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections,  each  in  turn  serving 
as  clinical  clerks.  Cases  are  assigned  to  each  clerk  who  is  required 
to  secure  a  complete  history  and  make  such  examinations  as  may  be 
essential  to  establish  a  diagnosis.  All  laboratory  examinations, 
whether  clinical  or  pathological,  will  be  part  of  the  work  performed 
and  in  the  event  of  an  operation  the  student  assigned  to  the  case 
will  be  required  to  assist  at  the  operation  and  make  a  record  of  it. 
All  major  operations  performed  in  the  hospitals  will  be  attended 
by  a  group  of  the  students  assigned  to  surgical  service.  Eight  hours 
a  week,  sixteen  and  one-half  weeks,  13  2  hours.  Professors  Wright, 
Doughty,  Goodrich  and  Crane. 

12.  Fourth  year.  Anesthesia.  Students  are  taught  practical 
anesthesia,  the  giving  of  open  cone  ether  or  chloroform  during  the 
operations  at  the  hospital  clinics.  This  work  is  supervised  by  a  grad- 
uate anesthetist  who  assumes  all  responsibility  for  the  patient  and  is 
with  the  student  during  the  whole  operation.  Each  student  gives  a 
minimum  of  fifteen  anesthesias.  Third  course  students  receive  a 
short  lecture  course  in  anesthesia  which  covers  one  hour  a  week  for 
a  trimester.  They  are  taught  the  theory  and  practice  of  giving  anes- 
thetics, the  choice  of  an  anesthetic,  and  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. Thus  the  student  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the  technique 
of  giving  anesthetics  during  the  clinics  of  his  fourth  year.  Dr. 
Weaver. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  GYNECOLOGY. 
Professor  George  A.   Wilcox. 
Doctor  C.  I.  Bryans. 
Doctor  Geo.  T.  Home. 

1.  Fourth  year.  Principles  of  Gynecology.  A  recitation  and 
lecture  course  covering  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female 
pelvic  organs  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  gynecology.  Sixty- 
six  hours.     Prof.  Wilcox  and  Dr.  Bryans. 

2.  Fourth  year.  Clinical  Gynecology.  A  course  in  the  clinical 
examination  and  diagnosis  of  cases  in  the  out-patient  department. 
Every  patient  entering  this  department  is  submitted  to  a  gynecol- 
ogical examination;  3,008  patients  were  treated  during  the  teach- 
ing days  of  the  past  session.     Drs.  Bryans  and  Home. 

3.  Fourth  year.  Operative  Gynecology.  This  work  is  carried 
on  along  with  the  general  surgery  by  the  section  assigned  to  surgi- 
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cal   duty   in   the   hospital.      Thirty-three   periods   are   set   aside   for 
operative  gynecological  clinics.     Prof.     Wilcox. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

Professor  Joseph  E.  Allen. 

Doctor  C.  H.  Weaver. 

Doctor  Andrew  J.  Kilpatrick. 

Doctor  J.  M.  Caldwell. 

Doctor  Hinton  C.  Eve. 

Believing  that  only  when  didactic  work  is  supplemented  by  actual 
experience  can  the  student  obtain  the  necessary  efficiency  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  practice  of  obstetrics,  this  department  has  made 
every  endeavor  to  develop  its  clinical  resources.  A  full  time  teacher, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Weaver,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Lying-in  Hospital,  has 
complete  charge  of  the  out-patient  obstetrical  service.  Experience 
during  the  past  year  warrants  the  assertion  that  during  the  session 
of  1914-1915  each  fourth  student  will  actually  deliver  at  least 
twenty  cases,  besides  assisting  at  many  deliveries  in  the  obstetrical 
wards  of  the  University  Hospital. 

1.  Didactic. 

(a)  Third  year.  Recitations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  female  or- 
gans of  generation  and  the  physiology  of  pregnancy.  One  hour  per 
week  first  and  second  trimesters.     Dr.  Kilpatrick. 

Manikin  work.  One  hour  per  week  during  third  trimester. 
Mechanism  and  technique  of  normal  delivery  alone  being  taught. 
Dr.  Caldwell. 

Lectures  and  quizzes  on  the  management  of  normal  pregnancy 
and  labor  throughout  the  year.     One  hour  per  week.     Prof.  Allen. 

(b)  Fourth  year.  Lectures  and  recitations  on  obstetrical  opera- 
tions and  the  management  of  abnormal  labor.  One  hour  per  week. 
Prof.  Allen. 

Manikin  work.  Two  hours  per  week  for  one  trimester.  The 
students  are  taught  all  operative  deliveries,  including  breech,  exter- 
nal and  internal  podalic  version,  low,  medium  and  high  forceps,  em- 
bryotomy, decapitation,  etc.     Dr.  Weaver. 

2.  Clinical. 

(a)  Out-Patient  Obstetric  Service.  Each  senior  student  serves 
in  the  out-patient  obstetrical  service  at  least  one  month.  During 
this  time  he  attends  personally  all  maternity  cases,  whether  at  term 
or  premature,  including  abortions.  The  character  of  the  material 
in  the  out-patient  department  insures  a  variety  of  experience. 

Careful  ante-partum  histories  of  all  patients  are  taken  by  stu- 
dents and   preserved.      Patients  are   seen   regularly  either   at   their 
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homes  or  in  the  clinic,  examinations  of  urine,  blood,  etc.,  are  made, 
dietetic  treatment  instituted,  and  needed  ante-partum  instructions 
given. 

Pelvimetry  is  done  on  each  clinical  patient,  and  each  student  is 
taught  this  procedure  practically. 

During  the  progress  of  labor  the  student  keeps  accurate  account 
of  the  duration  of  each  stage  and  everything  of  importance  that 
develops  as  the  case  progresses.  Upon  his  return  to  the  hospital  he 
writes  up  the  labor  in  detail,  including  measurements  and  general 
description  of  the  child.  After  delivery  patients  are  visited  at  least 
once  a  day  for  nine  days. 

Toxaemic  and  operative  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  treatment;  the  others  are  taken  care  of  in  their  homes.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  deliver  at  least  fifteen  maternity  cases  and 
attend  them  through  the  puerperium.     Dr.  Weaver. 

(b)  Hospital  Service.  During  the  period  of  their  assignment  to 
the  out-patient  service  students  are  required  to  live  in  the  hospital 
so  as  to  be  within  reach  at  all  times.  There  they  deliver  the  uncom- 
plicated cases  and  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  difficult  and 
operative  cases.  Their  whole  work  is  done  under  constant  and  care- 
ful supervision  and  direction.  Prof.  Allen  and  Doctors  Kilpatrick, 
Caldwell  and  Eve. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OTO-LARYXGOLOGY. 

Professor  James  M.  Hull. 
Professor  T.  E.  Oertel. 
Professor  W.  C.  Kellogg. 
Professor  W.  C.  Lyle. 

1.  Third  year.  Principles  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngol- 
ogy. Instruction  in  these  branches  is  given  by  means  of  didactic  lec- 
tures, clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Diseases  of  the  organs 
of  special  sense  are  covered  in  a  systematic  way,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  pathology  and  diagnosis.  One  hour  a  week,  33  hours. 
Prof.  Hull. 

2.  Fourth  year.  Ophthalmic  Surgery.  A  course  in  the  operative 
treatment  of  eye  diseases  and  injuries.  One  hour  a  week,  first  trime- 
ster, 11  hours.     Prof.  Oertel. 

3.  Fourth  year.  Surgery  of  the  Ear.  A  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  the  principles  of  otologic  surgery.  One  hour  a 
week,  second  trimester,  11  hours.     Prof.  Lyle. 

4.  Fourth  year.  Laryngology.  A  course  in  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  defects  of  the  nose  and  throat.  One  hour  a 
week,  third  trimester,  11  hours.     Prof.  Kellogg. 
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5.  Third  year.     Clinical.      A   continuous   service   in   polyclinic. 
Practical  training  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat.     Instruction  in  the   use  of  special  diagnosis 
instruments.     During  the  last  session  2,006  patients  were  treated  in 
this  department.     Professors  Hull,  Oertel,  Kellogg  and  Lyle. 

6.  Fourth  year.  Clinical  Surgery.  This  course  consists  of  work 
done  in  the  operating  rooms  of  the  hospitals.  Operations  in  this 
department  will  be  attended  by  a  group  of  the  students  assigned  to 
the  surgical  service.  One  hour  a  week  for  whole  session,  33  hours. 
Professors  Lyle,  Kellogg,  Oertel  and  Hull. 

AUGUSTA,  A  NOTED  HEALTH  RESORT. 

Augusta,  the  seat  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  is  noted  as  a  winter  health  resort.  Its  mean  temperature 
for  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February  and 
March  is  higher  than  that  of  the  celebrated  health  resorts  of  the 
Mediterranean — Cannes,  Nice  and  Mentone — the  mean  temperature 
of  Augusta  for  a  long  number  of  years  having  been  51.4  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Augusta  also  possesses  advantages  over  Cannes  and 
Mentone  in  point  of  mean  relative  humidity,  that  of  Augusta  being 
68.9;  Cannes,  72.4;  Mentone,  72.4. 

In  combined  points  of  mean  winter  temperature  and  mean  relative 
humidity,  Augusta  possesses  advantages  over  any  city  in  America, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  medical  college.  These  advantages  should 
especially  appeal  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  a 
more  northern  climate. 

BOARD. 

Board  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Medical  College  at  prices 
ranging  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  week. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Each  student  is  strongly  advised  to  purchase  a  microscope  at  the 
beginning  of  his  medical  course.  Experience  has  shown  that  those 
students  who  own  their  own  microscopes  do  better  work  than  those 
who  do  not.  The  price,  completely  equipped,  ranges  from  $50.00  to 
$75.00.  Those  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  whole  price  at  one  time 
may  distribute  the  payments  over  four  years. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Text-books,  instruments,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  from  $25.00  to  $50.00 
a  year,  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  store. 
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LIST   OF   TEXT-BOOKS. 

ANATOMY. — Cunningham. 

ANATOMY. — Campbell. 

HISTOLOGY.— Bailey. 

EMBRYOLOGY. — Bailey  &  Miller. 

NEUROLOGY.— Villinger. 

CHEMISTRY. — Holland. 

BACTERIOLOGY. — Hiss  &  Zinsser. 

PHYSIOLOGY.— Howell. 

PATHOLOGY. — Adami. 

PHARMACOLOGY. — Cushny. 

SURGERY.— DaCosta. 

SURGERY. — Stewart. 

ORTHOPEDICS. — Bradford-Lovett. 

EYE.— May. 

EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT.— Packard. 

MEDICINE. — Osier. 

PEDIATRICS. — Holt. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL.— Taylor,  Case  Histories. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL.— White,  Psychiatry. 

DERMATOLOGY.— Schamberg. 

OBSTETRICS.— Edgar. 

OBSTETRICS. — Williams. 

GYNECOLOGY. — Gilliam. 

GRADUATES  OF  1914. 

Alexander  S.  Blanchard  Homer  A.  McElroy. 

Thomas  P.  Brown.  Robert  C.  Montgomery. 

James  H.  Butler.  James  L.  Nevil. 

Dell  C.  Colson.  Erie  T.  Newsom. 

John  R.  Fowler.  James  L.  Sample. 

William  A.  Hagins.  Eugene  M.  Walker. 

Charles  W.  Harper.  Joseph  W.  Wallace.  * 

Etheredge  J.  Hall.  Fritz  Lee  Ware. 

James  A.  Johnson.  Lemuel  T.  Waters. 

Linton  Cobb  McAfee.  Talmadge  S.  Wilson. 
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GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


CALENDAR,  1914-15. 
First  Term 

Begins  8:00  A.  M.,  September  23,  1914;   ends  January  31,  1915. 

Entrance  Examinations  and  Re-examinations  begin  September  14, 
1914.  Schedule  of  these  examinations  will  be  mailed  to  appli- 
cants after  August  1,  1914. 

Christmas  vacation  begins  at  11  A.  M.,  December  23,  1914;  ends 
8:00  A.  M.,  January  4,  1915. 

Examinations  to  remove  Second  Term  Deficiencies  of  the  previous 
session  will  be  held  during  the  week  beginning  January  4, 
1915. 

Second  Term. 

Begins  8:00  A.  M.,  February  1,  1915;  ends  June  9,  1915. 
Commencement  Day,  Wednesday,  June  9,  1915. 

By  order  of  the  Borad  of  Trustees,  the  only  Holidays  to  be  observed 
are  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Memorial  Day  (April  26th). 


The  Departments  of  the  School  are  as  follows: 

Architecture Prof.  F.  P.  Smith. 

Chemistry Prof.  W.   H.   Emerson. 

Engineering  Chemistry Prof.  W.  H.  Emerson. 

Civil  Engineering Prof.  T.  P.  Branch. 

Drawing Prof.  J.  S.  Coon. 

English Prof.  S.   S.   Wallace. 

Electrical  Engineering Prof.  H.  P.  Wood. 

Experimental  Engineering Prof.  J.  N.  G.  Nesbit. 

Geology Prof.  W.   S.   Kell. 

Mathematics Prof.    Floyd    Field. 

Mechanical  Engineering Prof.  J.  S.  Coon. 

Modern  Languages Prof..  J.  B.  Crenshaw. 

Physical  Culture Dr.  W.  A.  Jackson. 

Physics Prof.   J.    B.   Edwards. 

Textile  Engineering Prof.   W.   N.   Randle. 


Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  are  given  in: 

Architecture  Electrical   Engineering. 

Chemistry.  Mechanical  Engineering,  and 

Engineering  Chemistry.  Textile  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering. 
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Certificates  are  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  two  year's 
work  in  Architecture  and  Special  Textile. 

The  School  has  a  superior  equipment  in  its  wood,  smith  and 
machine  shops  and  foundry.  Its  Chemical,  Electrical,  Experimental 
and  Physical  Laboratories,  Field  and  Office  Instruments  and  Archi- 
tectural Models  and  Drawings  are  as  complete  as  any  in  the  south; 
they  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  are  kept  up  to  date. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  equipment,  the  Georgia  School  of 
Technology  is  the  possessor  of: 

The  handsome  Carnegie  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Joseph  Brown  Whitehead  Memorial  Hospital  with  its  organi- 
zation of  Physician  and  trained  nurses,  where  the  health  of  the 
students  is  looked  after. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  friends  of 
the  School.     This  is  the  students'  very  own. 

The  A.  French  Textile  School,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Aaron 
French,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  whose  gifts  made  possible  the  begin- 
ning and  whose  generosity  continued  to  help  until  his  death.  This 
is  a  complete  school  of  cotton  manufacture. 

For  information  concerning  any  of  the  Departments,  address 
Dr.  K.   G.   Mathewson,  President,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  fifteen  free  scholarships. 

These  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence 
in  character  and  preparation,  and  time  of  entrance. 

The  amount  of  tuition  charged  to  the  excess  of  fifteen  from  a 
county  of  this  State  is  $25.00  per  annual  session. 

Residents  of  other  States  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $100.00  per  year  in 
addition  to  the  fees  of  $25.00  and  $5.00  mentioned  below. 

Every  student,  of  whatever  place  of  residence,  pays  an  annual  fee 
of  $25.00  to  cover  contingent  expenses.  Half  of  this  amount  is 
payable  on  entrance,  and  the  remainder  on  or  before  February  2. 
1915. 

A  contingent  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  to  be  deposited  with 
the  treasurer  on  entrance,  to  cover  injury  done  College  buildings 
or  furniture,  which  sum  will  be  returned  to  the  student  on  leaving, 
if  not  forfeited. 

All  students  not  residing  at  home  will  pay  a  medical  fee  of  $5.00 
per  term,  which  fee  will  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  new 
hospital. 
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All  students  will  be  required  to  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term:  — 

$12.50  of  the  annual  fee. 

$5.00   damage   fee,   unless   already   deposited. 

$12.50  of  the  tuition  fee,  if  subject  to  tuition. 

$5.00  medical  fee. 

And  on  or  before  February  1,  1915. 

$12.50  of  the  annual  fee. 

$12.50  of  the  tuition  fee,  if  subject  to  tuition. 

$5.00  medical  fee. 

Residents  of  other  States  are  subject  to  the  above  requirements, 
substituting  $50.00  for  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fee  per  half  year. 

Each  member  of  the  Senior  class  must  pay  a  diploma  fee  of  $5.00 
before  graduating. 

"Examinations  at  other  than  the  regular  examination  times  will 
be  granted  in  exceptional  cases  only  and  by  Faculty  action.  A  fee 
of  $2.00  will  be  charged  in  all  such  cases." 

A  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  to  old  students  reporting  late  for 
registration,  without  a  valid  excuse. 

Until  the  above  requirements  are  complied  with,  no  student  will 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  duties  and  recitations  of  his  class. 

The  student  is  advised  to  defer  the  purchase  of  drawing  instru- 
ments and  materials  until  he  can  have  the  direction  of  the  profes- 
sors in  their  selection.     The  prices  range  from  $8.00  to  $15.00. 

Text-books  and  stationery  can  be  purchased  from  the  School 
Quartermaster  at  reasonable  rates.  The  student  is  advised,  how- 
ever, to  bring  such  scientific  books  as  he  may  possess. 

No  fees  are  refunded  to  students  who  are  required  to  leave  for 
deficiency  in  conduct,  in  shop  or  mill  work,  or  in  studies,  or  who 
may  withdraw  for  any  reason,  exscept  for  disabling  sickness,  prop- 
erly certified  to  by  a  reputable  physician.  In  the  latter  event,  an 
equitably  prorated  amount  will  be  refunded,  provided  the  student  is 
not  able  to  return  to  the  School  before  the  end  of  the  term  in  which 
he  withdraws. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DORMITORY  REGULATIONS. 

The  students  of  the  School  have  a  record  for  good  conduct  unsur- 
passed by  any  corps  in  the  country. 

They  are  required  to  obey  but  few  regulations,  the  authorities 
bearing  in  mind  the  development  and  best  interest  of  the  student 
body. 

Every  man  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  in  a  gentlemanly  man- 
ner. When  he  fails  in  this  and  convinces  the  authorities  that  he 
has  not  come  to  work,  his  parents  are  requested  to  withdraw  him. 
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Special  Textile  students  and  students  having  but  few  lessons  to 
prepare  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  dormitories. 

All  students  in  the  Apprentice  and  Freshman  classes  who  do  not 
reside  with  their  parents,  near  relatives,  or  bona-fide  guardians 
legally  appointed,  are  required  to  board  in  the  School  dormitories. 

This  regulation  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  advantages  and  protection  afforded  by 
the  dormitories  to  students  of  the  two  lower  classes,  and  all  such 
students  as  are  physically  or  otherwise  unable  to  comply  with  the 
law,  will  not  be  retained  in  the  school. 

Only  two  men  will  be  assigned  to  a  room,  and  students  of  the 
higher  classes  will  not  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  until 
all  eligible  lower  classmen  have  been  assigned  rooms.  Students 
to  the  number  of  sixty,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  School,  how- 
ever, will  be  accommodated  with  table  board  in  the  dining  hall  at  the 
rate  of  $12.00  each  per  month — the  privilege  to  be  accorded  in  the 
order  of  application. 

Patrons  or  prospective  patrons  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion with  the  printed  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School. 

LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

N.  E.  HARRIS,  Chairman Macon,  Ga. 

W.  B.  MILES Atlanta,  Ga. 

GEORGE   WINSHIP Atlanta,   Ga. 

N.  P.  PRATT Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  G.  NOWELL Monroe,  Ga. 

E.  R.  HODGSON,  JR Athens,  Ga. 

GEORGE  J.  BALDWIN Savannah,  Ga. 

G.  F.  GOBER,  Ex-Officio Marietta,  Ga. 

W.  E.  SIMMONS,  Ex-Officio Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

CLARK  HOWELL,  JR.,  Ex-Officio Atlanta,  Ga. 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

KENNETH  GORDON  MATHESON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EMERSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Dean. 

THOMAS  PETTUS  BRANCH,  B.E.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

HUGH  HARRIS  CALDWELL,  A.B.,  Associate  Registrar. 

JAMES  SAMUEL  AKERS,  Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  ANDREW  JACKSON,  M.D.,  School  Physician. 

SAMUEL  STUART  WALLACE,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Superintendent  of  Dor- 
mitories. 

JOSEPH  NEWTON  GRAY  NESBIT,  E.E.,  M.E.,  Dean  of  the  Night 
School. 

ALLAN  BENTON  MORTON,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  Summer  School. 
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for  girls  they  are  damitted  only  as  day  pupils.     Since  the  organiza- 

WAYNE  SAILLEY  KELL,  E.M.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

LAURA  HAMMOND,  Librarian. 

JULIA  HAMMOND,  Assistant  Librarian. 

HARRY  FULCHER  COMER,  B.S.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 

A. 
HENRY   BASCOM  WATTS,   B.A.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Y.   M. 

C.  A. 
HARRY  G.  ADAMS,  Secretary  to  the  President. 
GERTRUDE  ADAMS,  Stenographer  to  the  President. 
ESTELLE  ALLEN,  Stenographer  to  the  Registrar. 
AUGUSTUS  GEORGE  ALLEN,  Steward  of  the  Dining  Hall. 


FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

KENNETH  GORDON  MATHESON,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  EMERSON,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try. 

JOHN  SAYLOR  COON,  M.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering; Superintendent  of  Shops. 

THOMAS  PETTUS  BRANCH,  B.E,.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

JOSEPH  NEWTON  GRAY  NESBIT,  E.E.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Exper- 
imental Engineering. 

JESSE  BOLAND  EDWARDS,  B.S.,  E.  and  M.E.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics. 

WILLIAM  NATHAN  RANDLE,  Graduate  of  Philadelphia  Textile 
School;  Director  of  A.  French  Textile  School;  Professor  of  Tex- 
tile Engineering. 

JOHN  BASCOM  CRENSHAW,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages. 

SAMUEL  STUART  WALLACE  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
English. 

HARRY  PETERMAN  WOOD,  B.S.,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

FLOYD  FIELD,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FRANCIS  PALMER  SMITH,  B.S.,  in  Arch.,  Professor  of  Architecture 

WILLIAM  ANDREW  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Director  of  Physical  Culture; 
School  Physician. 

RICHARD  HENRY  LOWNDES,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

GILBERT  HILLHOUSE  BOGGS,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  GILMER  PERRY,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM  VERNON  SKILES,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 
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WAYLEE  SAILLEY  KELL,  E.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy 
and  Geology. 

ELBERT  WILLIS  GRIFFIN  BOOGHER,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  English. 

ALLAN  BENTON  MORTON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

EDMUND  WBYMON  CAMP,  B.S.,  in  T.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Textile  Engineering;  Assistant  Director  of  Textiles. 

♦LAWRENCE  WASHINGTON  MURPHY,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

ELMER  TAYLOR  MCCARTHY,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Draw- 
ing. 

WILLIAM  STOCKTON  NELMS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 

ARTHUR  RAYMOND  PERRINE,  B.S.,  E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering. 

HARRY  HEBDEN,  Instructor  in  Textile  Engineering. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  JONES,  B.S.  in  T.  E.,  Instructor  in  Textile  En- 
gineering and   Dyeing. 

JEREMIAH  BASCOM  REEVES,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

JAMES  HERBERT  GAILEY,  M.S.  in  Arch.,  Instructor  in  Architec- 
ture. 

EDWARD  JOSEPH  DUCEY,  B.S.  in  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

EDWARD  CHARLES  GRUEN,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

HERBERT  ALBERT  WEISS,  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing. 

JAMES  HUGH  McKEE,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

ARTHUR  HAMMOND  ARMSTRONG,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

BENJAMIN  BERGEN  STRANG,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

SHIRLEY  ERNEST  FIELD,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

WILLIAM  FERGUS  KERNAN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Language. 

JOHN  LAURENCE  DANIEL,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  ANDERSON  ALEXANDER,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics. 

**HARRISON  SAMUEL  McCRARY,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Instructor  in 
Architecture. 

HORATIO  HUGHES,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

PAUL  STANLEY  WOODWARD,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Instructor  of  Chemistry. 

DAVID  MELVILLE  SMITH,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics. 

DAVID  LESLIE  STAMY,  A.B.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics. 

WIGHTMAN  SAMUEL  BECKWITH,  A.B.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics. 

*Absent  on  leave. 
**Resigned. 
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JOHN  HENRY  SHROEDER,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Instructor  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

ROBERT  EMERSON  MELL,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  of  Experimen- 
tal Engineering. 

PHILIP  TRAMMELL  SHUTZE,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Instructor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

THOMAS  RANDLE  WEEMS,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

EDWARD  BENBOW  MARTINDALE,  Principal  Foreman;  Foreman 
of  Machine  Shop. 

HORACE  ALONZO  THOMPSON,  Foreman  of  Smith  Shop. 

WILLIAM  VAN  HOUTEN,  Foreman  of  Foundry. 

JOHN  HENRY  HENIKA,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop. 

WILLIAM  FELDER  GRIFFIN,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop;  Chief 
Engineer. 

HOMER  HARLAN  NORMAN,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

WILLIAM  CLEVELAND  ADAMSON,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

HENRY  PRINTUP,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

DAVID  ERNEST  PHILPOTT,  Instructor  in  Textile  Engineering. 

JOSEPH  WARREN  PATILLO,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 

AUGUSTUS  THEODORE  PEACOCK,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop. 

STEWART  BYRD,  Student  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

FRANK  SAYLE  ANDREWS,  Student  Assistant  in  Chemical  Labora- 
tory. 

JOHN  MILTON  REIFSNIDER,  JR.,  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

CLAUDE  EDWARD  HOUSTON,  Student  Assistant  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

ROSCOE  TATE  ANTHONY,  Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

The   President  is   ex-omcio   a  member   of  all   standing   committees. 
Absences. — Professors  Perry, Crenshaw  and  Wood. 
Accredited  Schools. — Professors  Branch,   Field  and  Edwards. 
Athletics. — Professors  Randle,  Nesbit  and  Dr.  Jackson. 
Buildings  and  Grounds. — Professors  Coon  and  Lowndes. 
Committee   on    Standing. — Professors   Emerson,    Skiles   and    Boggs. 
Courses  of  Study. — Professors  Emerson,  Branch  and  Skiles. 
Honor  System. — Professors  Emerson,  WTallace  and  Crenshaw. 
Library. — Professors  Boggs,  Perry  and  Wood. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — Professors  Emerson,    Branch  and  Randle. 
Schedule  Committee. — Professors  Branch,  Randle  and  Crenshaw. 
Commencement    Program. — Professors    Wallace,    Crenshaw,    Perry, 
Skiles,  Boogher  and  Morton. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 


Adams,  A.   D.   _   _   _   _   _Newton 

Adams,  W.  S.,  Jr. Tenn. 

Andrews,  F.  S. S.  C. 

Anthony,  R.  T. Florida 

Armstrong,  W.  R.  _  _  _  Fulton 
Arrington,  E.  H.  _  _  -Richmond 
Atkinson,   R.   C.    _   _    _    -Coweta 

Barron,  H.  T. DeKalb 

Eauer,  R.  L. Fulton 

Biggers,  J.  J.  W.   _   _  Muscogee 

Boland,  L.  CM. Fulton 

Brooks,  F.   P. Chatham 

Brooks,  O.  L. DeKalb 

Brown,  M.  L.,  Jr.  _  _  _  DeKalb 
Chapman,  E.  L.   _  _   _  _   _  Bibb 

Chapman,  G.  A. DeKalb 

Claxton,  W.  L. _  _  Macon 

Clayton,   M.    M.    _    _   _    _   Fulton 

Cone,  M.  S. Baldwin 

Conklin,   W.   E.   _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Connell,  E.  W. Fulton 

DeLorme,  A.  C. S.  C. 

Dillingham,  C  W. Fulton 

Dunwoody,  W.  E.,  Jr.  _  _  Bibb 
Epps,  C.   _______  _Clarke 

Everhart,  E.,  Jr. Fulton 

Fisher,  C.  W. Texas 

Fitsimmons,  W.  H. S.  C. 

Forester,  D.  M. Illinois 

Freeman,   S.   _____   _  Floyd 

Gaines,  F.  C. _  Hart 

Gibson,  T.  A. Laurens 

Graybill,  L.  A. Washington 

Hardy,  L.  S. Chatham 

Harless    F.  E. Florida 

Kearne,  W.  D.  _  _  _  _  _  Tenn. 
Howe,   M.   C    _   _    _    _   Haralson 

Howell,  R.  S. Greene 

Hurlbut,  D.  L. Tenn. 

Jackson,  W.  H. Richmond 


Jones,  D.  C.  _______  Lee 

Jordan,  G.  W. Pulaski 

Kaufman,  L.  _____  _  Fulton 

Kreider,  F.  B. Florida 

Law,  J.  D. Fulton 

Lawton,  M.  P. Fulton 

Leinbach,  J.  R.  _  _  _  _  Walker 

Logan,  J.  A.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Chatham 
Lott,   M.  W.   _____   _  Ware 

McCullough,   H.   K.   _   _   _  Texas 
Milner,  W.  J.,  Jr.   _   _   _   Fulton 
Mize,  T.   H.   _   _   _   _   _   Jackson 

Montague,  A.  F.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Moore,  J.  L.  _  _  _  _     Mississippi 

Moses,  A.  J.  _____  _  Coweta 

Peacock,  W.  C   _   _  _  _  Florida 

Pitchford,  J.  W. Fulton 

Pound,  M. Clarke 

Powell,    M.    H.    _    _    _    _    Grady 

Pye,  J.  W. Talbot 

Rahner,  M.  L.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Rand,  F.  L.  _  _  _   _   _  Alabama 

Ray,  G.  D. Hancock 

Reifsnider,    J.    M.,    Jr.    _    _    Md. 
Sehur,  M.  L.  _  _  _  _  _  Chatham 

Shackelford,  F.  L. Chatham 

Shackelford,   R.  A.    _   _   _   Tenn. 

Shepherd,  I.  B. Tenn. 

Slaton,  W.  M. Fulton 

Sloan,  P.  H. Chatham 

Smith,  B. Campbell 

Smith,  F.  H. Bulloch 

Talley,  T.  T.,  Jr. S.   C 

Tate,  J.   H.   _____   _   Elbert 

Titshaw,  E.   P.   _   _   _   _  Jackson 

Ware,  W.  A. DeKalb 

Warwick,  J.   F.    _   _   _    _   Fulton 

White,  R.  H.,  Jr. Fulton 

Whitehead,  E.  C. Fulton 

Whitner,  T    C,  Jr. Fulton 
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Whittier,  P.  F.   _ 

Williams,  E.  E.,  Jr. 

Williams,  L.  H.  _ 

Williams,  L.   P.    _ 


Fulton  Williamson,  R.  E. Jackson 

Fulton  Wilson,  J.  E.  _  _   _  _  _  Oconee 

Florida  Woodruff,  B.  H.,  Jr.  _  _  Newton 

.   White  Wright,  D.  B. Fulton 


JUNIOR 

Aichel,  S.  L. S.  C. 

Attridge,  O.  H. Tenn. 

Ballew,  W.  W. _  Polk 

Bannerman,  R.  L.  _  _  _  Florida 
Bass,  L.   B.    _____   _   Floyd 

Benton,  O.  M.  _  _  _  _  _  Jasper 

Boland,  C.  S. Fulton 

Brenner,  C.  P.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Burney,  C.  F.   _   _   _   _  _  Jasper 

Butterfield,  C.   M. Miss. 

Clarke,  H.  R. Fulton 

Clarke,  K.  A.  _  _  _  _  _  Catoosa 
Claxton,  J.  H.  _  _  _  _  _  Macon 

Clay,  R.  A. Walton 

Clements,  B. Meriwether 

Cox,  J.  W. Fulton 

Crofoot,  C.  S. Fulton 

Crutcher,  F.  B. Miss. 

Cutliff,  J.  M. Dougherty 

Daniel,  J.  H.  _  _  _  _  _  Jenkins 
Darby,  F.  W.  _  _  _  _  Toombs 
Davidson,  J.  L.   _   _  _   _   Brooks 

Dugan,  L.  N. Wilkinson 

Farkas,    P.    _    _    _    _    Dougherty 

Fielder,  K.  J. Polk 

Ford,  E.  S.  _  _  _  _  _  Louisiana 
Francis,  A    P.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Franklin,  C.  W. Bulloch 

Fulson,  H.  O. Fulton 

Gantt,  B.  J. Bibb 

Gardner,  J.   J.   _   _   _   _    _   Cobb 

Glover,  R.  P. N.  C. 

Goldman,  J.  A. _  Fulton 

Green,  S.  G.  _____   _  Jones 

Grimes,  C.  B.  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 

Hancock,  T.  P. Fulton 

Harlan,  H.  L.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Hathorn,  M.  J.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Holcomb,  P. Fulton 


CLASS. 

Howe,  K.  J.  _  _  _  _  _  Haralson 
Huie,  E.  L.  _____  _  Clayton 

Hunter,  H.  W. Tenn. 

Hutchinson,  J.  B. Coweta 

Jordan,  C.  L. Fulton 

Jordan,  H.  H.  _  _  _  _  _  Jasper 
Kellock,    M.   C.    _    _    _    _    Fulton 

Kwilecki,  W.  H. Decatur 

Lamar,  G.   B. S.  C. 

Landers,  J.  A.  _  _  _  _  _  Clayton 
Lang,  R.   M.  _   _   _   _   _  Camden 

Lucas,  J.  H. Whitfield 

McCullough,  W.  T.,  Jr.  _  Fulton 
McLemore,  W\  C.  _  Montgomery 
Malone,   R.   G.    _    _    _    _    Carroll 

Marshall,  W.  P. Chatham 

Marvin,  E.  W. S.  C. 

Means,  E.  B. Fulton 

Metcalf,  J.  L. Ohio 

Miller,  G.  A.,  Jr. Florida 

Montague,  E.  B.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Morgan,  W.  T.,  Jr. Bibb 

Newill,  E.  B.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Norman,  J.  M.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Osborn,  J.  B. Fulton 

Parker,  J.  L.  _____  _  Clarke 

Payne,   A.   A.   _   _   _    _   _   Troup 

Peloubet,  W.  F. N.  C. 

Perkins,  F.  A. Richmond 

Pharr,  M.  A.,  Jr. Wilkes 

Raffo,   D.    O.    _    _    _    _    _   Glynn 

Reed,  J.  C. Murray 

Ribble,  K.  P. Fulton 

Fobinson,  W.  M.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Robson,  J.  R. S.  C. 

Rogers,  H.  O.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Rolfe,  R    M.  _____  _  Texas 

Sams,  B   J. Fulton 

Seidell,  T.  G. DeKalb 
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Simmons,  J    A. Fulton 

Singleton,  P.  C. Florida 

Sloan,  W.  P. Henry 

Smith,   B.    D.    _    _    _    _    _    Troup 

Sneed,  P.  C. Fulton 

Sparks,  G.  H. Campbell 

Strickland,   J.  J.   Jr.   _   _   Clarke 

Stumberg,  W.  R. Texas 

Sutton,  J.  P. DeKalb 

Terrell,  L.  S. Clayton 

Thompson,  R.  S.  _  _ Fulton 

Troy,  W.  A. Bibb 

Tucker,  W.  K. Dawson 

Turner,  J.  W. Floyd 


T  witty,  J.  J.  _  _  _   _  _  Mitchell 
Underwood,  J.  C.  _  _  _  Decatur 

Vaughan,  V.  G. Texas 

Vinson,  P.  W. Florida 

Walton,  R.  V. Richmond 

Watters,  L.  G. _  Floyd 

Watts,  C.  S. Fulton 

Westbrook,  J.  R. Whitfield 

White,  F.  M. Richmond 

Wier,  V.  N. Clarke 

Witherington,  LP. N.  C. 

Wood,  CM. Fulton 

Zellner,  L.  C.  _  _  _  _  _  Monroe 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Aiken,  M.  K.  _  _  _  _  _  Glynn 
Arnold,   G.    R.    _    _    _    _    Fayette 

Barker,  G.  R. Fulton 

Battle,  R.,  Jr. Fulton 

Beard,   P.   E.   _   _   _   _   Muscogee 

Benedict,  L.  K. Florida 

Bond,   B.   C. DeKalb 

Boone,  L.  L.,  Jr. N.  C. 

Bowden,  H. Meriwether 

Boyd,  R.  _______  Bartow 

Bradley,  F. Ala. 

Branson,  G.  R.  _  _  _  _  Tenn. 
Brantley,   E.   P.    _   _   _   _   Pierce 

Brown,  C.  R. W.  Va. 

Bryan,  P.  D.  _  _  _  _  _  Spalding 

Burbank,  M.  W. Fulton 

Burge,  F.  D. Fulton 

Calnan,   J.   J.    _   _    _    _   _   Glynn 

Carlson,  H.  F. Florida 

Carman,  E.  H.,  Jr. Fulton 

Cheney,  H.  W.  _  _  _  Lownaes 
Cluis,  F.   V    _____   _Fulton 

Coiner,  M.  D. N.  C. 

Collins,   H.   T.    _ N.   C. 

Cook,  S.  A.  _  _  _  _  —  Newton 
Council,  A.  A.  _  _  _  _  Telfair 
Cox,   C.   C.   _____   _   Fulton 

Creson,  R.  F. Tenn. 

Dancy,   H.   H.    _   _   _    _   _   Texas 


Denton,  C.  E.  _  _  _  _  _  Miss. 
Dunwoody,  J.  E.,  Jr.  _  _  Fulton 

Durant,  H     _ _  Fulton 

Eubank,  W.  B. Dodge 

Ferguson,  W.  J.,  Jr.  _  _  _  La. 
Flanagan,  H.  C.  _  _  _  _  Florida 

Fleet,  R.  S. Fulton 

Ford,  H.  C. . Miss. 

Fox,  F.  H. Tenn. 

Gardner,   C    S. _   Cobb 

Gartrell,  R.  D.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Gayle,  S.  A.  _  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 

Gee,   H.  W    _ _  Fulton 

Greer,  C.  M.  _  _  _  _  _  Douglass 
Goldman,  E.  L.  _  _  _  _Fulton 
Goree,  A.  W.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Grady,  H.  L.  _  _  _  _  _  Chatham 
Greene,    L.    E.    _____    S.    C. 

Greenfield,  J.  C,  Jr. Fulton 

Grist,   A.   C.    ______   S.    C. 

Gruber,  CM. Florida 

Hammond,  S.  R. S.  C. 

Hanes,  J.  C. Clayton 

Hardwick,  J.  G. Fulton 

Hardy,  H.  L. Coweta 

Hardy,  S.  H. Fulton 

Haris,  H.  H.  _____  _  Henry 

Hawkes,  W.  M.  _  _   _  _  Sumter 

Henderson,  T.  H.,  Jr.  _  Chatham 
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Henry,  H.   L.   _   _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Herrington,  H.  L. Richmond 

Holland,  M.  N. Fulton 

Holt,  E.  Y. Bibb 

Hooper,  F.  A.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Fulton. 

Hope,  W. Fulton 

Houstoun,    C.    E._    _    _    _    _   Md. 

Howard,  A.  C. Fulton 

Howe,   S.    P.    _____    _    Bibb 

Huber,  C.  C. Colquitt 

Hunt,   J.   P.   _____    _  Tenn. 

Kutchings,  F.  C. Colquitt 

Illges,  A.,  Jr.  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Jackson,  E.  M.  _  _  _  -Richmond 
Johnston,   P.  N.   _   _   _   _   Upson 

J.»nes,  R.  M. _  _  Spalding 

Jordan,  R.  C.  _______  La. 

Kauder,  W.   F.   _   _  _  _  _  Tenn. 

Kiplinger,  C.  G. Fulton 

Kirkpatrick,  T.  P. DeKalb 

Landers,    D.    W.    _    _    _    Bartow 

Lawwill,  J.  A. Ky. 

Lee,   K.    _______    Mexico 

Lester,  R.  E.  _____  _  Grady 

Lowi,  A.  R. Miss. 

Lucas,  J.,  Jr.  _____  S.  C. 
McLin,  J.  B.  _  _  _  _  _  Florida 
McNulty,  R.  H.   _   _   _   Muscogee 

Manley,  H.  P. Whitfield 

Manning,  W.  L.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Mansfield,  L.  E.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Martin,  W.  B.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Mellicamp,  J.  P.  _  _  _  Fulton 
Merriam,   F.   F.   _   _    _   _   Fulton 

Merrill,  K.  A. Florida 

Miller,   R.  M.   _   _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Mitchell,  E.  J. Colorado 

Moore,  J.  S.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Spalding 
Morrison,  D.  E.  _  _  _  _  _  Dade 
Munoz,  F.  M.  _  _    _  _  _  Florida 

Ochmig,  E.  W. Tenn. 

Paden,   R.   S.    _    _   _   _    _   Fulton 

Palen,  Wm.  E. Floyd 

Pitts,  J.  N. Newton 


Ponder,  C.  B.,  Jr. Fulton 

Rainey,  H.  W.  _  _  _  _  Schley 
Ramsey,  J.  B.  _  _  _  _  _  Tenn. 
Raybon,  P.  F.  _  _  _  _  _  Wayne 
Reilley,  I.  Jr.,  _____  Tenn. 
Reilby,  I.  J.   _____   _  Tenn. 

Riley,  J.  A S.  C. 

Rountree,  A.  J.  _ Brooks 

Sanchen,  H.  H.  _  _  _  Richmond 
Scott,    H.    H.    _____    _    Cuba 

Sellars,  P.  B. S.  C. 

Semmes,  L.  D.   _   _   _   _   _  Tenn. 

Smith,  D.  O     Jr. Fulton 

Smith,    H.    G.    _    _    _    _    _    Early 

Smith,  J.   S La. 

Span,  I. Chatham 

Stanley,   E.   A.   _   _    _   _  Thomas 

Stevens,  C.   S.   _   _   _   _  _  Troup 

Stoffregen,    C.    W.    _    _    _    Floyd 
Street,  J.  L.   _____   _   Miss. 

Stumberg,  B.  G.  _  _  _  _  Jackson 

Sullivan,  M.  A. S.  C. 

Summerlin,   I.  W.    _    _   Haralson 

Taylor,  F.  B. Florida 

Taylor,  G.   C.   _   _ Fulton 

Thomas,  W.   W. N.   C. 

Thompson,  J.  E.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Thornton,  J.  R.  _  _  _  _Greene 
Tilman,  I.  H.  _  _  _  _  Lowndes 
Tisinger,  T.  F.  _  _  _  _  Carroll 
Trawick,  C.  B.  _  _  _  _  Hancock 
Victoreen,   C.  J.   _   _   _   _   _  Ala. 

Walden,  CO. Washington 

Watts,  J.  R. Fulton 

Weddell,   R. Fulton 

Williams,  A.   L. Fla. 

Williams,  T.   H.,  Jr. Fulton 

Wilson,  L.  A.   _   _   _   _  _  Fulton 

Wolcott,  J.  W. Spalding 

Woodard,  A.  P. Tenn. 

Woodruff,  L.  F. Muscogee 

Wooten,  W.  L. Columbia 

Yopp,  P.  R.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Wren,  W.  J.,  Jr. Jefferson 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Alford,  J.  A.   _   _   _   _   Gwinnett 

Anderson,  W.  A. Florida 

Andrews,  J.  F. New  Mexico 

Aubrey,  W.  H.  _  _     _  _  Bartow 

Bailey,  T.  L.,  Jr. Pulaski 

Ball,  J.  S. Butts 

Barnes,   E.   V.    _____    _   Bibb 

Barnes,  R.  E.  _____  _    Tenn. 

Barry,  E.  J. DeKalb 

Eattson,  J.  M.   _   _ Floyd 

Beck,  P.  W.,  Jr. Fulton 

Benton,  C.  C.  _  _  _  _  Jasper 

Berry,   M.   R.   _   _   _ Pike 

Berry,  T.  H.  _____  _  Floyd 

Bidwell,  R.  L. Fulton 

Bird,  S. Effingham 

Blake,  D.  P. Pike 

Blount,  A.  H.,  Jr. Burke 

Brantley,  E.  B. Tenn. 

Breen,  R.  E. Wayne 

Brim,  S.  A. Terrell 

Brooks,  C.  A.  _  _  _  _  Laurens 
Burdick,  G.  F.  _  _  _  _  Hancock 
Burgess,  B.  H.   _   _   _   _  DeKalb 

Burghard,  F.  H. Florida 

Burks,  H. Fayette 

Burrus,  E.  P.  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Busch,   L.    R.    _    _    _    _    Laurens 

Bush,  C.  T. Pike 

Calbeck,  C.  _____  _  Gordon 

Callanan,  R.  F. W.  Va. 

Carpenter,  W.  G. Coweta 

Carter,   J.   C.   _____   _   Hall 

Casey,  W.  C. Tenn. 

Clarkson,  J.  L.  _ Fulton 

Cloud,  F.  J. N.   C. 

Cobb,   T.   R.   R.   _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Colborn,  C.  G. Fulton 

Cole,  R.  T.  _  _  _  _  _  Coweta 
Coleman,   T.   E.    _    _    __   _   Bibb 

Collins,  V. Fulton 

Colquitt,  W.  W. Fla. 

Coney,  W.   D.   _   _   _   _   _   Glynn 


Conrad,  T.  W. Fla. 

Conway,  H.  P.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Couch,  R.  L.  _ _  Tenn. 

Cowles,  A.  C. Fulton 

Crawley,  E.  H.,  Jr.  _  _  _  -Ware 

Crenshaw,  T.  H.,  Jr. Fulton 

Crosby,  W.  L. Fla. 

Crowell,  W.  R. Muscogee 

Cushman,  G.  H.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Tenn. 

Dasher,  R. Mitchell 

Dawes,   E.   E. _   Fulton 

Delbridge,  T.  J. Fulton 

Del  Vecchio,  E.  J. Tenn. 

Dennis,  F.  S. Bibb 

Dickey,  W.  C. Fulton 

Dittmar,  L.   D.  _   _   _   _   _  Texas 

Donaldson,  H.  I.  _ Bulloch 

Downing,  J.  F.  _  _ Fulton 

Drake,  C.   G.   _   _   _   _   Campbell 

Ducey,   C.  L.   _____   _   Ohio 

Duggan,  W.  B.  _  _  _  Wilkinson 
Eastman,  E.   G.   _   _   _   _  Rabun 

Edwards,  J.  B. S.  C. 

Ellis,  J.  L.,  Jr.  _  _  _  _  S.  C. 
Evans,  L.  C.  _  _  _  _  _  Clayton 
Farago,  J.  _  _  _  _  _  Haralson 
Ferguson,  W.  L.  _  _  _  _  _  La. 
Fife,    C.   L.    _    _    _    _    _   Fayette 

Figgatt,  H.  M.  | Va. 

Flanigen,  J.   M.   _   _   _   _   Clarke 

Flournoy,  E.  K.  _  _ La. 

Francis,  R.  L. N.  C. 

French,  J.  M. Fulton 

Funkhouser,  CM. N.  J. 

Funkhouser,  J.  C.  _  _  _  _  N.  J. 

Gaines,  W.  A. Fulton 

Garlington,  J.  A.  P. Floyd 

Gartner,  E.  C.  _  _  _  _  Sumter 
Gershon,  H.   M.   _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Gibson,  H.  L. DeKalb 

Goldsmith,   CM. N.  C 

Greenslade,  W.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Griffith,  L.  B. Clarke 
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Guthrie,   D.   B.   _   _   _   _   _   Miss. 

Hall,  V.  N. Fulton 

Hallman,  H.  H. Fulton 

Hardin,  E.  E.  _  _  _  _  _  Jasper 
Hargrave  W.  H.  _  _  _  _  Tenn. 
Harkins,  S.  W.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Miss. 
Harley,  J.  M.  _  _  _  _  Lowndes 
Harrington,  G.  M. Liberty- 
Harris,  W.  H.,  Jr.  : Fulton 

Hart,  G.  S. Fulton 

Hawkins,    B.    H.    _    _    _    Sumter 

Hayes,  J. Chatham 

Henderson,   U.    V.    _    _    _    Dooly 

Hickman,  B.   B. Hall 

Hillhouse,  J. S.  C. 

Hoffman,  E.  P. Fulton 

Hopkins,  A. Fulton 

Howel,  W.  G. Floyd 

Hume,  A. Morgan 

Hunter,  N.  H. Morgan 

Jansen,  J.,  Jr _  _  DeKalb 

Johnson,  C.  J. Muscogee 

Johnson,  C.  S. Richmond 

Johnson,  G.  C. Fulton 

Johnson,  T. Fulton 

Johnston,  F.  R. Florida 

Johnston,  J.  T.  _  _  _  _  Catoosa 

Jones,  A.   F. S.   C. 

Jones,  J.  C.  _  _  —  _  -  _  Miss. 

Jones,  R.  S. Spalding 

Kern,  C.  A.  _ _  Florida 

Kernan,  H.  ________  La. 

Kiene,   Wm.    _    _    _    _    Chatham 

Knapp,  R.  H. Ky. 

Kuniansky,  I.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Little,  R.  P. Jefferson 

Livar,  A.  P. Miss. 

Loeb,  H. Fulton 

Long,  G.  V. Ala. 

Lonon,   D.   N. N.   C. 

Looney,  J.  L.  _______  La. 

Lowkenthal,  E.  H. DeKalb 

McCreight,  J.  S. Fulton 

McNeill,  R. Sumter 

McRae,  J.   C.   _   _   _   _   _  Fulton 


Macdonald,  J.  E. S.  C. 

Mann,  J.   T.   _   _   _   _    _   Clayton 

Marm,  J.  T. Clayton 

Martin,  R.  A.  _   _  _  _   _  Fulton 

Mather,  C.  R.  _ Fulton 

Mather,  J.  A. Fulton 

Matties,  W.  C. Clayton 

Mathis,  E.  T.,  Jr. Sumter 

Maupin,  R.  H. Fulton 

Maurer,  C.   H.   _   _  _  _   _  Texas 

Mehaffey,  Wm.  C. Pa. 

Melton,  W.  H.  D. Bibb 

Miles,  E.  R.  C. Fulton 

Milner,  B.   P. Pike 

Milner,    J.    R.    _    _    _    _    Newton 

Mitchell,  J.  T. Fulton 

Mitchell,  M.  D. Stephens 

Montague,   F.   D.    _    _    _    _   Miss. 

Moor,  F.  D. Florida 

Moore,  Wm.  W. DeKalb 

Mullins,  H.  G. Va. 

Munroe,  L.  S.   _____  _  Fla. 

Murphree,  M.  H.  _  _   _   _   _  Ky. 

Nesbit,  N.  H. Gwinnett 

Newsom,  R.   O.   _   _   _   _  Greene 

Nimocks,  R.  G. _  N.  C. 

O'Kelley,  R.  E.,  Jr. Fulton 

Palmer,  N.  H. S.  C. 

Patterson,  T.  H. Tenn. 

Pearson,  D.  W. Tatnall 

Petty,  D.  E. Texas 

Petty,  O.  S. Texas 

Pharr,  R.  N.   _   _   _   _   Gwinnett 

Phillipps,  E.  B. _  Florida 

Pierce,  V.  A.  _____   _  Crisp 

Pope  M.  C„  Jr.  _   _  _  _  Wilkes 

Powell,  R. Dooly 

Preas,  J.  H.,  Jr. Tenn. 

Prescott,  C.  H. Fulton 

Puckrhaber,  Edw.  F.  J.  _  _  Fla. 
Quevedo,  M.  G.  _  _  _  _  _  Cuba 
Ray,  J.  M.  _  _  _  _  _  Hancock 
Reeve,  C.   P.   _   _   _  _   _  Gordon 

Reister,  J.  E. N.  C. 

Rigby,  H.  B. Muscogee 
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Roberts,  A.  A.  _  _  _  _   _  Tenn. 

Robinson,  A.  A. N.  C. 

Robinson,  R.  E. Richmond 

Rosenboum,  G.  L. Fulton 

Ross,  J.  P.,  Jr. Bibb 

Schlesinger,  A.  L. Fulton 

Sehwartzman,  M.,  _  _  _  _  S.  C. 

Scott,  W.  B.,  Jr. Texas 

Seawell,   L.   W.    _    _    _    _    Tenn. 
Seawright,   P.   E.    _    _    _   Fulton 

Sellers,  R.  J. _  Fulton 

Senter,   J.   C.    _    _    _    _   Virginia 

Shadburn,  M.  L. Gwinnett 

Sharum,  J.  J. Hall 

Shaw,  J.  C. Bartow 

Shaw,  J.  W. Fla. 

Sheahan,  J.  A.  _  _  _  _  Ben  Hill 

Simpson,  F.  R. _  Stephens 

Slaton,   J.   M.,   Jr.   _   _   _   Fulton 
Smith,    C.    H.    _    _    _    Campbell 

Smith,  H.  Z. Bullock 

Smith,  R.   C.   _   _  _   _  Muscogee 

Spence,  R.  J.  _____  _  Floyd 

Spence,  T.  L.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Thomas 
Spengler,  R.  I.   _   _   _   _   _   Miss. 

Starr,  J.  H.  _____  _  Gordon 

Stephenson,   L.   L.,   Jr.   _    _   Ala. 
Sterne,   L.   M.    _   _    _   Dougherty 
Stevenson,   L.    C.    _    _    _   Walker 
Stone,   R.   A.   _   _    _   _   Jefferson 

Storz,   J.    _______   Tenn. 

Stribling,  H.  Y. Cobb 

Stribling,  R.  W. DeKalb 

Struppa,  J.  _  _  _  _  _  Muscogee 

Summers,  R.  J. Rockdale 

Tappan,  G.  W.   _   _   _   _   Greene 


Tayloe,   R.   L.   _   _   _   _   _  Texas 

Therrell,  J.  F. Miss. 

Thomas,  H.  N. _  Arkansas 

Thomas,  J.  V.  Jr.  _  _  _  Morgan 
Thompson,  N.  R.  _  _  Taliaferro 
Thompson,  W.  N.  _  _  Taliaferro 

Thornton,  W.  N. Fulton 

Tipton,  J.  H. Tenn. 

Titus,  T.,  Jr.  _  _  _  _  Thomas 
Towers,   A.   R.    _   _   _    _   _   Cobb 

Tracy,  E.  L. La. 

Traub,  A. S.  C. 

Traub,  N.  L. S.   C. 

Troutt,  L.  H.  _  _  _  _  _  Morgan 
Turner,  C.  W.  _  _  _  _  Gwinnett 
Turner,  R.  G.  _  _  _  _  _  Henry 
Turner,  W.  E.  _  _  _  _  Troup 
Tutan,  G.  W.  _  _  _  _  Chatham 
Upshaw,  E.  M.  _  _  _  _  Bartow 
Vandiver,  C.  W.   _   _   _   _  Floyd 

Walker,  J.  S. Fulton 

Wallace,  R.  O. Fulton 

Warrenfells,  F.  M.  _  _  _  Tenn. 
Weems,  A.  W.  _  _  _  _  _  Miss. 
Werner,  Wm.  M.   _  _  _  _  _  La. 

Willingham,  E.  H. McDuffie 

Wolfe,  F.  W. N.  C. 

Woodall,  W.  C. Talbot 

Woodruff,  G.  W.  _  _  _  Fulton 
Woodson,  M.  S.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Woolfolk,  A.  S.  _  _  _  Muscogee 

Woolley,  B.  M.,  Jr. Fulton 

Woolley,  V. Fulton 

Wrench,  F.  A.,  Jr. Whitfield 

Young,  W.  G.  _  _  _  _  Mcintosh 


SECOND  YEAR  CO-OPERATIVE  CLASS. 

Jones,  F.  L.  _____  _  Harris      Strother,  A.  C.  _   _  _     _   _  Fla. 


Levy,  S.  E. Fulton 

Odom,  C.  P. Toombs 


Younger,   M.   L.    _    _   _    _   Tenn. 
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IRST  YEAR  CO-OPERATIVE   CLASS. 

Geiger,  W.  R. Pike 

Komp,  B.  E.  _____   _   Miss. 

Li>ne,  W.  A. Tift 

Mulloy,  R.  L. Tift 

Price,   Ira   C.    _____    _   Fla. 

Shingler,   R.   S.   _   _   _   _   Turner 

Waldrup,  P.  W. Bartow 


Branch,  T.  P. Fulton 

Bratton,  G.  C. Fulton 

Callan,  J.  J. Va. 

Cates,  R.  V. Ben  Hill 

Dorsett,  G.  N. Wilkes 

Evans,  C.  W. Fla. 

Ezzard,  H.   S.   _  _   _  _  Gwinnett 


SPECIAL  ARCHITECT. 

Fetner,  S.  R. N.  C.  Nigels,  F.  E. S.  C. 

Fulwood,   C.    W.    _      _    _    _    Tift  Peppers,  L.  W. Jackson 

Hill,  G.  M. New  York  Smith,   E.   O.   _   _   _   _   Muscogee 

Lockwood,  T.  F. Muscogee  Waddell,  J.  R. N.  C. 

McCrary,  H.  S.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Glynn  Watson,  C.  M.  _  _  _  _  Douglass 


SPECIAL  TEXTILE  NO.   1. 


Barker,  B.  S.,  Jr. Douglass 

Broadnax,  J.  C.  _  _  _  _  _  Ala. 
Brown,  G.  M.,  Jr.  _  _  _  Fulton 
Camp,  R.  A.  _   _  _   _   _  Jackson 

Hammond,  S.  D. Polk 

Hodges,  J.  R.  _  _  _  _  _  Sumter 

McCord,  D.  E. Fulton 

Macdonald,  A.  _  _  _  _  _  DeKalb 


Montague,  J.  T.   _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Morton,  F.   S. Clarke 

Newson,    R.   J.    _    _    _    _    Fulton 

Patton,  J.  S.  _ Tenn. 

Rivais,  J.  R.  _  _  _   _  Muscogee 
Robinson,  J.  M.  _____  _  La. 

Sharpe,  D.  S. N.  C. 

Thomas,  E.  Leon.  _  _  _  Toombs 


SPECIAL  TEXTILE  NO.  2. 


Amason,  H.  W.  _  _  Oglethorpe 
Eattey,  H.  _  _  _  _  _  Chatham 
Griffin,   C.   _____    _   Fulton 


Hudgins,   T.   B.    _    _ 
Love,  H.  N.  _  _  _  _ 


Clarke 
Fulton 


APPRENTICE   CLASS. 


Alexander,  H.,  Jr.  _  _  _  DeKalb 
Alexander,  J.  C.  _  _  _  Muscogee 
Bailey,  A.  D.  _  _  _  _  _  Clarke 
Barnwell,  R.   W.   _   _   _   _Fulton 

Beall,  F.  R. Fulton 

Bogman,  J.  H.  _  _  _     _  _  Cobb 

Britt,  S. DeKalb 

Brittain,  M. Fulton 

Brown,  C.  F.   _____  _  Banks 

Bryant,  W.  G. _  Fulton 

Burr,  H.  C.  _  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Cannon,  A.  E. _  Clayton 


Chancellor,  G.  C. Fulton 

Churchill,   N.    _    _    _    _    _   Texas 

Colborn,  W.  T.,  Jr. Fulton 

Crane,  J.  S.  _____  _  Fulton 

Duggan,  J.  R.  _  _  _   _  Hancock 

Dunwoody,  H.  N.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Eplan,  S.  L. Fulton 

Ferguson,  W.  P. Glascock 

Fitzgerald,   S.   O.   _   _   _   Stewart 

Flemister,  E.  H. Whitfield 

Gamble,   T.   W.    _    _    _   Chatham 
Golding,    D.    S.    _    _    _    _    Texas 
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Harpe,  A.  S. Chattahoochee 

Harrison,   D.   ______   S.   C. 

Hawkins,  T.  H.,  Jr.  _  Oglethorpe 

Hill,  A.   B. Wilkes 

Holcomb,  J.   B.   _    _    _   Haralson 
Hunnicutt,  J.  E.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 

Hymen,  V.  _______  _  Crisp 

Ingram,    W.    _    _    _    _    _    Fulton 

Irvin,   C.   W.   _   _   _   _   _   Wilkes 

Jenkins,  G.  P.  _  _  _  _  _  Harris 

Johnson,   H.  H.   _   _   _   _  Wilkes 

Johnson,  R.  R.  _  _  _     _  Wilkes 

Johnson,  O.  F.   _____  _  La. 

Jcnes,   J.    B.    _    _    _    _    _    Fulton 

Jordan,  R.   P.    _   _   _   _   _   Texas 

Knapp,  B.  M. Ky. 

Lindsey,  W.   C.   _   _   _   _  Wilkes 

Lunquest,  P.  T. Fulton 

Mahon,  K.  E. Fulton 

Mangham,  S.  W.  _  _  _  _  Fulton 
Markert,  W.  L.  _  _  _  _  _  Crisp 
Mitchefl,  J.  C.  _  _  _  -Muscogee 
Montague,  L.   W.   _   _   _   _   S.   C. 

Montgomery,  S.  R. Gordon 

Moore,  A.  D.  _  _  _  _  DeKalb 
Newsom,  R.  E.  _  _  _  Greene 
Parish,  D.  L. Illinois 


Pennington,  H.  G.   _   _   _   _  Fla. 

Plaster,  J.  W. Fulton 

Pc  land,   E.   F.   _   _   _   _   _  Jones 

Randall,  J.  C. Fulton 

Rawson,    Chas.    _    _    _    _   Fulton 
Redding,  A.  H.   _   _   _   _   Fulton 

Reynolds,  H. Fulton 

Rice,  H.  R. Cobb 

Sams,  L.  R.  _____  _  Fulton 

Settle,  E.  C,  Jr. Gwinnett 

Shaw,   G.   N.    _    _    _    _    _    Fulton 

Smith,    McC.    ______    Pike 

Suggs,   I.    Y.    _    _    _    _   Haralson 

Tarver,   J.   V.,  Jr.   _   _   _   _   Fla. 

Taurman,  J.  R. DeKalb 

Taylor,  C.  A. _  _  Fulton 

Thomas,  E.  Linwood  _   _   _  Fla. 

Turner,  C.  E. Ark. 

Turner,  C.  T.   _   _   _   _   _   Elbert 

Verdier,  W.  A. Fulton 

Weaver,  T.  A.  D.   _   _   _   _  S.   C. 
Wells,    W.    D.    _    _    _    Effingham 

West,  B. Fulton 

West,  T. Ala. 

Whittier,  S.  B. Fulton 

Willet,  J.  L. Fulton 

Womack,  H.  G. Muscogee 


SUMMER   SCHOOL. 


Arnold,   J. 
Attridge,   O.   H. 
Ayers,   E.  W. 
Baker,  E.  W. 
Bidwell,   R.   S. 
Boland,  C.  S. 
Boyd,    R. 
Boyle,  A.   B. 
Bradley,  F. 
Branch,   T.    P. 
Brown,    G.    M. 
Burney,  C.  F. 
Burruss,  E.  P. 
Carman,  E.  H. 
Chancellor,  G.  C. 
Chapman,  G.  A. 
Clarkson,   J.   L. 
Cobb,  T.  R.  R. 
Coleman,   T.   E. 


Colquitt,  W.  W. 
Coney,  W.  D. 
Cook,   S.   A. 
Cowles,  A.  C. 
Crenshaw,   T.   H. 
Crofoot,    C.    S. 
Cunningham,  C.   C. 
Daniel,   J.   H. 
Dawes,   E.  E. 
DeLorme,  A.   C. 
Downing,  J.  T. 
Dunwoody,  H.  N. 
Durant,  H. 
Eplan,    S.    L, 
Everett,  H.  H. 
Fife,   C.  L. 
Fisher,  G.  A. 
Francis,  W.   J. 
Franklin,   J.    C. 


Freeman,  J. 
Fulson,  H.  O. 
Gantt,   B.  J. 
Gardner,  C.  S. 
Goldman,  J.  A. 
Gorer,  A.  W. 
Graybill,  L.  A. 
Greenfield,  J.  C. 
Gruber,   C.   M. 
Hancock,   T.    P. 
Harbin,  R.  M. 
Hardy,  H.  L. 
Harris,  H.  H. 
Harris,  W.  H. 
Hathorn,   M.    J. 
Henderson,  N.  V. 
Herrington,  H.  L. 
Hill,  G.   M. 
Hope,   W. 
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Houston,  C.  E.                McLin,  J.  B.  Stribling,  R.  W. 

Howe,  K.  J.                      McNulty,  R.   H.  Strickland,  J.  J. 

Huie,  E.  L.                       O'Kelley,   R.   E.  Stubbs,  H.  D. 

Hunnicutt,  J.  E.              Osborne,  J.   B.  Stumberg,   B.    G. 

Hurlbut,  D.  L.                 Paden,  R.  S.  Summerlin,   I.   W. 

Ingram,   W.                      Parker,  J.   L.  Talley,  T.  T. 

Johnson,  J.  T.                 Peppers,  L.  W.  Tate,  J.  H. 

Jones,   R.    M.                    Perkins,  F.   A.  Taylor,   G.   C. 

Jones,  R.  S.                      Pharr,   M.   A.  Titshaw,  E.   P. 

Jordan,  C.  L.                   Plaster,   J.   W.  Towers,  A.  R. 

Kiplinger,    C.    G.             Ponder,  D.  B.  Turner,  J.  W. 

Levy,  S.  E.                       Onevedo,  M.   G.  Twitty,   J.   J. 

Lowi.  A.   R.                      Rainey,  H.   W.  Tye,   C.    P. 

Lown,  N.  E.                     Randall,  J.  C.  Wallace,  R.  O. 

Lucas,  J.,  Jr.                   Randall,  L.  H.  Walton,   R.   V. 

Lucas,  J.  H.                     Raybon,   P.   F.  Warwick,  J.  F. 

Lunquest,  P.  T.              Rice,  H.  R.  Watts,  J.  R. 

Macdonald,  J.  E.            Riley,  J.  A.  Weddell,   R. 

Martin,  W.   B.                 Robinson,  W.  M.  Whitehead,   E.    C. 

Massey,  W.  A.                 Robson,  J.  R.  Whitner,  R.  H. 

Mather,  C.  R.                   Rogers,   H.    O.  Wier,   V.  N. 

Means,  E.   B.                   Schlesinger,  A.  L.  Williams,  T.  H. 

Merriam,  F.  F.                Schoen,   E.   I.  Walcott,  J.  W. 

Merrill,  K.  A.                   Scott,   M.   C.  Wood,    C.   __. 

Miles,  E.  R.  C.                Seawell,  L.  W.  Woodruff,  L.  F. 

Mitchell,  J.  T.                 Smith,  C.  H.  Woolfolk,  A.  S.. 

Montague,  E.  B.              Smith,  H.  G.  Woolley,   B.   M. 
McCreight,  J.  S.              Spence,   R.  J. 
McCullough,  W.  T.        Stoffregen,  C.  W. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Blake,  G.  J.                     Eubarks,  H.  C.  Kaplan,   M.   N. 

Bridges,  T.   E.                 Eubanks,    W.    B.  Keiser,  A.  C. 

Bolan,   E.    M.                   Fambrough,  E.  D.  Lester,  E.  D. 

Chalmers,    C.                    Fenn,   F.   C.  Mauck,    H.   M. 

Clower,    P.    L.                  Goodman,    !L.    B.  Robbins,  J.   F. 

Donaldson,  J.  M.            Hill,    G.    M.  Trussell,   W.   F. 

Dunn,   S.   F.                      Holland,    P.    R.  Wooten,  P.   E. 

SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION. 

Senior  Class 88      Night   School   ______243 

Junior  Class  _   _   _      _   _   _   105      Summer  School   _____   142 

Sophomore  Class  _____145      School  of  Commerce,  Reg.        21 

Freshman  Class 247      School  of   Commerce,    Ir.    _      23 

Co-operative,  First  Year 14  

Co-operative,  Second  Year  _        5  1142 

Special  T.   E.  No.   1  _   _   _        16      Deduct  names  counted  twice  139 
Special   T.    E.   No.    2    _    _    _        5                Total   enrollment    _    _    1003 
Special  Architects   _   _    _    _      10 
Apprentice    Class    _    _    _    _      78 


Total    _______    713 
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TABLE. 

Occupation  of  Parents  or  Guardians  of  Students,  Georgia  School  of 

Technology. 

Occupation.  No. 

Bankers 19 

Druggists    5 

State   Officers   13 

Contractors 17 

Farmers    90 

Merchants 141 

Insurance  Men 27 

Manufacturers    48 

Lawyers    34 

Physicians 28 

Cotton  Merchants 21 

Teachers 21 

Railway  Agents 27 

Real  Estate  Men 21 

Engineers 22 

Traveling  Salesmen 31 

Workmen    48 

Miscellaneous 100 

Total 713 

GRADUATES  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Graduates  in  Mechanical  Engineering 251 

Graduates   in   Electrical   Engineering 186 

Graduates  in  Textile  Engineering 84 

Graduates    in    Civil    Engineering 54 

Graduates  in   Engineering   Chemistry 21 

Graduates  in   Chemistry 4 

Graduates   in   Architecture 13 

Total    613 

GRADUATES  IN  BUSINESS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

General   Engineering 34 

Mechanical   Engineering    170 

Electrical    Engineering    156 

Textile    Engineering    62 

Civil    Engineering    72 

Engineering  Chemistry  and  Chemistry 33 

Merchandise,  Real  Estate  and  Agencies 20 
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Teachers    25 

Physicians    5 

Lawyers 1 

Army    Officers    7 

Farmers 8 

Ministers 3 

Advanced  Students  in  other  Institutions 5 

Deceased 12 

Total 613 

The  Mechanical  Engineering  Degree  was  established  when  the 
School  began  in  1888;  the  Degree  of  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing in  1896;  the  Degree  of  Textile  Engineering  in  1898;  the  Degree 
of  *  Mining  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering  and  Chemistry  in 
1906;  and  the  degree  of  Architecture  in  1908. 


*N.  B.     Mining  Engineering  discontinued  for  the  present. 


THE  GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

(FOR  GIRLS) 
MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA. 
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GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

HON.  T.  E.  ATKINSON,  President Newnan 

DR.    E.   A.   TIGNER,   Secretary Milledgeville. 

HON.  MILLER  S.  BELL,  Treasurer Milledgeville. 

DR.    R.    E.    GREEN Gainesville. 

HON.    W.    H.    DAVIS Waynesboro. 

HON.  Z.  H.  CLARK Moultrie. 

HON.    JOHN    B.    HUTCHESON Ashburn. 

JUDGE   SAMUEL   B.   ADAMS    (ex-officio) Savannah. 

HON.   HENRY   R.    GOETCHIUS    (ex-officio) Columbus. 

HON.   J.   W.   BENNETT    (ex-officio) Waycross. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

First  Congressional  District — Mrs.   P.   W.   Meldrim,   Savannah. 
Second  Congressional  District — Mrs.  Jno.  N.  Donaldson,  Bainbridge. 
Third  Congressional  District — Mrs.  J.  E.  Hayes,  Montezuma. 
Fourth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  W.  Y.  Atkinson,  Newnan. 
Fifth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  Albert  Howell,  Atlanta. 
Sixth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  Lloyd  Cleveland,  Griffin. 
Seventh  Congressional  District — Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Johnson,  Rome. 
Eighth  Congressional  District — Miss  Bessie  Butler,  Madison. 
Ninth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill,  Clarkesville. 
Tenth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  H.  N.  Franklin,  Tennille. 
Eleventh  Congressional  District — Mrs.  M.  A.  Briggs,  Valdosta. 
Twelfth  Congressional  District — Mrs.  J.  Hunter  Johnson,  Jefferson- 
ville. 

FACULTY  FOR  1913-1914. 

M.  M.  PARKS,  President. 

J.  L.  BEESON,  Chemistry. 

EDMUND   M.   VITTNER,   English. 

EDWIN  H.  SCOTT,  Agriculture  and  Biology. 

H.  J.  GAERTNER,  History  and  Mathematics. 

AMBROSE  L.  SUBRIE,  Pedagogy. 

ALICE  NAPIER,  Mathematics. 

CORA  M.  BECK,  Latin. 

MAY  H.  BARKSDALE,  English. 

ETHEL  M.  SMITH,  English. 

RUENA  G.  WEST,  Physical  Training. 

KATE  THRASH,  Bookkeeping  and  Mathematics. 

FLORENCE  BARNETT,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
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ANNA  S.  THOMPSON,  Art. 
BIRDIE  BAZEMORE,  Art. 

MARJORIE  LAMBERT,  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Horticulture. 
MAUDE  WILIAMSON,  Physics  and  Mathematics. 
L.  R.  GODFREY  BURFITT,  Training  School  Principal. 
FLORA  MOORE,  Training  School  Primary  Supervisor. 
JULIA  M.  BETHUNE,  Training  School. 
SARA  N.  STEELE,  Training  School. 
EDA  L.  MURPHY,  Domestic  Science. 
CLARA  HASLOCK,  Domestic  Science. 
ORIE  S.  WHITAKER,  Domestic  Science. 
SARA  F.  MOORE,  Domestic  Science. 
LORA  B.  ABLE,  Domestic  Science. 
MABREY  HARPER,  Domestic  Arts. 
CATHERINE  A.   TURNER,   Domestic  Arts. 
OLIVIA  SUMMERS,  Domestic  Arts. 
ALICE  L.  TUCKER,  Voice  and  Piano. 
JENNIE  M.  MILLER,  Piano  and  Public  School  Music. 
MRS.  EDWARD  R.  HINES,  Piano. 
MABEL  EVANS,   Piano  and  Voice. 
ALICE  E.  BECK,  Piano. 
MAMIE  PADGETT,  Manual  Training. 
FRANCES  LOWE,  Agriculture  and  Botany. 
BLANCHE  TAIT,  Training  School. 
RUBY  COX,  Training  School. 
LEONORA  IVY,  Physical  Training. 
L.  S.  FOWLER,  Bookkeeper. 
ABNER  STROZIER,  Secretary  to  President. 
BIRDIE  ELLARD,  Librarian. 

Mrs.  SARAH  P.  CAMPBELL,  Matron  Terrell  Hall. 
Mrs.  ELLISON  R.  COOK,  Matron  Atkinson  Hall. 
Mrs.  ANNIE  S.  HARWELL,  Matron  Parks  Hall. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  DOZIER,  Matron  Mansion  Dormitory. 
Mrs.  P.  E.  DEVEREAUX,  Matron  Dozier  House. 
MAMIE  HARPER,  Housekeeper  Mansion  Dormitory. 
BESSIE  TATUM,  Housekeeper  Atkinson  Hall. 
ANNIE  GOOLSBY,  Housekeeper  Atkinson  Hall. 
JANIE  WALL,   Assistant  Bookkeeper. 
WINNIE  PERRY,  Assistant  English  and  History. 
MARY  SUMMEROUR,  Assistant  Domestic  Arts. 
ELIZABETH  MOORE,  Assistant  Training  School. 
MARY  S.  McMICHAEL,  Assistant  Training  School. 
LURLINE  PARKER,  Assistant  Training  School  and  Physical  Train- 
ing. 
MARY  RUSSELL,  Assistant  Domestic  Science. 
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KATE  PARKER,  Assistant  Training  School  and  Agriculture. 
GENIE  CLAIRE  BARNES,  Assistant  Training  School. 
ELIZABETH  N.  THOMAS,  Resident  Trained  Nurse. 
G.  M.  KEMP,  Engineer. 
J.  N.  BUTLER,  Watchman. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  was  created  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  passed  in  the  summer  of  1889. 
The  bill  for  its  establishment  was  introduced  into  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  by  the  late  lamented  Hon.  William  Y.  Atkinson, 
then  a  representative  from  Coweta  County,  and  afterwards  for  two 
terms  Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  president  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  from  its  foundation  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  he  was 
always  most  zealously  devoted  to  its  interests. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  on  November  27, 
1890,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  and  the  edifice  was  pushed  rapidly 
to  completion. 

On  Monday,  September  30,  1891,  the  College  was  formally  opened, 
and  the  work  of  the  first  session  began.  During  that  session  171 
students  were  enrolled,  coming  from  seventy-five  counties  in  Geor- 
gia. Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  annual  session  the 
School  has  been  crowded  and  nearly  every  year  many  applicants 
for  admission  have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  room. 

These  facts  prove  conclusively  that  there  was  great  need  in  Geor- 
gia for  an  institution  for  the  professional  and  industrial  education 
of  women,  and  that  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  in 
a  large  measure  supplying  that  need. 

The  institution  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  nearly 
every  woman  is  destined  to  become  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a 
home-maker,  and  that,  after  all,  is  her  most  important  calling. 
Hence  from  the  beginning,  one  of  the  prime  aims  of  the  College  has 
been  to  fit  the  young  women  of  Georgia  for  proper  home-making 
by  giving  them  a  careful  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  such 
branches  as  cooking,  household  economics,  home  sanitation,  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  etc.  It  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  observe 
that  these  studies,  which  make  for  domestic  utility,  have  become 
each  succeeding  year  more  and  more  popular  with  the  pupils  and 
there  has  perhaps  been  more  growth  and  progress  in  that  direction 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  school. 

The  College  has  become  thoroughly  installed  in  the  confidence  and 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  The  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
gressive and  aggressive  step  in  the  education  of  woman  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  beneficent  practical  results 
are  showing  themselves  in  many  ways  throughout  the  State. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Mathematics.     (Five  times  a  week.) 

I.  Algebra,  Hawkes,  Lucy  and  Touton's. 
II.  Geometry,  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Plane  Geometry. 

English.     (Five  times  a  week.) 

I.  Literature:  American  Short  Stories,  Edited  by  E.  E.  Hale; 

Ivanhoe;  Julius  Caesar;  Selections  from  American 
Poets;  Required  Home  Reading — One  book  read  and 
reported  on  each  month. 
II.  History  of  American  Literature;  Text-book,  Tappan's 
American  Literature. 
III.  Composition  and  Rhetoric;  Text-book,  Herrick  and  Da- 
mon's;  Themes. 

Review  English.     (Twice  a  week.) 

Composition  and  Grammar. 
History.      (Three  times  a  week.) 

Westermann's  Ancient   History. 

Latin.     (Five  times  a  week.) 
I.   Caesar,  Books  I-IV. 

II.  Prose  Composition;    Roman  History;    Grammar. 

(In   the  work  of  the  Freshman   class  a   student   may   omit  either   Latin   or 
Science;  one  of  these  subjects,  however,  is  required  of  every  student.) 
Science.     (Five  times  a  week.) 

I.   Agriculture,  Burkett,  Hill  and  Stevens. 

II.   Botany,  Bailey's. 

Physical  Training.     (Required  of  all  students  twice  a  week.) 

Free-Hand  Drawing.     (Required  of  all  students  twice  a  week.) 

Chorus  Singing.     (Required  of  all  students  at  Chapel  Exercises.) 

Sight  Singing.     (Required  of  all  students  once  a  week.) 

Sewing.     (Required  of  all  students  twice  a  week.) 

Extra  Subjects.      (Elective.) 

Music,  Cooking,  Dressmaking,  Millinery,  Stenography,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Manual  Training,  Review  Arithmetic.  These  subjects  are  not  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  regular  Freshman  course  of  study;  however,  when  a  Fresh- 
man student  has  sufficient  time  and  ability  she  may  be  allowed  to  take  one  of 
these  subjects  as  an  extra  study.  Also,  special  students  who  are  not  working 
towards  a  diploma  and  who  do  not  take  all  the  Freshman  work  may  be  allowed 
to  take  some  of  these  studies  as  specials  or  extras.  There  is  no  tuition  charge 
for  any  of  these  extra  studies  except  music.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to 
undertake  extra  studies  beyond  the  regular  prescribed  course  of  study  unless 
the  proper  uathorities  are  convinced  that  the  student  has  the  time,  the  ability 
and  the  health  necessary  for  the  successful  performance  of  the  extra  work. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
English. 

I.   Literature:  Idylls  of  the  King;  English  Essays  (Bronson's 
Text) ;  Merchant  of  Venice;  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth; 
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Required  Home  Reading — One  book  read  and  reported 
on  each  month. 
II.   Composition    and    Rhetoric;    Text-book,    Herrick   and    Da- 
mon; Themes. 

History.      (Half  year  course,  either  Fall  or  Spring  term.) 
History  of  Western  Europe,  Robinson. 

Manual  Training.  (Half  year  course,  either  Fall  or  Spring  term.) 
Basketry;  Stenciling;  Clay  Modeling;  Block-Printing; 
Leather  Tooling. 

Physics.      (Half  year  course,  Fall  term.) 

Higgins.     Laboratory  Experiments. 

Chemistry.     (Half  year  course,  Spring  term.) 

Brownlee.     Recitations  three  periods  a  week. 
Laboratory  experiments  two  periods  a  week. 

Floriculture.    (Half  year  course,  either  Fall  or  Spring  term.) 

Rexford's  Home  Floriculture.  Practical  Laboratory  Work. 
A  Work.  A  course  of  two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  a  week  for  one  term.  The  work  takes  up  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  many  forms  of  plant  propaga- 
tion as  cuttings,  layerage,  seeds,  spores,  budding  and 
grafting;  and  a  study  of  such  plants  as  the  rose,  palms, 
ferns,  bulbs,  etc. 

Latin.  Cicero's  Orations,  Four  Against  Cataline  and  the  Pro 
Archia;    Ovid;   Prose  Composition;    Grammar. 

Mathematics.  Geometry.  Wentworth  and  Smith's  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry. 

Physical  Training.     (Four  times  a  week.) 

Chorus  Singing.     (Five  times  a  week  at  Chapel  Exercises.) 

Sight  Singing.     (Once  a  week.) 

In  the  Sophomore  Class  a  student  must  take  English  (1  unit),  Physics  (% 
unit),  Chemistry  (%  unit),  History  (y2  unit),  Manual  Training  (%  unit),  Phys- 
ical Training,  Chorus  Singing,  Sight  Singing,  and  must  choose  one  unit  from 
the  following:  Latin  (1  unit),  Mathematics  (1  unit),  Floriculture  (%  unit). 
Extra  Subjects  (%  unit). 

Extra  Subjects.     (Elective.) 

Music,  Cooking,  Dressmaking,  Millinery,  Stenography,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Free-Hand  Drawing,  Special  Normal  Work  (short  course  for  teachers). 
These  subjects  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  Sophomore  course  of 
study;  however,  when  a  Sophomore  student  has  sufficient  time  and  ability  she 
may  be  allowed  to  take  one  of  these  subjects  as  an  extra  study.  Also,  special 
students  who  are  not  working  towards  a  diploma  and  who  do  not  take  all  the 
Sophomore  work  may  be  allowed  to  take  some  of  these  studies  as  specials  or 
extras.  There  is  no  tuition  charge  for  any  of  these  extra  studies  except  music. 
No  student  will  be  allowed  to  undertake  extra  studies  beyond  the  regular  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  unless  the  proper  authorities  are  convinced  that  the 
student  has  the  time,  the  ability  and  the  health  necessary  for  the  successful 
performance  of  the  extra  work. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 

English. 

I.   Literature.    Elementary  studies  in  epic  poetry,  developed 
through  the  study  of  a  folk  epic.    The  Drama;  Macbeth, 
Hamlet. 
II.   History  of  English  Literature   (Long.) 
III.   Technique  of  the  Drama. 

Domestic  Science.      (Required  of  all  Juniors.) 
I.  Theory  of  Foods: 

1.  The  Nutritive  and  Economic  Value  of  Foods. 

2.  The  Composition  and  Digestibiity  of  Foods. 

3.  Dietetics;    (Text:   Human  Foods,  by  Snyder;   Library 

Readings.) 
II.  Household  Management: 

1.  Problems  in  Simple  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing — 

Heating,      Lighting,      Ventilation,      Water      Supply, 
Plumbing. 

2.  Division  of  Time  and  Labor  in  the  Home. 

3.  Household  Expenditures  and  Accounts. 

III.   Laboratory  Work:    (Three  to  four  hours  a  week.) 

1.  Experimental  Work  in  Foods. 

2.  Practical  Course  in  Cooking  of  Foods. 

3.  Planning  and  Serving  of  Meals. 

Pedagogy. 

I.   Psychology,  Halleck. 
II.    History  of  Education,  Seeley. 
III.   Method  in  Education. 
IV.   Child  Study. 
V.   Library  Readings. 

Biology.      (Half  year).     Bailey  and  Coleman;  Lectures  and  Labora- 
tory work. 

Chemistry.    (Half  year).    Remsen's  Briefer  Course;  Recitations  three 
times  a  week  and  Laboratory  work  three  periods  a  week. 

Mathematics.     Trigonometry,  Wentworth's. 

Latin.     Virgil's  Aeneid,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV;  Livy,  Book  XXI,  XXII; 
Versification;    Prose   Composition;    Mythology;    Grammar. 

Mechanical  Drawing.      (Twice  a  week.)      Working  Drawings;   House 
Plans. 

Physical  Training.      (Twice  a  week.) 

Chorus  Singing.     (Five  times  a  week  at  Chapel  Exercises.) 

Sight  Singing.     (Once  a  week.) 
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Extra  Studies.      (Elective,  as  in  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman 

Classes.) 

(In  the  Junior  year,  students  may  choose  one  of  three  courses:  Collegiate, 
Normal  or  Industrial  (Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  or  Business).  All 
Juniors  are  required  to  take  English,  Domestic  Science,  Normal  Work  (Psychol- 
ogy, and  History  of  Education),  Drawing,  Physical  Training,  Singing,  and  to 
choose  other  studies  after  consultation  and  approval  of  the  various  departments.) 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

English. 

I.  The  Pedagogy  of  Literature  and  Composition. 

Text:   Chubb's  Teaching  of  English;  Study  of  selections 
for  use  in  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 
II.  Literature:  The  Novel — Silas  Marner,  Selections  from  Eng- 
lish Poetry  (Ward,  Vol.  IV.)  Emerson's  Essays.    Requir- 
ed Reading  and  Themes. 

Manual  Training.     Wood  Work — Furniture  Making. 

Latin.     Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes;    Cicero,  de  Senectute;   Versifica- 
tion;  Prose  Composition;  Roman  Literature. 

Mathematics.     Analytical  Geometry;   Review  Arithmetic. 
Science. 

I.   Organic  and  Food  Chemistry;  Text,  Moore. 
II.   Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  Sherman;   Laboratory, 
Manual  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  Brevier  and  Usher. 
Physical  Training. 
Chorus  Singing. 
Sight  Singing. 

Normal  Work. 

A.  Lectures  and  Recitations. 

I.   Method  of  Education,  Roark. 
II.   School  Management,  Dutton. 

III.  Philosophy  of  Education,  Home;  Library  Readings. 

IV.  Current  Pedagogical  Literature,  Library  Readings. 
V.  Review  in  Arithmetic. 

VI.  Review  in  Drawing — Perspective;  Water  Color;   Hand 

Work. 
VII.  Review  in  Geography. 
VIII.  Review  in  American  History. 
IX.  Review  in  Physiology. 
X.   Pedagogy  of  Literature  and  Composition  (See  English  De- 
partment.) 
XI.  Agriculture,   Botany,   Nature   Study    (See   Science   Depart- 
ment.) 

B.  Practice  Teaching  throughout  the  year  in  Training  School. 
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Home  Economics. 

A.  Domestic  Science. 

I.  Advanced  Course  in  Theory  of  Foods. 

1.  Review  and  continuation  of  Junior  year. 

2.  Study  of  production  and  composition  of  raw  food  ma- 

terial,   as:    cereals,    meats,    dairy    products,    fruits, 
vegetables,   beverages,   spices,   and   condiments. 

3.  Methods  of  Food  Preservation. 

4.  Food  Adulteration. 

5.  Marketing. 

6.  Dietetics. 

II.  Advanced  Course  in  Cookery. 

1.  Experimental  Work. 

2.  Selection,   Preparation,   Care   and   Manipulation   of 

Food  Materials. 

3.  Invalid  Cookery. 

4.  Planning  and  Serving  of  Meals. 

III.   House  Sanitation:  Structure  and  Situation  of  House;  Drain- 
age;   Water    Supply;     Ventilation;    Heating;     Lighting; 
Plumbing;    Cleaning;    Laundry  Work. 
IV.   Household  Bacteriology. 

1.  Nature  and  Distribution  of  Molds,   Yeasts,  and   Bac- 

teria. 

2.  Relation  of  Micro-organism  to, 

(a)  Preparation  of  Food. 

(b)  Preservation  of  Food. 

(c)  Health  of  Homes. 

(d)  Bacteria  in  Ice,  Water  and  Milk. 
V.  Methods  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science. 

1.  Planning  of  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Class  Management. 

3.  Laboratory   Equipment. 

4.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 

5.  Lecture   Demonstrations. 

VI.   Chemistry  of  Food  Nutrition   (See  Science  Department). 

B.  Domestic  Art. 

I.  Theory  and  Practice. 

1.  Hand  Sewing:  Fundamental  stitches,  seams,  fells,  and 

hems  applied  to  simple  problems  suitable  for  grade 
sewing. 

2.  Machine  Sewing:  The  use  and  care  of  machines  used 

In  garment  making  and  simple  dressmaking. 

3.  Pattern   Making:    Simple   straight   rule   drafting   and 

adaptation  of  commercial  patterns. 
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4.  Economic   and   artistic  value   of   proper   selection   of 

clothing  and  home  furnishings. 

5.  Repair  and  Care  of  Clothing:  Patching,  darning,  and 

general  care  of  garments  and  household  furnishings. 

6.  Embroidery:   Ornamentation  of  household  linens  and 

furnishings,   and   garments. 

7.  Weaving,  Knitting  and  Crocheting. 

8.  Design  and  Color:  In  relation  to  dress  and  the  home 

furnishings. 

9.  Textiles:  History  of  development  of  textile  industries. 

The  four  leading  textiles  studied  in  relation  to  their 
use  in  the  home  and  dress. 

II.  Discussions  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Domestic  Art. 

1.  The  aim  of  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  education  in 

Elementary  schools;    Secondary  schools. 

2.  Planning  of  Courses  of  Study. 

3.  Class  Management. 

4.  Laboratory  Equipment. 

III.   Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 

Agricultural  Sciences. 

I.  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study.     (Two  periods  a  week  for 
a  year.) 

1.  Study  of  the  soil. 

2.  Soil   drainage  and  irrigation. 

3.  Plant  foods:   their  value  and  application. 

4.  Plant  enemies — insects  and  diseases. 

6.  Care  of  trees. 

7.  A  few  of  the  principal  farm  crops — cotton,  corn,  etc. 

8.  Farm  conveniences — Roads,  water  supply,  lighting. 

9.  Study  of  the  common  birds. 

10.  Study  of  the  common  trees. 

11.  Study  of  the  common  weeds. 

12.  Consideration  of  material  from  teacher's  standpoint. 

II.   Poultry  Culture: 

Half  year  course  dealing  in  a  practical  way  with  raising 
poultry.  Every  student  taking  this  course  will,  if 
possible,  have  actual  charge  of  an  incubator,  brood- 
er and  a  yard  for  a  short  time. 

III.  School  Gardening: 

1.   Preparation 

(a)  Making  of  cold  frames. 

(b)  Study  of  uses  and  value  of  cold  frames. 

(c)  Making  of  school  garden. 
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2.  Cultivation  of  plants  in  cold  frames  in  winter  months. 

3.  Cultivation  of  plants  in  garden  in  spring. 

4.  Observation  of  Training  School  gardens. 

5.  Study   of   applications   and   values   of   gardening   for 

school  work. 


GRADUATING  CLASS,  1914 

COLLEGIATE  GRADUATES. 

Miss  Regina  Pinkston Greenville,  Ga. 

Miss  LeVerne  Souter Preston,  Ga. 

Miss  Ruth  Spence Camilla,  Ga. 

COLLEGIATE-INDUSTRIAL  GRADUATES. 

(Business  Department.) 
Miss  Miriam  Krause Brunswick,  Ga. 

COLLEGIATE-INDUSTRIAL  GRADUATES. 

Domestic  Science  and  Art.) 

Miss  Lizzie  Bedell St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Bethel Thomaston,  Ga. 

Miss  Lillian  Bond Royston,  Ga. 

Miss  Katherine  Boyer Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Miss  Atholine  Childs Butler,  Ga. 

Miss  Hattie  Clark Blythe,  Ga. 

Miss  Jewell  Colclough Maxeys,  Ga. 

Miss  Nevelle  Condor Palmetto,  Ga. 

Miss  Clara  Lee  Cone Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Miss  Alta  Cooper Cedartown,  Ga. 

Miss  Ruth  Davenport Acworth,  Ga. 

Miss  Hassie  Davis Stilson,  Ga. 

Miss  Pearl  Dekle Metta,  Ga. 

Miss  Mattie  Edwards Oxford,  Ga. 

Miss  Kathryn  Florence Powder  Springs,  Ga. 

Miss  Buena  Ware  Freeman Mathews,  Ga. 

Miss  Marian  Graves Sparta,  Ga. 

Miss  Frieda  Gunther Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Lillie  Mae  Hamilton Kirkland,  Ga. 

Miss  Eloise  Heiser Abbeville,  Ga. 

Miss  Beryl  Howell White  Plains,  Ga. 

Miss  Bessie  Huggins Waycross,  Ga. 

Miss  Sara  Hunt Chipley,  Ga. 

Miss  Isabelle  Kinnett Macon,  Ga. 
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Miss  Merle  Little Carnesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Marion  Lee Mount  Vernon,  Ga. 

Miss  Baxter  McWhirter Royston,  Ga. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McMillan Acworth,  Ga. 

Miss  Mattie  Seals  Matthews Talbotton,  Ga. 

Miss  Bessie  Mayes Bainbridge,  Ga. 

Miss  Ruth  Miller Macon,  Ga. 

Miss  Nettie  Minter Sunny  Side,  Ga. 

Miss  Emmie  B.  Moran Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Miss  Gladys  Nelms Royston,  Ga. 

Miss  Kathleen  O'Farrell Athens,  Ga. 

Miss  Ina  Padgett Ocilla,  Ga. 

Miss  E.  Kate  Parker Ludowici,  Ga. 

Miss  Annie  Lewis  Patterson Forsyth,  Ga. 

Miss  Eloise  Seay Reynolds,  Ga. 

Miss  Cora  Lea  Shelley Pavo,  Ga. 

Miss  Opal  Shepherd Nashville,  Ga. 

Miss  Mary  N.  Smith Greenville,  Ga. 

Miss  Blanch  Starr Royston,  Ga. 

Miss  Annie  May  Strickland Duluth,  Ga. 

Miss  Daisy  Stubbs Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Lyra  Thompson Mount  Vernon,  Ga. 

Miss  Ivanora  Wood Dalton,  Ga. 

COLLEGIATE-XORMAL   GRADUATES. 

Miss  Charlotte  Alexander Nashville,  Ga. 

Miss  Benita  Allen Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Miss  Ruth  Almand Conyers,  Ga. 

Miss  Lorinne  Banks Milledgeville,   Ga. 

Miss  Satnia  Barr Statesboro,   Ga. 

Miss  Aurelia  Bass Ashburn,  Ga. 

Miss  Ellene  Bell Millen,   Ga. 

Miss  Emmie  Bledsoe Georgetown,  Ga. 

Miss  Irene  Bowden Buford,   Ga. 

Miss  Mary  Bradford Cedartown,   Ga. 

Miss  Rena  Brannen Statesboro,  Ga. 

Miss  Pearl  Brown Carnesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Annie  Ola  Bryan Riddleville,  Ga. 

Miss  Mabel  Bulloch Bullochville,  Ga. 

Miss  Chessie  Butler Lincolnton,  Ga. 

Miss  Claudia  Caldwell Siloam,  Ga. 

Miss  Minnie  Lee  Chapman Danville,  Ga. 

Miss  Aurelia  Childs Wayside,   Ga. 

Miss  Maude  Childs Butler,  Ga. 

Miss  Emiline  Cleveland Culloden,  Ga. 
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Miss  Mary  Copeland Metcalf,  Ga. 

Miss  Sara  Daughtry Macon,   Ga. 

Miss  Edna  Denman Tallapoosa,   Ga. 

Miss  Louise  Eakes Madison,  Ga. 

Miss  Roxie  Echols Ila,  Ga. 

Miss  Mattie  Sue  Evans Jonesboro,  Ga. 

Miss  Nell  Fields Montezuma,   Ga. 

Miss  Ruth  Fields Albany,  Ga. 

Miss  Davie  Fletcher Jackson,  Ga. 

Miss  Etta  Fossett Calhoun,  Ga. 

Miss  Louise  Freeman Greenville,  Ga. 

Miss  Oppie  Lee  Fuqua Ailey,  Ga. 

Miss   Cornelia   Graham Atlanta,   Ga. 

Miss  Margaret  Guinn Conyers,  Ga. 

Miss  Ruby  Harris Commerce,  Ga. 

Miss  Carrie  Harrison Cairo,   Ga. 

Miss  Josie  Harvey Monticello,   Ga. 

Miss  Hazel  Hope Jonesboro,  Ga. 

Miss  Reba  Johnson Jeffersonville,   Ga. 

Miss   Gladys   Kendrick Macon,    Ga. 

Miss  Olive  King Hazlehurst,  Ga. 

Miss  Ada  Livingston Porterdale,   Ga. 

Miss  Lois  Love Greensboro,   Ga. 

Miss  Nena   McKenzie Montezuma,    Ga. 

Miss  Madge  McWhirter Royston,  Ga. 

Miss  Edna  Malon Villa   Rica,   Ga. 

Miss   Philoclea   Mathews Albany,    Ga. 

Miss  Ida  Lee  Mullins Greensboro,   Ga. 

Miss  Jennie  O'Neal Chipley,  Ga. 

Miss  Rena  Parker Covington,  Ga. 

Miss  Musa  Partridge Mountville,   Ga. 

Miss  Brownie  Perry Covington,  Ga. 

Miss  Clio  Perry Thomson,  Ga. 

Miss  Margaret  Polhill Hawkinsville,   Ga. 

Miss  Pauline  Pope Villa  Rica,   Ga. 

Miss  Louise   Powell Villa   Rica,   Ga. 

Miss  Pauline  Roberts Graymont,   Ga. 

Miss  Rosa  Robertson Logansville,   Ga. 

Miss  Sara  Robertson Atlanta,   Ga. 

Miss  Claire   Robison Monroe,   Ga. 

Miss  Susie  Russell Hillsboro,   Ga. 

Miss  Leola  Sigman Sparta,   Ga. 

Miss  Annie  Simmons Rincon,  Ga. 

Miss  Irene  Sims Conyers,   Ga. 

Miss   Bessie   Smenner Columbus,    Ga. 
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Miss  Ethel  Still Conyers,  Ga. 

Miss   Juanita   Strickland Statesboro,   Ga. 

Miss  Mary  Ruth  Sumrnerour Duluth,   Ga. 

Miss  Lola  Swann Pike,  Ga. 

Miss  Gracia  Thomas Trion,  Ga. 

Miss  Blossom  Thompson Bogart,  Ga. 

Miss  Elzie  Tucker.. Conyers,   Ga. 

Miss  Adrian  Turnell Madison,   Ga. 

Miss  Amy  Wakefield Greensboro,  Ga. 

Miss  Bonnie  Wells Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

Miss  Ida  Faith  Wiggs Vidalia,  Ga. 

Miss  Emily  Williams Cordele,   Ga. 

Miss  Maud  Windham Reynolds,  Ga. 

Miss  Emily  Wisdom Chipley,   Ga. 

Miss  Kate  Wisdom Chipley,   Ga. 

Miss  Ethel  Wood Macon,   Ga. 

Miss  Annie  Yates Macon,   Ga. 

STUDENTS  AWARDED  CERTIFICATES. 

Bookkeeping. 

Miss   Marion   Miller Chatham    County. 

Miss  Regina  Pinkston Meriwether   County. 

Miss  Lera  Shirley Milton  County. 

Miss  Emma  Turner Carroll  County. 

Miss  Ethel  Wood Bibb  County. 

Bookkeeping,   Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Miss  May  DeSaussure Baldwin  County. 

Miss  Helen  Tilly Floyd   County. 

Normal  Domestic  Art. 

Miss  Margaret  Davidson Troup  County. 

Miss  Anna  Belle  Kenney Bibb  County. 

Technical  Dressmaking. 

Miss  Margaret  Joseph Baldwin  County. 

Miss  Nada  Lottie  Rhodes Talliaferro  County. 

General  Dressmaking. 

Miss  Emma  Florence  Davis Thomas  County. 

Miss  Lucy  Lynn  Dickey Fannin  County. 

Miss  Arthie  Belle  Hinson Appling  County. 

Miss  Willie  Hope Dougherty  County. 

Miss   Winifred'  Hudson Gilmer   County. 

Miss  Pearle  Lanier Bulloch  County. 
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Miss  Sara  Lee Clayton  County 

Miss  Bernice  Linen Bibb  County 

Miss  Francis  Peeples Berrien   County 

Miss  Mary  Katherine  Poole Franklin  County 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Simmons Gilmer  County 

Miss  Katherine  Tigner Muscogee  County 

Miss  Margaret  Timmons Troup  County 

Miss  Clare   Weaver Floyd   County 

Miss  Ruth  Whatley Meriwether   County 

Pianoforte. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Gibson  Pittman Baldwin  County. 

Miss  Dora  Vivian  Proctor Emanuel   County. 

Miss  Charline  Sasser Coweta  County. 

Miss  Marjorie  Cater  Thompson Emanuel  County. 

Special   Normal. 

Miss  Leila  Adele  Bacon Sumter  County. 

Miss   Birdie   Brown Wilcox   County. 

Miss  Grace  Octavia   Campbell Madison   County. 

Miss  Myra  Argine  Copeland Toombs  County. 

Miss  Leora  Dent Randolph   County. 

Miss  Mabel  Norton  Hamaker Jackson  County. 

Miss  Florence  Vida  Jolly Barrow  County. 

Miss  Eve  Elizabeth  Lowe Muscogee  County. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Lowe Crawford   County. 

Miss  Rochelle  McClure Cherokee   County. 

Miss  Allie  Sue  McCurdy Wilkes  County. 

Miss  Viola  Maffett Meriwether  County. 

Miss  Ruth  Meadows Dodge  County. 

Miss  Bessie  Meek Coffee   County. 

Miss  Katie  Irene  Pinkerton Putnam   County. 

Miss   Mamie   Rabun Montgomery   County. 

Miss  Katherine  Roquemore Fulton  County. 

Miss  Sara  C.  Salisbury Muscogee  County. 

Miss  Margaret  Timmons Troup  County. 

Miss  Bessie  Williams Henry  County. 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 

B.  S.  MILLER,  Columbus,  Ga President. 

S.  B.  BROWN,  Albany,  Ga Vice-President. 

G.  A.  MELL,  Athens,  Ga Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  Ex-Officio. 

Governor  J.  M.  Slaton Atlanta,  Ga. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M.  L.  Brittain Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chancellor,  University  of  Georgia,  David  C.  Barrow Athens,  Ga. 

Members-at-large. 

Col.  W.  J.  Morton Athens,  Ga. 

J.  R.  Hogan Agnes,  Ga. 

Members  City  of  Athens. 

T.    J.    Shackelford Athens,    Ga. 

E.  J.  Bondurant Athens,  Ga. 

Members  Representing  Trustees  of  University  of  Georgia. 

R.   F.   Daniel Griffin,   Ga. 

Hamilton    McWhorter Athens,    Ga. 

Byron  B.  Bower,  Jr Bainbridge,  Ga. 

Members    Representing    Congressional    Districts. 

First  District,  Joseph  W.  Smith Manassas,  Ga. 

Second  District,  S.  B.  Brown Albany,  Ga. 

Third  District,  J.  M.  Collum Americus,  Ga. 

Fourth  District,  B.  S.  Miller Columbus,  Ga. 

Fifth  District,  J.  R.  Smith Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sixth  District,  Dr.  J.  C.  Beauchamp Williamson,  Ga. 

Seventh  District,  E.  S.  Griffeth Buchanan,  Ga. 

Eighth  District,  E.  A.  Copelan Greensboro,  Ga. 

Ninth  District,  L.  M.  Brand Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Tenth  District,  Lawton  B.  Evans Augusta,  Ga. 

Eleventh  District,  W.  W.  Larsen Dublin,  Ga. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Prudential — Brittain,  Morton,  Barrow,  McWhorter,  Bondurant. 
Salaries — Miller,  Beauchamp,  Brand,  Hogan,  Evans,  Brown. 
Teachers  and  Course  of  Study — Collum,   Barrow,  Larsen,   Brittain, 

Daniel,  Evans. 
Finance — Brand,  Brown,  Miller,  Copelan,  Bower,  J.  R.  Smith. 
Grounds  and  Buildings — Bondurant,  Barrow,  Morton,  J.  W.  Smith, 

Griffeth. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  member  of  all  Stand- 
ing  Committees,   and   the   President   of  the   School   is  a   consulting 
member  of  the  same. 
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Sept. 

8, 

Tuesday, 

Sept. 

8, 

Tuesday, 

Sept. 

9, 

Wednesday 

Sept. 

10 

,  Thursday, 

Dec. 

22, 

Tuesday, 

Jan. 

5, 

Tuesday, 

Jan. 

21, 

Thursday, 

Apr. 

17 

,  Saturday, 

May 

30, 

Sunday, 

May 

31 

Monday, 

June 

1, 

Tuesday, 

June 

1, 

Tuesday, 

June 

2, 

Wednesday 

June 

2, 

Wednesday 

CALENDAR,  1914-15. 
1914. 

School  Dormitories  open. 
Classification  of  Students. 
Classification  of  Students. 
Fall  Term  begins  at  9  A.  M. 
Christmas  Holidays  begin. 
(Recitations  end  Monday  P.  M.  Dec.  21.) 

1915. 

Re-opening  of  School. 
Mid-session  Examinations. 
Founder's  Day. 

Commencement  Sermon  at  11  A.  M. 
Annual  Concert  at  8:30  P.  M. 
Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees  at  10  A.M. 
Faculty  Reception  to  Alumni-ae  at  8:30  P.  M. 
Alumni-ae  Reunion  at  12  Noon. 
Graduating  Exercises  at  8  P.  M. 


New  students  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year,  but  it  is 
best  for  them  to  enter  September  10,  or  January  5. 

Prospective  students  will  need  to  apply  well  in  advance  of  their 
coming  in  order  to  be  sure  of  places  in  the  dormitories.  The  School 
can  accommodate  only  400  boarding  students  at  present. 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  ex-officio,  Chancellor  of  the 

University  of  Georgia. 
JERE  M.  POUND,  A.B.,  President. 
J.  C.  WARDLAW,  A.B.,  Dean. 
ALEXANDER  RHODES,   Business  Manager. 
MISS  FANNIE  H.  SCOTT,  Registrar. 
MRS.  H.  C.  DOOLITTLE,  Stenographer. 


J.  C.  WARDLAW,  A.M.,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy;  Director  of  Ele- 
mentary Training  School. 

PETER  F.  BROWN,  A.M.,  English. 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  A.  ALEXANDER,  A.M.,  Expression;  Assistant  in 
English. 

T.  E.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  A.B.,  Mathematics. 

DAVID  L.  ERNEST,  A.M.,  Elementary  Science. 

EUGENE  C.  BRANSON,  A.M.,  Rural  Economics. 

MISS  ROBERTA  HODGSON,  A.M.,  History. 

FREDERICK  A.  MERRILL,  B.Sc,  Geography  and  Nature  Study. 

E.  SCOTT  SELL,  B.S.A.,  Agriculture. 

MISS  IDA  A.  YOUNG,  L.I.,  Latin. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett.,  French  and  Spanish. 

MISS  HELEN  L.  SPROUT,  German  and  Greek;  Director  of  Corres- 
pondence Department. 

MISS  EDNA  M.  RANDALL,  Household  Arts. 

MISS  BESSIE  M.  BAIRD,  Millinery  and  Dressmaking. 

MISS  ANNIE  LINTON,  Manual  Arts. 

MISS  LURA  B.  STRONG,  Physical  Education. 

MRS.  AGNES  EBERHART,  Department  of  Instrumental  Music. 

MISS  JULIA  McARTHUR,  Department  of  Voice. 

MISS  AUGUSTA  BLANCHARD  CENTER,  Oratory. 

MISS  SARA  M.  WEBB,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy. 

MISS  CHLOE  LOYD,  Assistant  in  Department  of  English. 

MISS  IRIS  CALLAWAY,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Mathematics. 

MISS  CHLOE  E.  ALLEN,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Elementary 
Science. 

MISS  MARY  WOODS,  Assistant  in  Departments  of  History  and 
Geography. 

ALEXANDER  RHODES,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Agriculture. 

MISS  PARNA  B.  HILL,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Household  Arts. 
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MISS  REBECCA  STEWART,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Household 
Arts. 

MISS  MAUDE  C.  TOWNSEND,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Department  of 
Manual  Arts. 

MISS  ADA  JANE  DOLAN,  Student-Assistant  in  Department  of  Phy- 
sical Culture. 

MISS  EDITH  GUILL,  Student-Assistant  in  Department  of  Physical 
Culture. 

MISS  BESSIE  SMITH,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental 
Music. 

MRS.  MARY  LEE  DAVIS,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Instrumental 
Music. 

MISS  KATE  E.  HICKS,  Principal  Elementary  Training  School. 

MISS  ADA  JANE  DOLAN,  Critic  Teacher  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

MISS  MAGNOLIA  SCOVILLE,  Critic  Teacher  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  YOUNG,  Critic  Teacher  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

MISS  NELLIE  M.  CLIFFORD,  Critic  Teacher  Second  Grade. 

MISS  IVAH  MOYER,  Critic  Teacher  First  Grade. 

MISS  LAURA  ELDER,  Teacher  of  Rural  School. 

MISS  AGNES  GOSS,,  Librarian. 

MISS  MARGARET  M.  GIBBS,  Assistant  Librarian. 

MISS  MOIENA  MICHAEL,  Matron  Winnie  Davis  Hall. 

MISS  NELLIE  COLBERT,  Matron  Gilmer  Hall. 

MISS  BESSIE  SMITH,  Matron  Gilmer  Hall. 

MISS  KATE  HICKS,  Matron  Senior  Hall. 

MISS  CHLOE  ALLEN,  Matron  Bradwell  Hall. 

MISS  IRIS  CALLAWAY,  Matron  Bradwell  Hall. 

MISS  EMMIE  JONES,  Bookkeeper. 

MISS  MOIENA  MICHAEL,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary. 

MRS.  B.  H.  KINNEBREW,  Housekeeper. 


FACULTY  COMMITTEES,  1914-15. 

Library — Merrill,  Goss,  Hicks,  Sprout,  Brown,  Hodgson. 

Calendar  and  Entertainments — Linton,  McArthur,  Michael,  Alexan- 
der, Rhodes. 

Schedule — Alexander,  Loyd,  Wardlaw,  Hollingsworth,  Sell. 

Faculty  Meetings — Ernest,  Hollingsworth,  Merrill,  Hodgson,  Linton. 

Promotion  and  Publicity — Merrill,  Alexander,  Sell,  Rhodes. 

Curriculum — Brown,  Wardlaw,  Hollingsworth,  Young,  Alexander, 
Randall,  Sell,  Linton. 

Publication — Merrill,  Brown,  Ernest,  Sell. 
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University  Representative — Wardlaw,    Brown,   Alexander,   Hollings- 

worth,  Center,  Ernest,  Hodgson,  Sell,  Young,  Randall,  Linton, 

Strong,  Webb,  Loyd,  Allen,  Hicks. 
School     Organizations — Wardlaw,    Loyd,    McArthur,    Sell,    Ernest, 

Young,  Michael. 
Classification — Hollingsworth,  Brown,  Merrill,  Wardlaw,  Sell. 
Alumni-ae — Loyd,  Hicks,  Allen,  Woods,  Elizabeth  Young,  Hill,  Webb 

Callaway,  Dolan. 
Welfare — Rhodes,   Broadus,   Michael,   Strong,   Randall,   Young,   and 

Matrons. 
Grounds  and  Buildings — Rhodes,  Sell,  Linton. 
Employment — Ernest,  Hicks,  Wardlaw,  Alexander,  Scott. 
Records — Wardlaw,  Hollingsworth,  Sell,  Randall,  Allen. 


BOARDING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  school  now  has  four  dormitories:  Gilmer  Hall,  Bradwell  Hall, 
Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall,  and  Senior  Hall  (the  upper  floor  of  the 
Dining  Room  Building).  There  is  accommodtaion  for  four  hundred 
students.  All  dormitories  are  steam-heated,  with  toilet  rooms  and 
baths  on  every  floor  abundantly  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
They  are  comfortable,  pleasant,  and  healthful  homes  for  the  students 
Students  in  each  dormitory  are  under  the  care  of  a  resident  matron, 
who  looks  after  their  needs  and  comforts.  The  dining  hall  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  state. 

Board  in  the  dormitories  includes  room,  table  fare,  heat,  lights, 
and  attendants  for  the  rougher  work. 

Each  student  will  pay  for,  and  look  after  her  own  laundering, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  matron  in  charge. 

Each  student  must  bring  a  pillow,  pillow  cases,  bed  clothes  (in- 
cluding at  least  one  white  spread),  towels,  hair  brush  and  comb,  and 
other  personal  toilet  articles;  also  a  bath  robe,  bed  room  slippers, 
overshoes,  wrap  and  umbrella. 

The  male  students  do  not  room  in  the  dormitories.  Rooms  are 
rented  for  them  near  the  campus  and  paid  for  by  the  school.  Such 
students  pay  the  same  rate  for  board  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue, 
furnishing  bedding,  etc.,  just  as  the  girls  do. 

Parents  and  friends  visiting  students  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  the  dormitories,  as  there  is  no  room  for  them.  They  can  secure 
board  in  the  city. 
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EXPENSES. 

Terms  for  Board. 
(Payable  in  advance  as  indicated.) 

September    10,    1914 — First    Payment $25.00 

November    12,    1914 — Second    Payment 25.00 

January   28,    1915 — Third   Payment 25.00 

April    1,    1915 — Fourth    Payment 25.00 

$100.00 
Matriculation  Fee  (to  be  paid  on  entrance) 10.00 

Board  for  students  who  do  not  make  the  full  quarterly  payments, 
as  indicated  above,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  week,  or  50  cents 
per  day. 

Students  who  cannot  enter  at  the  regular  dates  will  be  received 
at  any  time  during  the  session  just  as  their  opportunities  may  per- 
mit, board  being  charged  only  from  the  time  of  entering  school. 

All  students  entering  before  September  15th  will  be  charged 
from  date  of  opening  (Sept.  10th.)  Those  entering  on  and  after 
September  15th  will  be  charged  from  the  date  they  enter  school. 

All  non-resident  students  must  room  and  board  in  the  school  dor- 
mitories. iSTo  exception  will  be  made  to  this  except  by  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  school  authorities. 

There  is  no  tuition  paid  by  Georgia  students.  Students  from 
outside  the  State  are  required  to  pay  $40.00  per  year;  $20.00  upon 
entrance,  and  $20.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Money  deposited  on  dormitory  account  will  not  be  refunded. 
Money  deposited  on  personal  account  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 

Checks  for  board  or  tuition  should  not  be  made  payable  to  the 
President,  but  to  the  student  herself. 

Students  must  supply  their  own  text-books.  Books  will  be  fur- 
nished at  publishers'  prices,  with  cost  of  handling  added.  A  second 
hand  book  store  is  also  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  students, 
who  wish  to  buy  or  sell  second-hand  books. 

WINNIE  DAVIS  ME3IORIAL  HALL. 

Students  who  wish  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial 
Hall  must  have  letters  assigning  them  these  rooms  by  August  15th. 
If  these  asignments  are  not  made  by  this  date,  the  school  authori- 
ties will  reserve  the  right  to  fill  these  rooms  with  other  students. 
These  letters  of  appointment  can  only  be  secured  through  the  U.  D. 
C.  Chapters  that  furnished  the  rooms.  They  must  be  properly 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Chapter,  and  mailed  to  the  President 
of  the  school  by  August  15th. 
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THE  INFIRMARY. 

(Miss  Ila  Broadus,  trained  nurse,  in  charge.) 
This  is  a  small  building  of  four  rooms.  It  has  bathrooms,  lava- 
tories, toilets,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  gas  range. 
The  furnishings  are  entirely  comfortable.  It  is  a  cozy,  quiet  retreat 
for  students  who  from  time  to  time  may  need  such  quiet.  The 
infirmary  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse,  most  of  whose  time  is 
spent,  not  in  looking  after  students  who  are  sick,  but  in  caring  for 
them,  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  sick.  With  the  matrons,  she 
takes  general  oversight  and  care  of  the  entire  student  body.  The 
nurse  will  also  give  lectures  on  home  nursing,  hygiene,  and  sani- 
tation to  certain  classes  during  the  year.  The  health  of  the  student 
body  has  always  been  superb. 

CARNEGIE   LIBRARY. 

This  beautiful  building  was  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  four  years  ago.  It  is  equipped  with  handsome  library 
furniture  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  elegance  of  the  building. 

The  library  is  open  daily  (except  Sunday)  from  8:45  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  in  the  evening,  closing  for  the  dinner  hour.  Although 
occupied  less  than  four  years,  it  has  awakened  new  interest  and  has 
shown  a  marvelous  growth,  the  circulation  each  year  almost  doub- 
ling that  of  the  previous  year.  The  library  consists  of  8,340  vol- 
umes, more  than  a  thousand  new  books  having  been  added  during 
each  of  the  past  years.  From  one  to  two  hundred  books  are  taken 
out  daily,  and  on  an  average  the  library  is  read  through  more  than 
twice  in  every  school  year. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  library  is  to  create  in  the  stu- 
dents an  interest  in  good  literature,  and  to  encourage  a  desire  for 
reading.  Nearly  all  the  studies  in  a  Normal  School  require  refer- 
ence work,  and  much  supplementary  material  is  needed  in  preparing 
lesson  plans  in  history,  geography,  and  other  studies.  New  books 
selected  by  the  departments  are  added  each  year  to  meet  these  needs. 
Periodical  literature  is  also  of  great  value  in  reference  work,  and 
the  library  subscribes  to  a  number  of  judiciously  selected  magazines, 
which  are  bound  as  the  volumes  are  completed,  and  with  their  in- 
dexes are  of  invaluable  aid  in  supplying  material  for  debates  and 
other  reference  work. 

UNIFORMS. 

To  promote  economy,  simplicity,  and  good  taste  in  dress,  every 
young  woman  in  the  school,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  purchase  and  wear  the  uniform  adopted  by  the 
school.  Requests  to  be  excused  from  wearing  the  uniform  will  not 
be  considered  except  for  very  exceptional  and  unusual  reasons. 
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The  uniform  consists  of  the  following  articles: 

For  church  and  street  wear — a  blue  serge  suit  and  cap,  white 
waist,  tan  gloves  and  black  shoes. 

For  class  room  wear — the  blue  serge  suit  skirt,  uniform  waist  of 
white  poplin  or  lawn,  blue  Windsor  tie.  In  winter  a  waist  of  serge 
like  the  skirt  may  be  substituted  for  the  white  poplin  waist. 

For  summer  and  evening  wear — a  white  poplin  wash  skirt  and 
white  waist. 

The  suit,  cap,  gloves,  white  skirts,  tie  and  woolen  waist  (if  worn) 
can  be  bought  only  in  Athens  and  may  be  ordered  by  mail  before 
the  student  leaves  home.  The  order  for  them  must  be  placed  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  arrival  at  the  school.  The 
white  waist  for  school,  church,  and  evening  wear  must  be  made  of 
the  material  and  according  to  the  patterns  designated  in  the  accom- 
panying leaflet  giving  detailed  descriptions. 

The  above  requirements  will  be  rigidly  enforced.  There  must  be 
no  attempt  at  evasion  or  partial  violation  of  these  regulations.  No 
other  articles,  however  similar  can  be  substituted  for  those  specified. 

Students  are  expected  to  wear  the  uniform  at  all  times  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  They  need  not  bring  to  the  school  dresses  of 
other  kinds,  for  it  is  desired  that  the  uniform  be  worn  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

Uniforms  must  be  kept  in  good  condition.  The  enforcement  of 
all  regulations  with  regard  to  the  uniform  is  within  the  authority  of 
the  matrons  of  the  several  dormitories.  Students  may  be  required 
to  buy  new  garments  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
the  matrons  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Students  must  not  sell  nor  give  cast  off  uniform  garments  to  per- 
sons living  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens. 

The  uniform  skirt,  cap,  and  white  waist  should  be  worn  by  former 
students  when  returning  to  the  school  in  September.  All  students 
must  wear  the  uniform  as  a  traveling  dress  at  all  other  times. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  uniforms  be  ordered  before  leaving  home. 
A  detailed  description  and  order  blank  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest made  to  the  Registrar. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Applicants  for  the  Common  School  Methods  or  Review  Classes 
must  have  license  to  teach,  present  written  evidence  in  the  form 
of  certificates  from  their  last  instructors,  or  show  in  examination 
that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
eight    scholastic    years    of    study.      These    courses    are    intended    to 
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prepare  applicants  for  the  state  teachers'  examination  or  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  this  school.  Applicants  should  choose  one  of  the 
two  courses  under  the  advice  of  instructors  here. 


Review. 

English   Composition   _    _   _    _   2 

American  Literature  _   _   _   _   2 

Algebra  __________5 

English  History   ______   4 

Physical   and   Economics   Geo- 
graphy and  Nature  Study  _   3 
Latin   or   Arithmetic   _    _    _    _   4 

Physical  Culture  ______   2 

22 
Maximum  _______   _2  8 


Common   School  Methods. 

Professional  Texts  _  _  _  _  2 
Methods     in     Language     and 

Grammar   ________3 

Reading  __________1 

Arithmetic   ________3 

Physiology   ________2 

U.  S.  and  Georgia  History  and 

Civics  __________3 

Geography   and   Nature   Study  2 
Agriculture   ________2 

Drawing  __________1 

Physical  Culture  ______   2 

Common  School  Music 2 

23 
ACADEMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DIPLOMA  CLASSES. 

Applicants  for  the  Freshman  class  in  either  the  Academic  or  In- 
dustrial course  must  present  written  evidence  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
nine  grades  in  common  schools  and  accredited  high  schools  or 
stand  an  entrance  examination.  Candidates  for  the  more  advanced 
classes  must  present  similar  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  previous  grades. 

Academic  students  may  take  special  courses  in  Household  Arts  and 
Manual  Arts  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Optional  work  may  be  selected  by  all  students  from  equivalent  or 
lower  classes  to  the  full  extent  of  the  time  allowed  in  each  class. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 
Academic.  Industrial. 

Practical  Pedagogy  _____!      Rhetoric   _________2 


English  Rhetoric  ______    2 

English  Literature   _____   2 

Plane  Geometry  ______   4 

Algebra  __________2 

Physics  or  Latin  ______   3 

Ancient  History   ______    3 

Physiography   _______2 

Physical  Culture  ______   2 


Literature  _______ 

Physics    _______ 

History  or  Mathematics  _ 
Agricultural   Botany    _    _ 
Model   and   Plain   Sewing 
Elementary  Drawing   _   _ 
Handicrafts  _  _  _   _     _  _ 

Physical  Culture  _  _   _   _ 


Total  required   _____   21 
Maximum  ________27 


Maximum  _ 


19 
25 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Academic. 

Psychology   ________3 

English  Literature  _____    3 

Theme  Writing  _______    1 

Solid   Geometry   ______    4 

Chemistry  or  Latin  _____    3 

Medieval  History  ______    2 

Biology  __________3 

Physical   Culture   _____      2 

Total  required  ______    21 

Maximum 27 


Industrial. 

Required: 
Psychology   ________3 

Theme  Writing  ________ 

Mathematics  ________2 

Chemistry  _________3 

Biology 3 

Soils   and   Field   Crops   _    _    _   3 
Physical  Culture  ______   2 

Household   Arts: 
Cooking  __________2 

Theory  of  Foods 2 

Manual  Arts: 
Ele.  Arts  and  Crafts   _  _  _   -  2 
Drawing  and  Color  _____   2 


Minimum   ________    21 

Maximum  ________   27 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Academic. 


Hist,  of  Ed.  and  Prins.  Teach.  4 

Child  Study 2 

Methods ______2 

Prins.  and  Progress  of  Poetry 

and  Drama  ________  3 

Expression  _________  4 

Mathematics,    or    History,      or 
Latin,  or  French,  or    Span- 
ish, or  German,  or  Greek  _  2 
Household      Management,      or 
Economics  ________2 

Physical  Culture  ______  2 

Common  School  Music  _  _  _  _  _ 

Total  required 23 

Maximum  ________    29 


Industrial. 

Required: 
Methods  __________2 

Hist,  and  Prins.  Teaching  _  _    4 

Child  Study 2 

Physical  Culture  ______   2 

Agriculture: 
Fruit   Growing  and   Vegetable 
Gardening  ________2 

Animal   Husbandry  and    Poul- 
try  _* 2 

Household  Arts: 
Dressmaking  ________2 

Textiles   and   Household   Man- 
agement _________3 

Millinery  and  Art  Needlework   2 
Manual  Arts: 

Mech.  Drawing 2 

Adv.  Drawing  and  Color 2 


Minimum 
Maximum 


20 
26 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 


Academic. 

Meth.  and  Sen.  Man.   _ 3 

Prac.  Teaching 4 

Conference  _________    1 

English  Grammar  &  Lit.      for 
the  Grades  ________   2 

Expression  _________    4 

Mathematics,    or    History,      or 
Latin,  or  French,  or     Span- 
ish, or  German,  or  Greek  _   2 
Agriculture  _________    2 

Physical  Culture  ______   2 

Common   School   Music   _    _   _   2 

Total  required 22 

Maximum  ________    28 


Industrial. 

Required: 
Practice  Teaching  ______   4 

Conference  __________ 

Physical  Culture  ______   2 

Agriculture: 
Farm   Management  and   Plant 

Breeding   ________2 

Household  Arts: 
Adv.  Cooking  and  Serving  _  _   2 
Household  Chem.  &  Bacteriol- 
ogy   2 

Dietetics,      Organization      and 

Management  _______3 

Home  Nursing  ________   2 

Manual  Arts: 

Mech.  Drawing,  Woodwork 2 

Handicrafts  ________2 

Adv.   Drawing  &   Color   _   _   _   2 
Theory  &  History  of  Design  _   2 


Minimum  ________    20 

Maximum 26 


COMMON   SCHOOL  METHODS  CLASS. 

Professional  Texts.  Text-book,  Manual  of  Methods  for  Georgia 
Teachers.  A.  Manual  of  Methods  for  Georgia;  (a)  History  and 
Principles  of  Education;  (b)  Methods  of  Teaching  Common 
School  Subjects;  (c)  Special  Day  Programs;  (d)  The  School 
and  the  Community. 

B.  Reading  Courses,  (a)  The  Teacher  and  the  School,  Col- 
grove;  (b)  Civics  and  Health,  Allen;  (c)  High  School  Admin- 
istration, Hollister. 

Language  and  Grammar.  Text,  The  Modern  Course  in  English,  Book 
II  by  Sanford,  Brown,  and  Smith.  (1)  The  principles  of  ele- 
mentary, oral  and  written  composition.  (2)  The  analysis  of 
sentences  and  the  use  of  the  diagram.  (3)  A  detailed  study 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  their  classes,  modifications,  and  con- 
structions. (4)  Discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
composition  and  grammar  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools. 
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Reading,  (a)  Study  of  all  reading  books  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Georgia:  1,  Required.  2,  Supplementary;  (b)  Study  of 
Phonics.  (c)  Study  of  methods  in  teaching  reading.  (d) 
Study  of  the  dramatization  of  literature  suitable  for  children, 
(e)  Discussion  of  suitable  plays  for  school  presentation,  (f) 
Discussion  of  story  telling;  1,  How  to  tell  stories;  2,  What  to 
tell;  3,  Where  to  secure  the  proper  stories;  4,  Stories  suited  to 
different  grades. 

Arithmetic.  Text:  Milne's  Progressive,  Georgia  Edition.  This 
course  is  designed  for  teachers  and  will  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  methods,  including  the  correct  use  of  the  text. 

Physiology.  Methods  of  study  and  teaching  the  Physiologies  adopt- 
ed for  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  Ritchie  and 
Hutchinson;  Structure  and  Function,  Personal  Hygiene,  and 
the  fundamental  facts  of  Sanitation. 

United  States  History.  Text:  Evans  Essential  Facts  in  American 
History.  1,  Period  of  settlement  and  three  groups  of  civiliza- 
tion developed.  2,  Period  of  Revolution  and  Independence.  3, 
Period  of  Development  of  Government.  4.  Period  of  Sectional 
Antagonisms.  5,  Period  of  Civil  Strife.  6,  Period  of  Progress 
and  Modern  Problems. 

Pupil  teachers'  preparation  of  plans  in  subject  and  method. 
Use  of  Library  References.  Use  of  auxiliary  material.  Criti- 
cisms of  the  text,  comparison  with  other  texts.  Practice  teach- 
ing and  observation.  Criticism  of  the  pupils  plans,  materials 
and  practice. 

All  instruction  will  be  based  on  a  daily  assignment  of  the 
texts.  Instruction  in  methods  will  be  based  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  any  pupil  not  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter  will  be  entirely  unable  to  do  the  work 
of  the  class. 

Georgia  History.  Text:  Brooks  History  of  Georgia.  1,  Geographi- 
cal conditions.  2,  First  settlement.  3,  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary Periods.  4,  Georgia  and  her  Indian  relations.  5,  Economic 
social  and  political  espects  of  slavery.  6,  Georgia  in  Secession 
and  Georgia  in  the  Civil  War.  7,  Reconstruction.  8,  Develop- 
ment since  1870. 

Civil  Government.  Text:  Peterman's  Civil  Government.  1,  Forms 
of  Government  in  the  United  States.  2,  The  Constitution.  3, 
The  Departments  of  Federal  Government.  4,  State,  Local  and 
Municipal  Government. 

Geography.  Text:  Frye's  Common  School  Geography.  A  general 
review  of  geographic  laws  and  facts  together  with  the  method 
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of  presentation  best  adapted  to  classroom  work.     The  relation 
of  this  science  to  other  school  subjects  will  be  stressed. 

Nature  Study.  Text:  Merrill's  What  to  Teach  in  Nature  Study. 
Reading:  Hodge's  Study  and  Life.  A  study  of  the  plants 
and  animals  most  likely  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  our 
State.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  method  of  presen- 
tation.    Both  recitation  and  laboratory  work  will  be  done. 

Agriculture.  Texts:  Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Merrill;  and 
Hunnicutt's  Agriculture,  DeLoach.  1,  The  soil;  types,  mois- 
ture and  temperature.  2,  Corn,  cotton  and  other  crops.  3, 
The  improvement  of  crops.  4,  Dairying,  the  Babcock  milk  test. 
5,  Commercial  fertilizers.      6,  Composition  of  feeds. 

Drawing.  A  course  in  elementary  drawing.  Outlines  from  nature 
objects;  still  life  drawing;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  perspec- 
tive. 

Physical  Culture. 

Common  School  Music.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers 
to  read  easy  music  at  sight  and  to  lead  their  children  in  sim- 
ple singing  exercises. 

REVIEW   CLASS. 

English  Composition.  Text:  Hitchcock's  Enlarged  Practice  Book 
in  English  Composition.  1,  The  composition  as  a  whole.  2, 
The  construction  of  paragraphs.  3, The  construction  of  senten- 
ces and  their  arrangement  in  paragraphs.  4,  The  proper  choice 
and  use  of  words.  5,  The  use  of  punctuation.  6,  The  four 
forms  of  discourse:  Narration,  Description,  Exposition,  and 
Argument. 

American  Literature.  Text:  Howe's,  A  Primer  of  American  Litera- 
ture. 1,  A  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  works  of  American 
Authors.  2,  A  careful  and  critical  study  of  the  works  of  Irving, 
Bryant,  Webster,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Poe,  Lanier, 
Hayne,  and  Russell.  3,  Reading  outside  of  the  class-room  and 
making  written  reports  upon  the  works  of  Franklin,  Cooper, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Hale  and  Whitman. 

Algebra.  Text:  Collin's  First  Course,  complete.  This  is  an  ele- 
mentary course  but  students  taking  the  work  are  supposed  to 
have  had  one  year's  work  in  algebra  and  be  able  to  complete 
the  text  in  one  year. 

Arithmetic.  Text:  Durell's  Book  Three.  A  thorough  treatment 
of  the  most  practical  topics,  including  industrial  problems  and 
drills  in  oral  as  well  as  written  arithmetic. 
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English  History.  Text:  Cheney's  Short  History  of  England.  1,  The 
Great  Dynasties  of  England  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
these.  2,  The  Development  of  English  Institutions,  Liberties 
and  Laws.  3,  Changes  and  progress  in  English  Economic, 
Social  and  Political  conditions.  4,  The  English  National  Ideals 
as  a  basis  for  our  own  history. 

Physical  and  Economic  Geography.  Text:  Dryer's  High  School 
Geography  and  Merrill's  Field  and  Laboratory  Manual  in  Phy- 
sical Geography.  A  study  of  the  earth  forces  in  relation  to 
man's  distribution  and  industries.  The  economic  features  of 
geography  are  stressed.  Laboratory  work  is  required  of  all 
students. 

Nature  Study.  Text:  Merrill's  What  to  Teach  in  Nature  Study. 
Presentation  of  the  commoner  things  in  nature  as  adapted  to 
classroom  teaching.  This  course  leads  up  to  the  course  in 
Biology  given  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

Latin.  Text:  Nutting's  Latin  Primer.  First  Semester:  Drill  in 
paradigms.  Constant  use  of  the  most  fundamental  construc- 
tions. A  working  vocabulary  of  interest  to  pupils  beginning 
the  study.  Second  Semester:  Nutting's  Primer  continued. 
First  Latin  Reader. 

Physical  Culture. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Practical  Pedagogy.  Text:  Strayer's  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching 
Process.  Aim  of  education;  Type  lessons;  Lesson  plans;  Phy- 
sical welfare  of  children;  Social  phases  of  education;  The 
course  of  study;   Supervision. 

Rhetoric.  Text:  Hitchcock's  Rhetoric  and  the  Study  of  Literature. 
1,  Study  and  practice  in  the  principles  of  literary  style;  unity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis.  2,  Review  of  narration,  description, 
exposition,  and  argument,  with  illustrations  from  literature.  3. 
The  writing  and  criticism  of  themes  on  subjects  from  literature. 

English  Literature.  Text:  Hitchcock's  Rhetoric  and  the  Study  of 
Literature;  Newcomer  and  Andrews'  Twelve  Centuries  of  En- 
glish Prose  and  Poetry.  1,  A  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  English 
authors  and  their  principal  works.  2,  Careful  and  critical 
study  of  one  work  of  each  of  the  following:  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Boswell,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Shelly, 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Scott,  DeQuincy,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning.  3,  Reading  and  reports  upon  one  work  of:  Shake- 
speare, Bunyan,  Addison,  Defoe,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Scott.  Byron, 
Lamb,   Dickens,   Thackeray,   Bulwer,  and  George   Elliot. 
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Geometry.  Text:  (Plane  Geometry)  Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  & 
Solid  Geometry — four  books,  including  practically  all  the  exer- 
cises and  corollaries.  Practical  application  and  the  use  of  in- 
struments in  constructions. 

Algebra.  (Advanced  Algebra).  Text:  Wells  and  Hart's  Second 
Course.  Graphs  of  linear  and  of  quadratic  equations,  determi- 
nants, theory  of  exponents,  etc.,  to  logarithms. 

Physics.  Text:  Millikan  and  Gale's  Revised  Physics.  Accompanied 
by  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  pupil  will  study  with  the  facts 
and  forces  generally  met  in  daily  life.  Training  in  the  power 
of  independent  thinking,  acquisition  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
understanding  the  world  of  force  and  action  are  kept  in  view. 

Ancient  History.  Text:  Botsford's  Ancient  World.  First  Semes- 
ter: Greek  History.  Greek  contribution  to  present  day  ideals 
of  government  and  culture. 

Second  Semester:     Roman  History.     Roman  contributions  to 
our  life  today,  especially  in  law  and  government. 

Physiography.  Text:  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower's  Elements 
of  Geography,  and  Merrill's  Field  and  Laboratory  Manual  in 
Physical  Geography.  Advanced  physiography  in  its  more  de- 
tailed application  to  the  United  States  will  be  given  in  this 
class. 

Latin.  Text:  (First  Semester)  D'Ooge's  Latin  Book,  Viri  Romae. 
(Second  Semester)  Gunnison  and  Harley,  Caesar.  Book  V. 
Second  expedition  into  Britain.  Uprising  in  Northern  Gaul. 
Book  VI.  Gallic  Customs;  German  Customs.  Gaul  and  Germany 
compared.     Sight  Reading. 

Physical  Culture. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Psychology.  Text:  Read's  Introductory  Psychology.  Physiological 
Psychology;  Nature  and  Function  of  Mental  Processes;  Percep- 
tion, Apperception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Association,  Thought, 
Induction,  Deduction,  Feeling,  Emotion,  Instinct,  Interest,  At- 
tention, Will,  Habit,  Inhibition,  Character. 

English  Literature.  Text:  Newcomer  and  Andrew's  Twelve  Cen- 
turies of  English  Poetry  and  Prose.  1,  Lectures  and  Quizzes 
upon  the  elements  and  kinds  of  literature.  2,  Studies  of  selec- 
tions from  English  authors  illustrating  the  elements  of  litera- 
ture and  the  various  forms  that  are  treated  of  in  the  lectures. 

Themes.  One  theme  a  week  upon  subjects  chosen  from  studies  in 
literature. 

Geometry.     Text:      (Solid  Geometry)   Wentworth-Smith's  Plane  and 
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Solid  Geometry.  Practical  measurements  of  plane  surfaces  and 
constructions  and  measurements  of  solids. 

Algebra.  Text:  To  be  selected.  Advanced  Algebra  completed,  in- 
cluding the  binomial  theorem,  complex  numbers,  proportion, 
variation,   logarithmic  computation,   and   supplementary  topics. 

Chemistry.  Text:  Brownlee's  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Manual. 
The  foundation  is  here  laid  for  the  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

Medieval  History.  Text:  Robinson's  Western  Europe.  1,  Develop- 
ment of  European  States.  2,  Development  of  Catholic  Church. 
3,  Development  of  Holy  Roman  Empire.  4,  The  Study  of  Me- 
dieval Institutions  and  their  breakdown.  5,  The  Crusades  and 
their  effect  on  European  life  and  culture.  6,  The  Rise  of  Towns, 
Trade,  and  the  Common  People.  7,  The  Renaissance  and  the 
changes  from  Medieval  to  Modern  times. 

Biology.  Text:  Bailey  and  Coleman's  First  Course  in  Biology.  A 
study  of  plant  and  animal  biology.  The  text  used  is  the  one 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  for  use  in  high  schools.  Lab- 
oratory work  will  be  required. 

Latin.  Text:  Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar.  Cicero.  Text: 
Gunnison  &  Harley.  Three  Orations  against  Catiline.  One 
Oration  for  Archias.  Composition  work  based  on  Cicero  by 
D'Ooge. 

Physical  Culture. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

History  of  Education.  Text:  Parker's  History  of  Modern  Elemen- 
tary Education.  Oriental,  Classical,  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Education;  Educational  Theories  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer;  Present  Tendencies 
in  Education;  Modern  School  Systems;  The  American  Public 
School. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  of  the  School,  of  the  Curriculum; 
The  Place  of  Instinct,  Interest  and  Attention  in  the  Teaching 
Process;  Principles  of  Teaching  Based  on  the  Laws  of  Associa- 
tion, Dissociation,  Apperception,   Memory,  Thought,  Action. 

Child  Study.  Text:  Pyle's  Outline  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Physical  Development:  (a)  Infancy;  (b)  Adolescence;  (c) 
Maturity.  Mental  Development:  (a)  Heredity;  (b)  Instincts; 
(c)  Memory;  (d)  Attention.  Moral  Development:  (a)  Habit; 
(b)    Self-Government.      Fatigue.      Abnormalities. 

Methods.  Text:  No  text-book  required.  The  lesson;  types,  lesson 
planning,  supervised  observation  in  the  Training  School  with 
criticism,  group  teaching  by  students  with  criticism. 
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English  Poetry,  Its  Principles  and  Progress.  Text:  Gayley  and 
Young's  English  Poetry.  English  Poetry,  its  Progress  and 
Masterpieces;  (a)  Literature  in  general;  (b)  Poetry  proper;  (c) 
The  Creative  Expression;  (d)  The  Rhythm  of  Verse,  Foot  and 
Metre;  (e)  Tonality  in  Verse;  Melody;  (f)  Tonality  in  Verse; 
Harmony;  Rhyme;  (g)  The  Kinds  of  Poetry;  (h)  The  Judg- 
ment of  Poetry;  (i)  The  Origins  of  the  Language;  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Language  and  the  beginning  of  the  Literature; 
(j)  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith, 
Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Macaulay, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold. 

English  Drama,  Its  Progress  and  Masterpieces,  (a)  History  of  the 
Drama:  1,  The  Greek  Drama;  2.  Latin  Drama;  3,  French 
Drama;  4,  English  Drama;  (b)  Dramatic  Construction;  (c) 
Study  of  Masterpieces;  Antigone;  Everyman;  Marlowe's  plays; 
Ben  Jonson's  plays;  The  Rivals;  The  School  for  Scandal;  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer;  Modern  Drama  of  the  English  school,  the 
French  School,  the  German  School,  the  Irish  School,  the  Scan- 
dinavian School,  the  American  School. 

Expression.  Texts:  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  I  and  II;  The 
Tone  System  in  Public  Speaking  and  Reading;  Rhetoric  and  the 
Study  of  Literature;  Shakespeare;  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Caesar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  II, 
Richard  HI,  Twelfth  Night.  (a)  Study  of  the  principles  of 
expression;  (b)  Literary  Analysis  of  selections;  (c)  Toning 
selections  for  reading;  (d)  Drill  upon  vocal  expression,  1, 
Vocal  drills;  2,  Breathing  exercises;  3,  Reading  to  an  audience 
with  and  without  a  book;  4,  Phonic  drills,  and  methods  of 
teaching  reading;  (e)  Pantomine;  (f)  Moving  Pictures,  origi- 
nal scenarios;  (g)  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare;  (h)  Present- 
ing scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  other  authors. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  Text:  Went  worth-Smith's  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry. Tables  in  separate  text.  The  course  includes  the  solu- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  triangles  and  plane  surfaces:  (1)  Without 
logarithms  and  (2)  By  use  of  logarithms.  Field  practice  in  the 
use  of  simple  and  inexpensive  instruments  makes  the  course 
practical  and  interesting. 

Arithmetic.  Text:  (Problems,  outlines,  and  methods  by  the  head 
of  the  department).  A  course  in  subject  matter  and  methods 
designed  for  certificate  students  in  mathematics  and  for  those 
who  desire  preparation  for  teaching. 

Modern  European  History.  Text:  Schwill's  Political  History  of 
Modern    Europe.      The    Reformation    in    European    states:       1, 
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Period  of  Absolutism;    2,  Revolution  and  Democracy;    3,  Unifi- 
cation of  Germany  and  Italy;  4,  The  Minor  States  of  Europe. 
Economics.      No    text   selected.      The    economics    of    the    home,    the 

school  and  the  state.     This  class  is  open  for  all  young  men  in 

the  school. 
Latin.     Text:      Fairclough  and  Bunn,  Books  I,  II,  IV,  VI.     Virgil. 
French  and  Spanish.     The  first  year  of  a  two  year  course  is  offered 

in    these    languages.      Sight    reading,    translation    and    writing 

from  simple  texts. 
German.    Text:     Keller's  First  Year  German.     Grammar  and  Syntax. 

Reading  of  easy  German  text. 
Greek.     Text:      White's  First  Greek  Book.      First  elements;   verbs, 

syntax,  simple  translation. 
Household   Management.      Text:      Terrill-Bevier-Elliott's   Handbook 

of  Housekeeping.      (a)    House   Construction;    (b)    Furnishings; 

(c)    Processes  of  the  Household;    (d)    Relation  to  Community 

Life;    (e)  Teaching  of  this  subject. 
Physical  Culture. 
Common  School  Music. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

General  and  Special  Methods.  Text:  Roark's  Method  in  Education. 
The  Aim  of  Education,  Province  of  Method,  General  Principles 
Underlying  Method;  The  Recitation;  Organization  of  Subject 
Matter;  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading,  Spelling,  Lan- 
guage, Grammar,  Arithmetic,  History,  Civics,  Geography,  Na- 
ture Study,  Drawing,  Physiology,  Physical  Training.  Correla- 
tion of  Subjects  in  the  Course  of  Study.  Observation  and  Dis- 
cussion of  Type  Lessons  taught  in  the  Training  School  and  the 
Rural  School. 

School  Management  and  Supervision.  Text:  Colgrove's  Teacher 
and  the  School.  The  Aims,  The  Teacher,  Qualifications  and  Pre- 
paration, Course  of  Study,  Daily  Program,  Classification,  Pro- 
motion, Incentives,  Coercives,  Records  and  Grading,  Character 
Building,  Rural  School  in  Relation  to  the  General  Rural  Prob- 
lem. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  Observation,  Lesson  Planning, 
Criticism;   Practice  Teaching  under  Supervision,  with  Criticism. 

Conference.  Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Training  School  and  of 
the  Rural  School  and  of  vital  educational  problems. 

English  Grammar.  Text:  Sanford  and  Brown's  Modern  Grammar 
for  High  Schools.  An  advanced  course,  discussing  the  new 
nomenclature,  definitions,  and  syntactical  constructions. 
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Literature  for  Elementary  Schools.  Text:  Selected  classics  for  chil- 
dren. The  planning  of  a  course  in  poems  and  stories  for  the 
common  school  grades  from  the  first  to  the  seventh.  Practice 
in  memorizing  poems  and  telling  stories. 

Expression.  Text:  Evolution  of  Expression,  Vol.  Ill  and  Vol.  IV. 
(Review  of  Vol.  I  and  II);  all  Reading  Books  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Georgia;  Plays  representing  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  drama;  Little  Classics  for  Oral  English;  Shakes- 
peare: Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  (a)  Continuation 
of  all  work  commenced  in  Junior  Year,  (b)  Study  of  all  read- 
ing books  adopted  by  the  State,  both  required  and  supplemen- 
tary, (c)  Model  lessons,  using  the  required  reading  books,  (d) 
Presentation  of  scenes  from  all  forms  of  drama,  Greek  plays; 
Morality  plays;  18th  Century  plays;  Modern  drama;  Shake- 
speare,     (e)   Presentation  of  class  plays. 

Analytic  Geometry.  Text:  To  be  selected.  Prequisite  for  this 
course  is  the  course  in  trigonometry  outlined  in  the  Junior 
Class. 

Elementary  Mathematics.  Text:  (Outlines  and  Methods  furnished 
by  the  head  of  the  department.)  A  course  in  reviews  and 
methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  certificate  students  and  others 
who  desire  special  preparation  for  teaching  these  subjects. 

History.  Text:  Muzzey's  American  History.  1,  Establishment 
and  Separation  of  the  Colonies.  2,  National  and  Sectional  in- 
terests. 3,  Slavery  and  Disunion.  4,  War  and  Reconstruction. 
5,  Political  and  Industrial  Development  since  the  Civil  War. 

Agriculture.  Texts:  Warren's  Elements  of  Agriculture,  and  Mer- 
rill's Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  1,  The  soil,  origin,  com- 
position and  mulches.  2,  Farm  implements.  3,  Budding  and 
grafting.  4,  Feeds  and  feeding,  balanced  ration.  5,  Insects  and 
crop  diseases. 

Latin.  Text:  (First  Semester)  Chase  and  Stuart's  Horace's  Odes. 
(Second  Semester)   Lincoln's  Livy. 

French  and  Spanish.  The  second  year  of  a  two  year  course.  More 
advanced  reading,  translating  and  writing  in  these  languages. 

German.  Continuation  of  grammatical  drill.  Reading  of  standard 
literature  in  prose  and  poetry.     Sight  translation. 

Greek.  Text:  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Continuation  of  gram- 
mar.    Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  1,  2  and  3. 

Physical  Culture. 

Common  School  Music. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 


FRESHMAX  CLASS. 

English.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Elementary  Form  and  Constructive  Geometry.      Text:      Campbell's 

Observational  Geometry. 
Industrial  Problems.     Text:      Breckenridge,   Merceran,  and   Moore's 

Shop  Problems. 
Physics.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 
History.     See  Academic  Freshman  Class. 

Agricultural  Botany.     Text:      Andrew's  Practical  Course  in  Botany. 
1,  Seed,  germination  and  growth;    2,  The  root,  stem  and  leaf. 
3,  The  flower  and  its  function.      4,  Cryptogams,   algae,   fungi, 
ferns,  etc. 
Household  Arts.     Text:      Gingle's  Lessons  in  Garment  Drafting. 

Model    Sewing.      First   Semester.      Practical     and     Ornamental 

Stitches.     Relation  to  teaching  of  the  subject. 
Plain  Sewing.     Second  Semester.     Use  of  bought  patterns.     Pat- 
tern drafting.     Garment  making.     Hand  and  machine  work. 
Manual  Arts. 

Elementary  Drawing.  Freehand  drawing,  consisting  of  studies 
from  nature  and  still  life.  Mediums:  Pencil,  ink  and  brush, 
colored  crayon,  water  colors.  Fee  for  materials,  $1.50  per 
term. 
Elementary  Handicrafts.  Problems  and  processes  in  paper  and 
cardboard  construction,  clay  modeling,  pottery,  weaving,  and 
raffia  work.  Methods  suitable  for  elementary  grades.  Fee 
for  material,  $1.50  per  term. 
Physical  Culture. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
Psychology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 

Themes.     A  theme  once  a  week   upon   some   topic   relating   to   the 
student's  work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school  or  upon 
some  study  in  literature. 
Bookkeeping.     Home  and  Farm  Accounts  and  Business  Arithmetic. 

Single  and  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping. 
Chemistry.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 
Biology.     See  Academic  Sophomore  Class. 
Agriculture.     Texts:     Fletcher's  Soils,  and  Duggar's  Field  Crops. 

Soils:  1,  The  formation  of  soil.  2,  Composition  and  kinds  of 
soils.  3,  The  benefits  of  tillage  and  plowing.  4,  Commer- 
cial fertilizers.  5,  Two  periods  per  week  will  be  given  to 
work  in  the  laboratory  with  soils. 
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Field  Crops:      1,  Corn,  judging  and  improvement.      2,  Cotton, 
fertilizers,   enemies  and  diseases.      3,   Oats,   structure,  varie- 
ties and   enemies.      4,   This  course   will   include  two   periods 
per  week  in  the  school  garden  when  weather  permits. 
Household  Arts.     Text:      Snyder's  Human  Foods. 

Elementary    Cookery.       Fundamental    principles.      Application 

in  laboratory. 
Theory  of  Foods.     Physiology  of  Digestion.     Food  production 
and  manufacture.     Nutritive  value. 
Manual  Arts. 

Drawing.     Still  life,  grouping,  light  and  shade,  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  design.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 
Handicrafts.     Handwork    suitable     for     intermediate     grades. 
Mediums.     Cardboard  and  paper,  clay,  raffia  and  other  bas- 
ketry.    Materials,  thin  woods,  etc.     Fee,  $1.50  per  term. 
Physical  Culture. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

Methods.     See  Academic  Junior  Class. 

History   of  Education   and  Principles   of   Teaching.      See    Academic 

Junior  Class. 
Child  Study.     See  Academic  Junior  Class. 
Agriculture. 

Fruit   Growing.      Text:      Bailey's  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing. 
Location   and   planting  of  orchard.      2,   Tillage  and  orchard 
management.     3,  Grafting  and  pruning. 
Vegetable    Gardening.      Text:      Bailey's   Manual   of   Gardening. 
1,  The  selection  of  a  site,  soil,  convenience,  etc.     2,  Fertili- 
zers and  vegetables  suited  for  the  South. 
Animal  Husbandry.      Text:      Smith's  Profitable  Stock  Feeding. 
1,  The  relation  of  live  stock  to  soil  fertility.     2,  Cows,  horses, 
sheep,  etc.      3,  The  Babcock  milk  test.      4,  Balanced  rations. 
Farm   Poultry.      Text:      Watson's   Farm   Poultry.      1,   Study  of 
the   different   breeds.      2,   Poultry   houses.      3,   The   manage- 
ment of  incubators  and  brooders. 
Household  Arts.     Text:      Gibb's  Household  Textiles. 

Textiles.     The  fibers:      cotton,  flax,  silk,  wool.     Production  of 

fabrics.     Selection  of  clothing. 
Dressmaking.    Use   of   patterns.      Application    of   design.      Gar- 
ment making. 
Household   Management.      See  Academic  Junior  Class. 
Millinery  and  Art  Needlework.     Fundamental  stitches.     Making 
and  trimming  hats.     Embroidery,  etc.     Teaching  of  subject. 
Manual  Arts. 

Drawing  and  Color.     Charcoal  sketches,  composition,  landscape 
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and  pose  drawing,  blackboard  illustration,  and  history  of  art. 
Fee,   $1.50  per  term.     Mechanical  drawing,  woodwork,  bas- 
ketry, pottery,  bookbinding.     Fee,   $1.50  per  term. 
Physical  Culture. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  purpose  of  the  Training  School  is  to  give  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  of  the  State  Normal  School  an  opportunity  to  observe  and 
apply  the  best  theories  and  methods  in  education,  with  the  idea  of 
putting  these  into  practice  in  the  schools  of  Georgia. 

The  Training  School  is  amply  equipped  with  a  shop,  a  gymnasium, 
a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  room,  and  the  different  class-rooms  are  well 
equipped  with  modern  appliances. 

The  school  is  a  well  organized  one  of  eight  grades,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  planned  to  meet  present  needs  in  the  life  of  the  child 
and  to  suit  the  interests  of  the  various  periods  of  child  development. 
The  work,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  is  based  upon  present  day  indus- 
tries, and  especially  the  inductries  which  are  taught  in  the  school: 
Cooking,  Gardening,  Sewing,  and  Manual  Training.  In  addition  to 
the  industries  named,  the  course  of  study  includes  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Drawing,  Painting,  Language  and  Grammar,  Literature, 
Elementary  Science,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  History,  Music, 
and  Physical  Training. 

Before  any  student  is  permitted  to  do  practice  teaching  in  the 
Training  School,  the  equivalent  of  academic  and  professional  work 
as  given  in  the  Junior  Class  of  the  State  Normal  School  must  be 
satisfactorily  completed. 

The  Senior  class  is  divided  into  two  sections;  one  section  teaches 
while  the  other  section  observes  and  makes  plans  for  teaching. 
Practice  teaching  is  done  four  days  a  week — sixteen  lessons  forty-five 
minutes  in  length,  constituting  a  month's  teaching.  Regular  Seniors 
are  required  to  teach  three  and  one-half  months. 

Before  teaching  in  the  Training  School  each  student-teacher  is 
assigned  a  grade  and  a  subject  for  one  month,  and  is  required  to 
make,  for  her  teaching,  detailed  plans  which  must  be  submitted  to 
che  critic  teacher  for  correction.  After  the  teaching  assignment 
is  made,  four  plans  each  week  must  be  submitted  to  the  critic  teacher 
in  charge,  and  eight  plans  must  be  accepted  before  any  student- 
teacher  will  be  permitted  to  teach. 

Before  taking  charge  of  any  grade,  the  student-teacher  must 
observe  at  least  eight  lesons  in  the  grade  in  which  she  is  to  teach, 
and  preferably  eight  lessons  in  the  subject  which  she  is  to  teach. 
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She  must  learn  each  child  of  the  grade  by  name,  and  must  learn  the 
regular  critic  teacher's  method  of  managing  the  grade. 

The  practice  teaching  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic 
teacher,  the  Director  and  the  Principal  of  the  school  exercising  gen- 
eral supervision. 

In  rating  the  student-teacher's  ability,  the  critic  teacher  con- 
siders the  following  points,  or  similar  ones: 

1.  General  intelligence,  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  ability 
to  select  vital  points  in  a  lesson  and  to  concentrate  teaching  about 
these  points. 

2.  Earnestness,  persistence,  promptness,  responsiveness  to  sug- 
gestions, attitude  toward  criticism,  helpful  school  spirit. 

3.  English  expression,  culture,  courtesy,  neatness,  voice,  carriage, 
poise  and  confidence. 

4.  Ability  to  manage  children,  getting  and  holding  attention, 
handling  disturbing  elements,  keeping  all  children  profitably  em- 
ployed. 

5.  Initiative  in  planning,  securing  and  using  adequate  materials, 
care  of  materials,  care  of  the  room. 

6.  Modes  of  conducting  recitations,  economizing  time,  definite 
purpose  and  end  in  view,  correction  of  the  children's  English. 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

Modern  educational  thought  has  centered  about  the  city  school; 
social  and  economic  forces  have  developed  the  city  more  rapidly 
than  country  to  the  city,  thereby  retarding  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try school  and  country  life  in  general. 

It  is  our  purpose  with  a  model  building  and  modern  equipment 
to  help  in  adjusting  the  rural  school  to  the  agricultural  and  domes- 
tic life  in  the  country;  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  a  rural  school 
may  be  the  social  center  of  community  life;  to  adjust  the  course  of 
study  to  rural  conditions  and  interest;  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
consolidation  of  schools,  and  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  one 
teacher  in  carrying  out  a  practical  course  of  study. 

BIBLE  COURSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  such  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  as  will  furnish  to  the  students  a  back-ground  for  future 
work  in  detail. 

The  lessons  are  arranged  for  systematic  daily  readings,  beginning 
with  Genesis  and  on  through  the  Bible.  Weekly  quiz  reviews  are 
held  on  these  readings  bringing  out  such  points  as  every  person 
ought  to  know  about  the  great  Book. 

The  aim  of  the  teachers  in  presenting  these  lessons  is  to  bring 
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the  students  into  loving  acquaintance  with  God's  Word.     The  course 
covers  four  years. 

The  First  Year"s  course  embraces  the  Law  and  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Nation  as  found  in  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Esther  inclu- 
sive. 

The  Second  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Poetry  and  Prophecy 
of  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Job  and  extending  through 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  Third  Year's  course  is  the  Life  of  Christ  on  the  historical 
study  of  the  four  Gospels.  These  lessons  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
together  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  for  comparison. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  study  these  parts  critically  but  simply 
to  present  the  facts  as  given  by  the  four  writers. 

The  Fourth  Year's  course  is  a  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation. 

This  course  is  entirely  optional,  but  all  students  are  encouraged 
to  join  one  of  these  classes  and  due  recognition  is  given  their  work 
in  the  permanent  records  of  the  school. 

The  Bible  classes  are  taught  by  members  of  the  Faculty.  During 
last  year  the  enrollment  in  all  these  classes  was  three  hundred  and 
eleven. 

Students  are  urged  to  keep  in  their  respective  classes  in  Bible 
work  as  in  other  studies. 

CORESPOXDEXCE  COURSES. 

Teaching  by  mail  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day,  and  the 
facilities  have  now  been  so  perfected  that  there  is  no  method  of 
study  which  equals  that  of  the  correspondence  plan  for  giving 
depth  of  scholarship  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  studied. 
The  State  Normal  School  has  so  arranged  its  courses  of  study  that 
all  correspondence  students  will  secure  full  credit  for  the  work 
which  they  do  at  home  should  they  decide  eventually  to  attend  the 
Normal  School  at  Athens. 

These  courses  are  prepared  by  the  heads  of  departments  who  are 
specialists  in  these  branches.  Directions  as  to  text-books  and 
lessons,  and  lists  of  review  questions,  will  be  sent  the  student. 
When  the  student  writes  out  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
sends  in  her  papers,  these  will  be  corrected  and  graded  and  again 
returned  to  the  student.  Credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  work  done,  and  this  credit  will 
help  the  student,  who  can  come  to  the  school  later  and  take  resi- 
dent work,  to  obtain  the  diploma  offered  by  this  institution. 
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The  charges  for  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

Common  School  Review  Courses.  General  Culture  Courses. 

Arithmetic $5.00      Algebra $6.00 

Grammar 5.00      Geometry 6.00 

History 5.00      Latin 6.00 

Physiology 5.00      Rhetoric 6.00 

Geography  ________   5.00      Literature 6.00 

Agriculture 5.00      English  History 6.00 

Reading  _________    5.00      Ancient  History 6.00 

Spelling 5.00      Civil  Government 6.00 

GENERAL  PEDAGOGICAL  COURSES. 

Dutton's  "School  Management,"  and  Georgia  School  Law $5.00 

A  General  Course  on  Primary  Methods 5.00 

Other  courses  in  way  of  preparation. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  any  of  these  Courses  of  Study, 
address  the  President,  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Georgia. 

LECTURE   COURSE. 

The  school  maintains  a  Lyceum  Course  which  is  free  to  all  the 
students  of  the  school  and  in  which  are  engaged  the  best  platform 
performers  we  can  procure.  In  addition  to  this,  a  series  of  lectures 
by  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  state,  who  have  accomplished 
things  in  the  special  line  of  work  in  which  each  is  interested,  is  kept 
up  throughout  the  year. 

Moreover,  Athens  affords  the  school  wonderful  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  those  who  have  attained  distinction  along  many 
lines  of  endeavor.  The  school,  in  fact,  is  at  times  embarrassed  with 
the  richness  of  its  opportunities  of  this  kind.  But  they  are  invaluable 
aids  in  giving  finishing  touches  to  the  education  which  the  school  is 
striving  to  impart  to  its  student  body. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  Young  AYomen's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  through  its  social  life, 
Bible  study,  Mission  study  and  intercollegiate  relationship,  seeks  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  right  living  among  students  and  to  train  them 
for  Christian  work.  The  social  work  consists  of  introducing  new 
students  to  the  school  and  of  assisting  them  in  adapting  themselves 
to  their  new  friends  and  surroundings.     The  Bible  study  course  is 
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arranged  to  cover  four  years,  but  if  as  much  as  two  years  is  satis- 
factory completed  credit  is  given.  The  course  in  Mission  study  is 
carefully  planned  and  the  text-books  used  are  the  newest  and  best, 
treating  both  home  and  foreign  mission  problems.  Intercollegiate 
relationships  have  been  established  by  delegations  to  the  Georgia 
State  Missionary  League,  and  the  Southern  Conference  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  by  visits  of  traveling  student  secre- 
taries and  by  the  interchange  of  reports  and  methods  with  all  the 
leading  schools  of  the  South. 

Woman's  Christian   Temperance  Union. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
work  of  the  school,  there  is  an  organized  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  which  holds  regular  meetings  once  a  month.  This 
organization  has  done  much  to  further  the  study  of  temperance  and 
temperance  questions  that  are  pertinent  to  school  life. 
The  Altioria  Literary  Society. 

For  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  the  Altioria  Society,  by  follow- 
ing its  motto  has,  through  its  high  standards  in  literary  and  social 
culture,  through  beautifying  its  room  and  through  establishing  a 
library,  reached  the  state  of  being  a  permanent  and  necessary  organ- 
ization in  the  school. 

The  Mildred  Rutherford  Society. 

The  Mildred  Rutherford  Society  is  a  literary  society,  the  aims 
of  which  are  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  sense,  the  betterment 
of  the  social  life  of  the  school  and  the  cementing  of  friendships  into 
strong  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club. 

The  Alexander  Etiquette  Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasant  social  intercourse,  for  the  study  of  pertinent  questions  of 
etiquette,  and  for  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of,  and  a  striving  for, 
the  highest  forms  of  courtesy,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
conditions  of  life. 

The  Round  Table. 

The  Round  Table  is  a  gathering  of  all  the  students  who  desire 
to  attend  at  a  regular  meeting  every  Saturday  night  just  when 
supper  is  over.  The  organization  is  nine  years  old  and  its  aim  is  to 
furnish  wholesome  recreation  and  to  develop  a  love  for  and  a  power 
to  tell  the  best  stories  to  be  found  in  our  literature.  Current  topics 
are  discussed,  songs  rendered  and  some  pleasing  story  told  and  com- 
mented on.  This  organization  started  with  but  six  members  at  its 
inception,  and  now  has  increased  in  size  until  there  is  no  room  on  the 
school  campus  that  will  hold  the  attendance  without  crowding. 
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The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society. 

The  Ciceronian  Debating  Society  is  an  organization  of  the  young 
men  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  them  in  debate  and  public 
speaking.  Regular  meetings  are  held  once  a  week  when  current 
topics  of  vital  interest  are  debated  and  declamations  rendered.  In 
addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from  public  speaking,  the  young  men 
are  given  considerable  insight  into  parliamentary  usage  by  occasional 
lectures.    All  of  which  prepares  the  members  for  duties  in  after  life. 

The  Athletic  Association. 

This  is  an  association  of  the  students  of  the  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  athletic  training  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Culture.  The  Association  has  an  athletic 
field  well  equipped  with  six  tennis  courts,  two  basket-ball  courts 
and  room  for  track  and  relay  races.  An  annual  Field  Day  and 
champion  tennis  contests  are  held;  the  winners  of  the  young  men's 
tournament  are  sent  to  the  Inter-collegiate  tournament  in  Atlanta. 

The  Georgia  Club. 

Four  years  ago  the  Georgia  Club  began  its  work.  At  that  time 
it  was  a  new  and  unique  organization  in  the  State  Normal  School; 
but  also  it  was  new  and  unique  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  whole  country. 

The  club  numbers  216  students  and  faculty  members,  represents 
94  counties  and  five  states.  It  meets  regularly  on  Mondays  at  nine 
o'clock  for  an  hour's  informal,  comfortable  discussion  of  rural  life. 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

The  following  schools  are  this  year  represented  by  graduates  in 
the  student  body  of  the  State  Normal  School:  Banks-Stephens 
Institute,  Butler  Male  and  Female  College,  Florida  Normal  College, 
Gordon  Institute,  Glynn  Academy,  Georgia  Normal  College  &  Bus- 
iness Institute,  John  Means  Institute,  Knoxville  Summer  School, 
Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Luthersville  Institute,  Muscogee  Elementary 
School,  Martin  Institute,  Miss  Hanna's  School,  McPhail  Institute, 
Perry  Rainey  Institute,  Presbyterial  Institute,  Reinhardt  College, 
Samuel  Benedict  Memorial  School,  Seventh  District  Agricultural 
School,  South  Atlantic  Institute,  St.  Vincent's  Academy,  Statesboro 
Institute,  Third  District  Agricultural  School,  Tugalo  Institute,  Tenth 
District  Agricultural  School,  Eleventh  District  Agricultural  School; 
and  the  High  Schools  of  Adrian,  Acworth,  Albany,  Americus,  Ararat, 
Arlington,  Armuchee,  Athens,  Bronwood,  Buford,  Cataula,  Chatta- 
hoochee,   Climax,    Cochran,    Comer,    Conyers,    Columbus,    Crawford, 
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Dublin,  Eatonton,  Fayetteville,  Fitzgerald,  Fort  Gaines,  Gainesville, 
Girard,  Greensboro,  Gresham,  Griffin,  Hephzibah,  Hoschton,  Hartwell, 
Jesup,  LaGrange,  Lawrenceville,  Livingston,  Loganville,  Lumber 
City,  Madison,  Marshallville,  Maysville,  McDonough,  Monroe,  Mon- 
ticello,  Oconee,  Perry,  Pinehurst,  Quitman,  Reynolds,  Rome,  Rut- 
ledge,  Sandersville,  Salem,  Savannah,  Sparta,  Statham,  Sylvania, 
Thomasville,  Thornwell,  Tifton,  Unadilla,  Villa  Rica,  Waycross, 
Washington,  Wesley  Chapel,  Whigham,  Winder,  Winterville,  Wood- 
bury, Wynnton,  Estherville,   (Iowa),  Sumter  (S.  C.) 


STATISTICS  FOR  1913-14. 

Resident  students  registered  to  date  (March  4,  1914)  548;  stu- 
dents registered  for  Correspondence  course  71;  pupils  in  Muscogee 
Elementary  School  and  Country  School,  184;  total,  803;  teachers 
and  officers,  47;  counties  represented  by  students,  112;  students 
holding  diplomas  from  other  schools,  183;  students  holding  first- 
grade  license,  60;  second-grade  license,  77;  third-grade  license,  16; 
students  having  experience  in  teaching,  125;  students  who  earned 
the  money  they  spend  here,  118.  Forty-five  percent  of  all  our  stu- 
dents are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  Calls  on  us  for 
teachers,  1913-1914,  July  to  March,  395.  Total  registration  since 
the  founding  of  the  school,  10,905,  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of 
whom  have  since  taught  in  our  common  schools.  Total  graduates  to 
June,  1913,  757.     Graduating  class  this  year  numbers,  125. 

Buildings:  Academic  buildings,  3;  Dormitory  buildings,  3;  Dining 
Hall  and  Senior  Hall  Buildings,  1;  Rural  School,  1;  Carnegie  Library, 
1;  Infirmary,  1;   Dairy  barn,  1;   Stock  barn,  1;   total  12. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

HON.  W.  S.  WEST,  Chairman Valdosta,  Ga. 

HON.  W.  I,.  CONVERSE,  Secretary Valdosta,  Ga. 

HON.  C.  R.  ASHLEY,  Treasurer Valdosta,  Ga. 

HON.  A.  C.  WARD,  JR Douglas,  Ga. 

HON.  E.  H.  BECK Barney,  Ga. 

HON.  H.  M.  McINTOSH Albany,  Ga. 

DR.  R.  C.  WOODWARD Adel,  Ga. 

HON.   H.  H.  TIFT Tifton,   Ga. 

HON.  J.  HANSELL  MERRILL Thomasville,  Ga. 

EX-OFFICIO. 

DR.  D.  C.   BARROW Athens,   Ga. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

HON.  M.  L.  BRITTAIN Atlanta,  Ga. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


FACULTY. 

1913-1914. 

D.  C.  BARROW,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

R.  H.  POWELL,  President. 

J.  M.  GUILLIAMS,  A.M.,  Pedagogy  and  History  of  Education. 

LILLIAN  RULE,  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School. 

J.  F.  WOOD,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

ELSIE  R.  HORNE,  B.S.,  Domestic  Science  and  Arts. 

J.  E.  CREEL,  Agr.  B.,  Director  of  Agriculture. 

STELLA  CENTER,  A.M.,  English. 

FRANCIS  RUTH  CARPENTER,  B.S.,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 

ALICE  LISLE  PRICHARD,  Nature  Study  and  Geography. 

MARIE  HOLT  GREENE,  Music. 

ELOISE  GRIFFIN,  Piano. 

ADA  ROSE  GALLAHER,  Training  Teacher  First  and  Second  Grades. 

MARY  ALICE  JONES,  Training  Teacher  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

MARGARET  S.  WRAY,  Training  Teacher  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

MRS.  CECILY  F.  KNAPP,  Matron  and  Housekeeper. 

W.  P.  YARBROUGH,  Secretary  and  Bookkeeper. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORICAL. 

The  College  was  established  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  summer  of  1906,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  for  build- 
ings or  maintenance  until  the  summer  of  1911.  At  that  time  the 
State  appropriated  $3,000  for  a  building  and  equipment. 

The  City  of  Valdosta  gave  a  campus  of  sixty  acres  of  land,  which 
(with  the  sewerage  and  water  system  provided  at  a  cost  of  about 
$25,000  to  the  city)  is  worth  about  $70,000,  and  $50,000  in  money, 
payable  in  installments  of  $5,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  Later,  the 
city  made  $25,000  of  its  cash  bounty  available  at  once,  and  the 
first  building  was  erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $55,000. 

So  the  College  was  housed  and  made  ready  to  open  in  January, 
1913.  An  appropriation  of  $2  5,000  a  year  for  maintenance  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature  in  1912,  and  the  life  of  the  institution 
was  assured.     The  College  opened  for  work  on  January  2,  1913. 

NATURE  AND  FUNCTION. 

The  conditions  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  indicate  its 
nature  and  function.  As  the  bill  was  originally  prepared,  it  pro- 
vided for  an  institution  of  higher  learning  with  normal  and  indus- 
trial courses.  Later  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  specifically  to 
permit  the  teaching  of  agriculture  (this  subject  then  coming  into 
prominence),  and  so  to  make  the  charter  complete.  As  the  bill 
passed,  the  institution  was  given  complete  liberty  to  develop  in  any 
way  that  seems  best  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  school  was  financed, 
it  was  decided  that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  could  be  served 
by  restricting  the  institution,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  the  higher 
education  of  young  women.  The  College  is  therefore  an  institution 
of  collegiate  rank,  providing  both  general  and  special  training  for 
the  young  women  of  the  State. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  election  allowed  to  students,  and  it  is 
possible  to  plan  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  different  tastes 
and  abilities.  All  that  the  College  insists  upon  is  that  the  work 
be  elected  along  some  definite  plan,  and  that  it  be  thoroughly  done. 
Those  who  expect  to  teach  are  required  to  take  professional  normal 
work. 

In  grade,  the  school  extends  about  two  or  three  years  above 
schools  of  the  rank  of  our  best  accredited  high  schools..  Graduates 
from  most  accredited  schools  enter  the  Sophomore  class.  All  other 
students  are  admitted  on  examination  and  previous  records. 
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As  to  course  of  study,  the  work  is  broad  and  thorough.  Besides 
the  professional  work  necessary  to  the  training  of  teachers,  there 
is  thorough  and  vital  training  in  the  usual  academic  studies  and  the 
subjects  pertaining  to  home  activities  and  arts. 

The  College  frankly  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the 
teachers  of  rural  schools  through  its  regular  courses  leading  to 
diplomas,  the  chief  of  which  difficulties  is  that  most  of  these  teach- 
ers cannot  take  from  their  work  the  time  necessary  for  these  courses. 
Accordingly  there  have  been  devised  three  special  methods  of  reach- 
ing these  teachers. 

First,  there  is  offered  a  special  Teachers'  Course  of  one  year,  in 
which  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 

Second,  there  is  a  short  term  course  for  teachers  offered  during 
the  fall  term  before  most  teachers  take  up  their  work  in  the  rural 
schools  in  December. 

Third,  a  summer  term  of  one  month  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Supervisors  of  Schools,  in  which  an  especial  effort 
is  made  to  meet  the  more  immediate  needs  of  the  teachers  already 
at  work  in  the  rural  schools.  The  County  Superintendents  of 
several  neighboring  counties  have  accepted  the  summer  term  as  a , 
substitute  for  their  regular  week  of  institute,  and  have  cooperated 
mos*  effectively  with  the  college. 

LOCATION. 

The  school  is  situated  in  Valdosta,  at  one  of  the  most  easily 
accessible  points  in  south  Georgia.  The  campus  of  sixty  acres 
faces  2,100  feet  on  Patterson  street,  the  principal  residence  street 
of  the  city,  and  occupies  a  gently  sloping  hillside,  which  gives  per- 
fect drainage  and  affords  an  ideal  school  site.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  a  small  stream  flows  through  a  natural  park  of  handsome  trees, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  beautiful  growth  of  virgin  pines.  The 
school  has  a  campus  of  exceptional  natural  beauty. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Before  the  first  brick  was  laid  a  plan  was  made  for  all  reason- 
able future  development  of  the  school,  and  prospective  buildings 
were  given  their  style  and  position  once  for  all.  The  general  style 
of  architecture  is  a  form  of  Spanish  mission,  equally  charming  for 
its  beauty  and  for  its  appropriateness  to  the  climate  and  landscape. 

The  first  building  erected  is  a  combination  dormitory  and  admin- 
istration building.  Eventually  it  will  be  used  entirely  as  a  dormi- 
tory. This  imposing  structure  is  in  the  shape  of  an  L,  measuring 
275  feet  on  one  side  and  125  feet  on  the  other.     Its  great  expanse 
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of  light  walls  with  their  abundant  and  well  spaced  window  openings, 
its  massive  roof  of  rich,  red  tile,  its  open  terrace  and  charming 
porch,  all  give  great  beauty  and  comfort. 

In  conformity  with  the  style  of  architecture  and  with  the  demands 
of  the  health  of  students,  the  building  is  only  two  stories  high,  thus 
preventing  the  injury  from  climbing  of  stairs,  and  rendering  every 
one  doubly  safe  in  case  of  fire.  As  a  further  comfort  and  protection 
against  fire  there  are  three  ample  stairways  inside  the  building  and 
one  outdoor  stair.  There  is  also  a  fire  main  with  ample  hose  on 
each  floor.  The  rooms  are  all  well  ventilated.  There  is  running 
water,  hot  and  cold,  in  every  room.  Ample  toilet  and  bath  facilities 
are  conveniently  placed.  The  furniture,  though  simple,  is  neat  and 
specially  adapted  to  dormitory  purposes.  In  short,  the  building  is 
planned  on  most  modern  principles,  by  an  architect  of  very  wide  and 
successful  experience  in  school  and  dormitory  building.  It  is 
sincerely  believed  that  there  is  not  a  better  building  of  its  kind 
in  the  South. 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  safe  the  health  of  students. 
The  city  of  Valdosta  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  health.  The 
fall  and  winter  climate  (when  the  school  is  in  session)  is  ideal.  The 
school  is  abundantly  supplied  with  absolutely  pure  artesian  water, 
hot  and  cold.     The  sewerage  system  is  the  best. 

As  a  precaution  against  malaria  and  typhoid,  all  windows  in 
sleeping  rooms,  dining  room  and  kitchen  are  screened  against 
mosquitoes  and  flies.  As  a  further  precaution  against  typhoid,  the 
school  produces  its  own  milk  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  dairy.  Vegeta- 
bles and  eggs  are  produced  on  the  grounds  and  are  always  fresh. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  (a)  on  certificate  from 
accredited  schools,   (b)   on  examination. 

(a)  Graduates  of  high  schools  of  Group  A  (four-year  high 
schools)  are  admitted  to  the  Junior  class,  with  conditions  in  House- 
hold Economics  and  Art,  unless  these  subjects  have  been  studied  in 
the  high  school  course.  Graduates  of  three-year  accredited  high 
schools  are  admitted  to  Sophomore  year,  subject  to  conditions. 

(b)  Students  who  do  not  present  high  school  certificates  are 
admitted  on  examination  in  connection  with  records  of  study,  teach- 
ing, etc. 

Students  who  apply  for  admission  on  certificates  must  actually 
present  the  certificate  signed  by  the  Principal  or  Superintendent  of 
the  high  school  from  which  they  come.  This  should  be  done  if 
possible  by  mail  before  the  student  comes  to  Valdosta. 
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THE  UNIFORM. 

All  students  are  required  to  wear  the  uniform. 

The  uniform  adopted  is  neat,  tasteful,  hygienic,  comfortable  and 
economical.  As  all  students  dress  alike,  there  are  no  distinctions 
among  students  on  the  artificial  basis  of  clothes,  and  there  is  no 
temptation  to  large  expenditures  in  a  rivalry  to  outdress  one  another. 
In  selecting  the  style  and  material  of  the  uniform,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  climate  and  to  the  fact  that  people  work  better 
when  they  are  dressed  comfortably. 

For  further  information,  address 

R.  H.  POWELL,  President, 

Valdosta,  Ga. 


GEORGIA 
INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

(FOR  COLORED  YOUTHS) 
SAVANNAH,  GA. 
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GEORGIA  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
COLORED  YOUTHS 


A  BRIEF  HISTOFvICAL  STATEMENT. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  approved  November  2  8, 
1890,  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  "established  in  connection 
with  the  State  University,  and  forming  one  of  the  departments  there- 
of, a  school  for  the  education  and  training  of  colored  students."  By 
the  same  Act  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  "five  fit  and 
discreet  persons,  residents  of  the  State,  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  School  for  Colored  Students."  This  Commission  was  to 
secure  the  grounds  and  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  school;  to  prescribe  a  course  of  training  to  be  provided  for 
all  the  students  in  said  school  which  would  embrace  the  studies 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  July 
2,  1862,  and  August  30,  1890,  making  donations  of  public  lands  and 
the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  State  and  Territories  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  school  were  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  As  soon  as  the 
school  was  located,  established  and  turned  over  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  Commission  named  in  the 
Act  appointed  by  the  Governor  was  to  constitute  the  local  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  school,  with  perpetual  succession,  should  be  charged 
with  the  control,  supervision  and  management  of  the  school  subject 
to  the  general  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
Chairman  of  said  local  Board  of  Trustees  is  made  ex-ofhcio  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

In  the  Summer  of  1891,  from  June  1  to  August  1,  by  direction 
of  the  Commission,  Chancellor  Boggs  inaugurated  in  Baxter  Street 
school  building  at  Athens,  Ga.,  a  preliminary  session  of  the  school 
which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Richard  R.  Wright  as  principal,  with 
three  other  instructors. 

Later,  this  school  was  styled  by  the  Commission  "The  Georgia 
State  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths,"  and  located  near  Sav- 
annah, Ga.,  about  five  miles  from  the  Court  House,  southeast  of  the 
city,  near  Thunderbolt.  For  the  permanent  organization,  the  Com- 
mission selected  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  President,  Instructor  in 
English,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Instructor  in  Natural  Science, 
Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  Department,  and  Foreman  of  the 
Farm. 
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The  school  began  with  an  enrollment  of  eight  students.  At  present 
it  has  a  large  enrollment.  The  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  literary, 
mechanical  and  agricultural.  Under  mechanical  there  are  Black- 
smithing,  Carpentry,  Shoemaking,  Wheelwrighting,  Tailoring,  Paint- 
ing, Brickmasonry,  Plastering,  Dressmaking  and  Cooking.  The  aim 
is  to  give  the  students  such  training  as  will  prepare  them  to  be 
useful  citizens.  The  students  of  the  Mechanical  Department  are 
required  to  do  all  the  repair  work  and  to  assist  in  doing  other  work. 

The  courses  are  open  to  both  sexes,  but  as  there  is  no  dormitory 
for  girls  they  are  admitted  only  as  day  pupils.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  it  has  had  more  than  6,000  different  students 
under  its  instruction,  and  has  given  its  diplomas  to  231  graduates 
and  32  5  have  received  certificates  of  proficiency  from  the  trades 
departments.  A  list  of  the  graduates  is  kept,  and  it  is  known  that 
they  are  all  usefully  employed. 

The  College  owns  eighty-six  acres  of  land;  thirty-five  acres  are 
used  for  the  campus,  and  fifty-one  acres  for  a  farm.  All  the 
departments  are  fairly  well  provided  with  much  of  the  necessary 
equipment  for  their  work.  There  are  the  following  buildings:  Two 
school  recitation  buildings  and  five  professors'  cottages. 

The  College  Library  consists  of  a  small  collection  of  books,  which 
is  being  added  to  as  funds  permit. 

The  College  farm  of  fifty-one  acres  is  practically  adjacent  to  the 
College  campus.  All  of  this  is  under  cultivation,  and  from  it  suffi- 
cient vegetables  are  raised  by  the  labor  of  the  students  to  supply 
the  tables  of  the  boarding  department. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

GEN.  P.  W.  MELDRIM,  Chairman Savannah,  Ga. 

JUDGE  W.  R.  HAMMOND Atlanta,  Ga. 

HON.  P.  J.  CLINE Milledgeville,  Ga. 

PROF.  OTIS  ASHMORE,  A.M Savannah,  Ga. 

HON.  MARTIN  V.  CALVIN Athens,  Ga. 

HON.  J.  W.  BENNETT Waycross,  Ga. 

HON.    BOWDRE   PHINIZY Augusta,   Ga. 

HON.  CLARK  HOWELL Atlanta,  Ga. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  A.M.,  LL.D Athens,  Ga. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  Ex-Officio  Supt. 

FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS. 

R.  R.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President;   Instructor  in  English  and 

Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
D.    C.    SUGGS,   A.M.,    Ph.D.,    Vice-President;    Instructor   in   Natural 

Science. 
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J.  G.  LEMON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

S.  A.  GRANT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English  and  Pedagogy;   Registrar 

of  the  College. 
HENRY  PEARSON,  A.M.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  English,  Secretary 

of  the  Faculty. 
L.  B.  THOMPSON,  A.M.,  Superintendent  Mechanical  Department  and 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
R.  H.  THOMAS,  Superintendent  of  Farm. 


INSTRUCTORS  IN  TRADES. 

L.  B.  THOMPSON,  A.M.,  Masonry  and  Plastering. 

J.  M.  ROSTON,  Wheelwright,  Proctor. 

J.    H.    HAZEL,    Painting,    Glazing,    Sign-Painting    and   Kalsomining. 

G.  A.  HOLLOWAY,  Shoe  and  Harness-Making. 

P.  S.  MOORE,  Blacksmithing. 

R.  M.  COOPER,  Tailoring. 

E.  M.  WILSON,  Carpentry  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

MRS.  W.  G.  HILL,  Domestic  Science. 

MRS.  W.  P.  WHITE,  Plain  Sewing  and  Dress  Making. 

J.  S.  FRAZIER,  Instructor  in  Dairying. 

G.  L.  GAINES,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting. 

M.  J.  SMITHERMAN,  Instructor  in  Poultry  Raising. 

D.  W.  SIMMONS,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Masonry  and  Plastering. 

MISS  MARIA  JACKSON,  Matron. 

MRS.  D.  E.  PEARSON,  Principal  of  Model  School. 


Besides  doing  first-class  work  in  the  industrial  lines,  giving  in 
an  elementary  way  ten  handicrafts,  the  College  gives  as  good  liter- 
ary education  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  majority  of  secondary  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education  of  the  Negro.  The  main  object,  how- 
ever, is  to  give  practical  education,  that  is,  to  fit  the  boys  and  girls 
to  begin  creditably  the  active  business  of  life — boys,  as  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  etc. ;  girls  as  seamstresses,  cooks,  laun- 
dresses, etc. 

Persons  admitted  to  this  school  therefore  will  be  expected  to 
work.  The  lazy,  sickly,  or  the  "dudish"  are  not  desired,  and  will 
not  find  it  comfortable  at  the  Georgia  State  Industrial  College.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  who  are  in  earnest  will  find  this  one  of  the  most 
desirable  colleges  in  the  state.  Industrious  and  faithful  students 
have  been  able  to  earn  a  part  of  their  board  bill  by  extra  work. 
A  great  many  of  our  students  are  from  the  country  and  an  effort 
is   made   to   encourage   them   along   agricultural   lines.      There   is   a 
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Farmers'  Association  organized  among  them  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  about  farming  and  fostering  the  agricultural  spirit.  A 
vast  amount  of  information  was  obtained  last  year  by  the  Association 
about  colored  farmers.  The  College  farm  under  a  competent  in- 
structor is  a  great  aid  to  those  who  are  eager  to  know  farming. 
During  the  ensuing  year  greater  stress  than  ever  will  be  laid  upon 
the  Mechanical  trades  and  upon  agriculture.  While  the  literary 
work  will  not  be  neglected  or  less  efficiently  done,  more  time  and 
energy  will  be  devoted  to  the  industrial  side  of  education. 

There  will  be  no  charges  for  tuition  and  room  rent.  Students 
will  be  required  to  bring  or  purchase  their  sheets,  quilts  or  blankets 
and  pillow  cases.  The  entire  charge  for  board  and  washing  will  be 
only  $5.75  per  month  if  paid  in  advance,  otherwise  $6.00;  but  no 
student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  school  who  is  in  arreears 
with  the  boarding  department  over  a  month. 

While  there  has  been  but  little  severe  sickness  at  the  College,  as 
a  wise  precaution  it  has  been  decided  to  require  each  student  to 
deposit  with  the  President  fifty  cents  for  ordinary  medicines.  In 
case  of  serious  illness,  requiring  the  service  of  a  physician,  ex- 
penses will  be  borne  by  the  student. 

COLLEGE. 

The  Georgia  State  Industrial  College  is  a  state  institution,  tb.8 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  Georgia,  for  colored  youths.  The  grounds 
contain  about  eighty-six  acres,  consisting  of  thirty-five  acres  in  the 
campus  and  fifty-one  acres  in  the  College  farm.  The  campus,  shaded 
by  tall  live  oaks,  festooned  by  pretty  pendant  moss  is,  for  natural 
sceenry,  the  most  attractive  in  the  state.  The  location  is  perfectly 
healthful. 

The  College  is  about  five  miles  from  the  City  of  Savannah  and 
is  reached  by  the  Thunderbolt  street  car  line.  The  College  farm  is 
separated  from  the  campus  only  by  the  street  car  line  by  which 
passengers  are  carried  from  the  city  to  our  grounds. 

ADMISSION'. 

The  courses  at  present  established  are  the  Agricultural,  Indus- 
trial, Preparatory,  Normal  and  Collegiate. 

For  admission  into  the  college  the  applicant  should  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  All  stu- 
detns,  except  those  bringing  certificates  from  accredited  schools, 
shall  be  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination. 

Students  should  make  it  a  point  to  be  present  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  College.  For  special  reasons  students  may  be  admitted 
at  any  time  of  the  school  year. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 


This  University  is  now  well  known  as  the  oldest  State  University 
in  the  United  States.  Its  charter  date  was  January,  1785.  The 
makers  of  Georgia  at  this  early  date  manifested  great  wisdom  in 
planning  from  the  beginning  a  complete  system  fo  education  with 
the  University  at  its  head.  Their  purposes  as  set  forth  in.  the  charter 
were  to  promote  national  prosperity  and  to  encourage  and  support 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  It  was  given  land  for  its 
maintenance,  and  finally  opened  for  students  in  1801.  For  a  century 
and  a  decade  it  has  been  the  vital  factor  of  the  State  in  achieving 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  chartered.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the 
University,  President  Taft  said  of  it: 

"There  is  gathered  about  this  institution  a  wealth  of  memory  that 
in  itself,  with  the  ideals  formed  here,  is  ever  to  maintain,  as  it 
always  has  maintained,  the  civilization  of  the  imperial  State  of 
Georgia." 

The  wealth  of  sentiment  pervading  an  institution  with  such  a 
history  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  become  in  any  way  a  part  of  the 
University.  Then,  the  future  of  the  University  is  one  of  great 
promise.  Its  campus,  which  had  been  reduced  to  40  acres,  has 
recently  been  expanded  to  nearly  one  thousand  acres.  Much  of  this 
is  to  furnish  experimental  departments  for  a  great  college  of  agri- 
culture which  now  has  a  new  building  of  magnificent  proportions 
and  a  large  faculty.  A  chemistry  building  (Terrell  Hall),  a  biologi- 
cal building  (LeConte  Hall),  and  a  library  building  are  compara- 
tively new  additions  on  the  campus.  A  special  building  for  the  School 
of  Education  (George  Peabody  Hall),  is  just  completed.  Expansion 
for  greater  service  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Geographically  and  industrially  the  State  of  Georgia  occupies  a 
commanding  position,  the  Keystone  State  of  the  South.  In  another 
quarter  of  a  century  the  University  of  Georgia  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  great  educational  factors  of  the  world. 


The  State  Normal  School 


The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  the  western  side  of  the  city 
on  a  high  elevation  where  it  enjoys  the  most  invigorating  atmosphere 
at  any  season.  It  has  3  academic  buildings,  3  dormitories,  a  dining 
hall,  a  practice  school  building,  a  Carnegie  library,  and  other  build- 
ings. The  distance  from  the  University  may  be  traversed  in  30 
minutes  walk,  and  the  street  cars  pass  directly  from  one  to  the  other. 
From  time  to  time  some  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  has  been 
done  in  the  Normal  School,  and,  in  the  future,  as  the  Summer  School 
grows,  more  and  more  of  its  life  and  activities  must  be  shared  by 
the  Universtiy  and  the  Normal  School  jointly.  See  "General  Infor- 
mation" for  dormitories  and  classes  at  the  State  Normal. 


The  City  of  Athens 


The  founders  of  the  University  deliberated  for  several  years  upon 
the  proper  location.  Its  present  site  was  finally  agreed  upon  after 
a  survey  of  the  State.  It  lies  on  the  rolling  hills  of  Northeast  Georgia 
along  an  upper  portion  of  the  Oconee  river,  is  high  and  healthful, 
the  elevation  being  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  free 
from  malarial  conditions,  the  water  pure,  and  the  climate  excellent 
in  every  way.  The  city  of  Athens  has  grown  up  around  the  Univer- 
sity as  its  central  factor.  It  has  become  a  prosperous  city  of  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants,  one  of  the  best  cotton  markets  in  Georgia,  and 
a  busy  trade  center  generally.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  Lucy  Cobb  Institute  are  located  here,  all 
contributing  to  make  this  the  genuine  "Athens  of  the  South." 

The  city  is  easy  of  access,  five  railroads  now  entering  here. 


The  Summer  School 


The  University  is  striving  to  serve  the  State  in  every  possible  way. 
That  it  may  do  so  even  in  vacation  time,  the  Summer  School  is 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  during  the  regular  sessions  of  the  University  or  the 
State  Normal  Schools. 

SCOPE. 

The  main  work  of  the  Summer  School  is  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  principals, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  of  special  subjects. 

There  are  also  courses  given  for  students  who  wish  more  units 
for  college  entrance,  for  those  who  wish  to  make  up  college  courses, 
and  for  other  general  purposes. 

The  work  of  the  School,  therefore,  necessarily  covers  a  wide  range. 
The  newer  fields  of  public  school  work,  such  as  nature  study,  manual 
training,  drawing,  domestic  science,  school  gardening,  laboratory 
methods  and  equipment,  are  fully  presented.  Advanced  college 
courses  are  added  as  rapidly  as  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 
Requests  for  these  are  solicited. 

TEACHER'S   DIPLOMA   COURSE. 

This  is  a  continuous  course  of  study  with  intervening  home  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Summer  School  leading  to  a  Teacher's 
Diploma.  This  aims  to  extend  professional  preparation  to  those 
already  in  the  field  of  teaching  and  to  do  this  in  the  most  economical 
way.  The  work  done  in  this  connection  will  be  counted  toward  a 
Professional  License  recently  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   Three  summer  ssesions  are  required  for  the  Teacher's  Diploma. 

GRADUATE   COURSES. 

In  February,  1911,  the  Faculty  of  the  University  decided  to  open 
its  Graduate  School  to  students  of  the  summer  session.  Three 
sessions  of  the  Summer  School  with  intervening  home  work  will  be 
counted  as  a  substitute  for  the  year's  attendance  necessary  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

SPECIAL   REVIEW    COURSES   AND    STATE   EXAMINATION. 

There  will  be  special  courses  covering  the  Georgia  Manual  and 
the  books  in  the  reading  course  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  At  the  close  of  the  session  there  will  be  an  examniation 
for  license  to  teach. 

Other  review  courses  will  cover  the  public  school  subjects. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE. 

This  conference  will  be  held  during  the  first  week  of  the  session. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  programs  and  round  tables,  some  educator 
of  national  reputation  and  of  wide  experience  will  be  secured  to  lead 
in  several  programs. 
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The  contests  of  the  prize  winners  of  the  Congressional  Associations 
will  be  held  this  same  week.     Full  announcement  later. 

CONFERENCE  FOR  RURAL  SUPERVISION. 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  session  the  conference  for  super- 
vision will  be  held.  Some  superintendent  or  supervisor  of  national 
reputation  and  some  of  the  foremost  ones  in  Georgia  will  be  present 
and  assist  in  making  this  a  most  valuable  week  for  any  superintend- 
ent. The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  U.  S.,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
has  accepted  to  be  present  and  assist  at  least  one  day,  July  23rd. 
State  Superintendent  M.  L.  Brittain,  the  State  Supervisors,  and 
other  leaders  in  this  work  will  assist.  Dr.  H.  W.  Odum,  Professor 
of  Rural  Education  and  Sociology  in  the  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Georgia,  will  be  the  chief  director.  All  the 
county  and  town  superintendents  are  invited  to  this  conference. 
Full  announcement  later. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  AND  COACHING  DEPARTMENT. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  operate  a  special  department  of  the 
Summer  School  for  students  who  are  studying  to  acquire  entrance 
units  or  to  remove  college  conditions.  These  courses  will  be  given 
separate  from  the  courses  for  teachers,  and  will  continue  for  eight 
weeks  where  necessary.    The  work  is  outlined  later  on  in  these  pages. 

SCHOOL  IN  COTTON  GRADING. 

This  department  will  be  conducted  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  will  give  a  complete  course  in  the  art  and  science  of 
grading,  classing,  and  sampling  cotton.  This  will  be  a  valuable 
course  for  teachers  and  for  others.  There  will  be  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
for  this  course  whether  taken  in  connection  with  other  courses  or 
separately.  Special  information  may  be  had  from  Professor  L.  E. 
Rast,  Instructor  of  this  School. 

CORRELATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FORCES. 

The  University  is  aided  by  other  institutions  in  this  work  of  the 
Summer  School,  especially  by  the  other  State  Normal  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  Georgia.  Leaders  of  educational  thought  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  be  engaged,  thus  bringing  students 
of  the  Summer  School  in  touch  with  the  best  of  modern  thought. 

In  recognition  of  conditions  and  needs  of  its  section,  this  Summer 
School  is  not  surpassed.  It  has  become  the  most  valuable  meeting 
place  for  Georgia  teachers. 


OFFICERS 


BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

DAVID  C.  BARROW,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  of  the  University,  President  of  the  Board. 
MARION  LUTHER  BRITTAIN,  A.M., 

State  School  Superintendent  of  Georgia. 

J  ERE  M.   POUND,  A.M., 

President  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

CHARLES   M.   SNELLING,   A.M.,   D.Sc, 

Dean  of  the  University  and  President  of  Franklin  College. 

ANDREW  M.  SOULE,  D.Sc, 

President  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

THOMAS  J.   WOOFTER,   LL.D., 

Dean  of  Peabody  School  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia, 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Superintendent 

THOMAS   J.   WOOFTER,   A.M.,   LL.D., 

Dean  of  Peabody  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Philosophy,  University  of  Georgia.  (Absent  abroad  part  of 
1914-15). 

JOSEPH  S.  STEWART,  A.M.,   Ped.D., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education.  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Georgia. 

(Acting    Superintendent    during    absence    of    Superintendent 
Woofter). 

Registrar 

THOMAS  W.  REED,  A.M., 

Registrar  and  Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Director  of  Dining  Hall 

CHARLES  M.  SNELLING,  A.M.,  D.Sc, 

Dean  of  the  University,  for  the  University. 

ALEXANDER  RHODES,  A.B., 

Dean  of  the  State  Normal  School,  for  the  Normal  School. 

Director  of  Dormitories 

ROBERT  E.  PARK,  Litt.D.,  for  the  University. 

ALEXANDER  RHODES,  A.B.,  for  the  Normal  School. 

Director  of  Preparatory  and  Coaching  Department 

ROBERT  S.   POND,  Ph.D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


FACULTY 


GERTRUDE  ANDERSON  ALEXANDER,  A.M., Primary  Reading. 

Teacher  of  Reading,  State  Normal  School.  Graduate  George 
Peabody  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Nashville:  student  in 
Vanderbilt  University  and  Cook  County  Normal  School;  Student 
in  the  Curry  School  of  Expression,  in  the  Emerson  System  of 
Oratory  under  President  Southwick,  Mrs.  Southwick,  and  Mr. 
Tripp,  and  in  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  University  of 
Chicago  under  Dr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Nelson.  Teacher  in  George 
Peabody  College  and  its  Practice  School;  in  Cox  College  and  in 
Brenau  College;  head  of  Bibb  County,  Macon,  Training  School 
for  Teachers;   head  of  Alabama  Brenau. 

DAVID   C.    BARROW,    LL.D., Lecturer. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  B.S.,  C.E.,  University 
of  Georgia;  LL.D.,  Emory  College.  Professor  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering, Univ.  of  Ga.;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Dean  Uni- 
versity of  Ga.;    Chancellor   1906 — . 

JULIA  MARLOR  BBTHUNB, Primary  Methods,  Nature  Study. 

Normal  Training  Teacher,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. Graduate  of  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  1909; 
student  Summer  School,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  1911:  Columbia 
University  summer  session,   1913.      Present  position   1909 — . 

WILLIS  H.  BOCOCK,  A.M.,  LL.D..  Greek.  Teaching  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. Dean  Graduate  School,  1910 — ;  Milledge  Professor  of 
Ancient  Languages,  1889 — ,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Litt.B. 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  1884;  graduate  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
University  of  Virginia,  1885;  Professor  of  Greek,  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  1886-89;  A.M.  i  Hon.  i  Davidson  College,  1889; 
University  of  Berlin,  1892-93:  LL.D.,  University  of  Georgia, 
1910. 

MARION  LUTHER   BRITTAIN,   A.M., Lecturer. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Georgia.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Emory 
College;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago.  Principal 
Crew  Street  School,  Atlanta;  teacher  of  Languages,  Boys'  High 
School,  Atlanta;  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Cox  College;  County 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Fulton  Co.;   present  position  1911 — . 

PETER  F.  BROWN,  A.M.,  Language,  Grammar.  Literature  in  Grades. 
Professor  of  English,  State  Normal  School.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Emory 
College;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago.  Teacher  of 
English,  Chatham  Academy,  Savannah;  chief  author  of  Book  2 
in  the  Language  and  Grammar  series  just  adopted  for  Georgia. 
Present  position  1910 — . 

DUNCAN  BURNET,  A.B., Library. 

Head  Librarian,  Peabody  Library,  University  of  Georgia. 


GEORGE  W.  CAMP, School  Government  and  Elementary  Methods. 

A.B.,  Emory  College,  1896;  student  University  of  Tennessee 
S.  S.  1905;  Harvard  University,  1906;  Columbia  University, 
1907,  '08,  '09,  '10.  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1910,  Master's 
Diploma  in  Secondary  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  1910;  for  several  years  Principal  and  Superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Georgia  and  Florida;  Professor  of  English 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  since  1908;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education  since  1910;  Professor  of  Education 
in  University  of  Georgia  S.  S.,  1911  and  1913;  Louisiana  State 
University,  1912. 

JOHN   PENDLETON   CAMPBELL,   Ph.D., Physiology,   Zoology. 

Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  1885;  Ph.D., 
1888,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Fellow,  1885-88.  Present 
position  since  1888.  Member  of  American  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  Am. 
Physiological  Society,  Am.  Microscopical  Society. 

CAROLYN  COBB, Expression. 

Teacher  of  Expression,  Lucy  Cobb  Institute.  Graduate  of  Emer- 
son School  of  Oratory. 

C.    E.    DWIGHT, Penmanship. 

Teacher  of  Penmanship,  Schools  of  Dumnore,  Pa.;  teacher  of 
Penmanship,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1913. 

DAVID  L.  EARNEST,  A.M., Practical  Pedagogy. 

Head  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School.  L.I., 
A.M.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Teacher  of  Science,  High 
School,  Athens,  Ga.;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Geor- 
gia Normal  and  Industrial  College.    Present  position,   1897 — . 

JOHN  R.  FAIN,  B.S., Agriculture,  School  Gardening. 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 

CLAUDE  RUSSELL  FOUNTAIN,  A.B.,   Ph.D., Physics. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B., 
Oregon  University,  1901;  Ph.D.  Columbia  Univ.  1908.  Asst.  in 
Physics,  Columbia,  1902-05;  associate  Professor  of  Physics, 
Univ.  of  Idaho,  1905-06;  Asst.  Prof.  Physics,  Kenyon  College, 
1909-13;  Inst,  in  Physics,  Williams  College,  1906-09;  present 
position,  1913 — . 

L.  R.  GEISSLER,  Ph.D., Phychology,   Child  Study. 

Grad.  Normal  College,  Saxony,  Germany,  1900;  B.Lit.  1905, 
University  of  Texas;  Ph.D.  1909,  Cornell  University;  Assistant 
in  Psychology,  Cornell  University,  1905-1909;  Instructor  in 
Psychology,  1909-1911;  Research-Psychologist,  Physical  Lab- 
oratory, National  Electric  Lamp  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1911-1912;  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education, 
University  of  Georgia,  1912 — . 
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LIXVILLE  L.  HEXDREX,  A.B.,  Ph.D., Physics. 

Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.  1900;  Ph.D. 
1905,  Columbia  University.  Assistant  in  Physics,  Columbia, 
1902-05;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Trinity  College, 
N.  C.,  1905-08;  present  position,  1908 — . 

WILLIAM  DAVIS  HOOPER,  A.M., Latin. 

Professor  of  Latin  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College,  1889;  A.M.,  University  of  Georgia,  1897;  student, 
Universities  of  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  1903-4;  Instruc- 
tor, University  of  Georgia,  1890-9  4;  Adjunct  Professor,  ibid. 
1894-97;    Professor,   ibid.,   1897 — . 

VIRGIXIA    D.    LOTT, Basketry,    Handicrafts. 

Teacher  in  City  Schools,  Columbus,  Georgia.  Diploma  Course, 
Columbia  University;  partial  course  Pratt  Institute;  Summer 
School  of  the  South. 

JOSEPH  LUSTRAT,  Bach,  es  Lett., French. 

Graduate  University  of  France.  Teacher  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Georgia,  189  7 — . 

FREDERICK   A.    MERRILL     B.S., Geography. 

B.S.,  Mass.  College  of  Agriculture;  B.Sc.  Boston  University; 
student  at  Amherst  College;  teacher  in  common  schools  of  Ga. ; 
professor  of  science,  Union  Baptist  Institute;  professor  of  geog- 
raphy, University  of  Ga.  Summer  School;  professor  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Xature  Study,  State  Xormal  School;  author  of  several 
school  text  books;  editor  of  School  and  Home,  state  educational 
journal. 

A.  H.   MOOX,   B.S., Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Baxley,  Georgia.  B.S.  1906, 
University  of  Georgia;  graduate  student,  University  of  Georgia 
and  University  of   Chicago. 

JOHX    MORRIS,    A.M., German. 

Professor  of  German  and  English  Language,  University  of  Ga. 
A.M.,  1883,  Randolph  Macon  College;  B.L.,  1885,  University  of 
Georgia;  1891,  student  of  filology,  University  of  Berlin;  1900- 
01,  Berlin,  Frieburg,  Copenhagen  Berlitz  School.  1893,  In- 
structor in  English  and  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Geor- 
gia; 1897,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Teutonic  Phi- 
lology. Author  cf  "Organic  History  of  English  Words."  Con- 
tributor to  Am.  Journal  Phil.,  Engl.  Stud.,  Library  of  Southern 
Literature. 

HOWARD  W.   ODUM,  Ph.D., History  of  Education,  Educational 

Sociology.  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Sociology  and 
Rural  Education,  University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Emory  College; 
graduate  student  University  of  Miss.;  Ph.D.,  1912,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  1912,  Clark  University.  Teacher  in  public 
schools  of  Miss.,  and  in  University  of  Miss.  Summer  School; 
investigator  with  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia, 
1912-13;    present  position   1913 — . 
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ROBERT  E.  PARK,  Litt.D., Literary  Criticism. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 

HOWELL  B.  PEACOCK,   B.S., Physical  Education. 

Instructor    in    Physical    Education,    University    of    Georgia. 
B.S.   1911,  University  of  Georgia.      Graduate  Student  Univ.   of 
Ga.;  student  in  physical  education,  Harvard  Universtiy  Summer 
School,    1912.      Fellow  in   Psychology,    1911-12,   Univ.    of   Ga.; 
present  position  1912 — . 

ROBERT  S.   POND,  Ph.D., Mathematics. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia,  and 
Director  of  Preparatory  and  Coaching  Summer  School.  A.B. 
Washburn  College,  A.M.  Marietta  College,  graduate  student 
Johns  Hopkins  University  1908-09,  Fellow  "in  Mathematics, 
Kansas  University  1909-10,  Ph.D.  Kansas  University.  Present 
position  1910 — . 

JERE   M.   POUND,  A.M., School   Supervision. 

President  of  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Georgia.  A.B.,  A.M., 
University  of  Georgia.  President  of  Gordon  Institute;  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools,  Macon,  Ga.;  President  of  East  Florida 
Seminary;  Director  of  Normal  Department,  Georgia  Normal 
and  Industrial  College;  State  Superintendent  of  Schools;  pres- 
ent position,   1912 — . 

EDNA  M.  RANDALL, Domestic  Science. 

Graduate  Stout  Institute,  Menomonee,  Wisconsin.  Director  of 
Domestic  Science,  State  Normal  School,  1910 — . 

LOY  EDMUND  RAST,  B.S., Cotton  Industry. 

Professor   of  Cotton   Industry,  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Director  of  Cotton  School. 

BETTY  S.  RUCKER, U.  S.  History;   Ancient  History. 

Teacher  of  History,  Glynn  Academy,  Brunswick,  Ga.  Graduate 
Marshall  School,  Mo.;  completed  undergraduate  courses  in  His- 
tory, University  of  Mo.;  graduate  student  in  History,  Univ.  of 
Mo.  Teacher  of  History,  Marshall  School,  1901-11;  in  War- 
rensburg,  Mo.  Summer  School,   1909;   present  position  1911—. 

MILDRED  RUTHERFORD, Lecturer. 

Formerly  Principal  of  Lucy  Cobb  Institute;  author  and  lecturer. 
Historian  General  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.B.,  English  Garmmar,  Shake- 
speare. Junior  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Ga.  A.B.,  Mercer  University;  graduate  student  University  of 
Chicago  1900;  graduate  student  University  of  Berlin  1912-13; 
University  of  Oxford  spring  term  1913.  Principal  of  high 
school  Marietta,  Ga.;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marietta; 
instructor  in  English,  University  of  Georgia,  1903-05;  present 
position,   1905 — . 

HENRY    LAWRENCE    SOUTHWICK,    O.M., Lecturer. 

President  of  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,   Boston,   Mass. 
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CARL  WILLIAM  STEED,  A.B., Rhetoric,  English  Literature. 

Professor  of  English,  Mercer  University.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Mercer 
University;  graduate  student  University  of  Virginia,  Harvard 
University,  University  of  Chicago.  Teacher  in  Preparatory 
Department  in  Mercer  University  and  in  Gordon  Institute;  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  History  Virginia  Institute  and  North 
Georgia   Agricultural   College. 

ROSWELL    POWELL    STEPHENS,    Ph.D., Mathematics. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia. 
A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1905;  Instructor  of  Mathematics,  Wesleyan  University 
1905-07;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 
Georgia   1907-10;    present  position   1910 — . 

JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART.  A.M High  School  Pedagogy. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Georgia.  A.B.,  Emory  College,  1883;  A.M., 
University  of  Georgia,  189  7.  Prin.  Cherokee  Institute,  Cave 
Spring,  Ga.,  1883-89;  Pres.  Harwood  Seminary,  Marietta,  Ga., 
1889-91;  Supt.  Marietta  City  Schools,  1891-95;  Pres.  North 
Georgia  Agr.  College,  1897-1903;   present  position  1903 — . 

LURA  B.   STRONG, Physical   Education. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Athens, 
Ga.  Graduate  of  Columbia  College  of  Expression;  special  work 
Chicago  School  of  Physical  Education;  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education  and  Expression,  Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Ga. 
Present  position  1911 — . 

J.  F.  THOMASON,  A.B.,  A.M., History. 

Master's  Diploma  (History  and  Economics),  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. High  School  Principal  in  South  Carolina,  1900-10;  Super- 
intendent City  Schools,  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  1911 — . 

MAUDE  CLAYTON  TOWNSEND,  A.B.,  Drawing  and  Color  Work. 
Teacher  in  Drawing  and  Color,  State  Normal  School.  A.B., 
Marion  Female  Seminary;  student  in  Students'  Art  League, 
New  York  City;  in  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College; 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Teacher  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Schools;    present  position  1909 — . 

JENNIE  M.  WELLER,  B.  of  Music, Common  School   Music. 

Teacher  of  Piano,  Advanced  Harmony,  and  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Music,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Training 
School.  B.  of  Music,  University  of  Kansas;  Graduate  of  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Piano,  Pipe  organ,  and  Public 
School  Music;  post  graduate  New  England  Conservatory  1899- 
1900.  Director  of  Music  East  Greenwich  Academy,  Rhode 
Island,  1900-08;  Director  Public  School  Music,  University  Sum- 
mer School,  Athens,  Ga.,   1911;   present  position  190  8 — . 
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HARRY  C.  WHITE,  F.C.S.,  LL.D., Chemistry. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Terrell  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  University  of  Georgia.  B.S.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  University 
of  Va.,  1870;  Ph.D.,  1875.  D.C.L.,  Univ.  of  the  South,  1904; 
LL.D.,  Univ.  of  111.,  1905,  and  Columbia  Univ.,  1908;  D.Sc. 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  1907.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Md.  Insti- 
tute, 1870-71;  in  St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  1871-72;  in 
University  of  Georgia,  1872 — .  President  Ga.  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Arts  College,  189-1907. 

THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,  A.M.,  LL.D., Education. 

Dean  Peabody  School  of  Education,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Education,  Superintendent  Summer  Session,  University  of 
Georgia.  Graduate  Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  1881;  of 
Peabody  Normal  College,  1885;  B.L.  University  of  W.  Va.  1889; 
A.M.  University  of  Nashville,  1893;  graduate  student  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  summer  sessions,  1895-96-98,  1900-03-09; 
Ph.D.,  1900;  LL.D.  1909,  Illinois  College  of  Law.  Teacher  in 
country  and  city  schools  in  W.  Va.,  1878-83;  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  1885-88;  Supt.  City 
Schools,  Elberton,  Ga.,  1889-90;  of  West  Point,  Miss.,  1890-93; 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mercer  University,  1883-97;  Director 
Normal  Department,  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
1897-1903;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University 
of  Georgia,  1903 — ;  Dean  of  Peabody  School  of  Education, 
1912—. 
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General  Assembly  Lectures 


These  lectures  are  planned  for  open  hours  when  all  may  attend. 
For  1914  a  most  entertaining  and  valuable  program  will  be  arranged. 
The  lecture  hours  will  be  8:45  p.  m.,  making  this  the  Chautauqua 
feature  of  the  Summer  School. 

At  the  time  of  the  printing  of  this  Bulletin  the  engagements  have 
not  all  been  closed.  We  are  taking  time  to  secure  some  of  the  best 
available  features. 

In  the  first  week,  President  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick,  of  Emer- 
son School  of  Oratory,  will  be  with  us  for  four  evening  programs. 
His  first  program  will  be  given  the  opening  evening,  June  2  9th,  and 
will  be  a  miscellaneous  program  or  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 
Other  programs  will  be  such  as  "Hamlet  the  Man  of  Will,"  "Patrick 
Henry,"  "The  Orators  and  Oratory  of  Shakespeare,"  "Stephen  Phil- 
lips' 'Herod.'  "  He  will  give  some  day  programs  taking  up  reading 
and  the  teaching  of  reading. 

The  high  school  contests  will  come  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings 
the  first  week. 

Other  programs  planning  are  as  follows: 

Two  illustrated  lectures  in  the  field  of  natural  science  by  Dr. 
Otis  W.  Caldwell,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Neapolitan  Orchestra,  six  Italian  musicians  of  the  first  rank, 
with  Miss  Gassaway,  Reader. 

Two  lectures,  illustrated,  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Banks  who  is  a  leading 
archaeologist  and  Field  Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
recent  Babylonian  Expeditions.  "Bismaya  or  the  Lost  City  of  Adab" 
is  the  topic  of  a  lecture  in  which  he  recounts  the  adventures  and 
remarkable  discoveries  of  these  Babylonian  expeditions.  Other 
topics  are:  "Assyria  and  its  Ruins,"  "The  Monuments  of  Egypt," 
"The  Bible  and  the  Spade." 

Two  lectures  by  Booth  Lowry,  the  leading  humorist  and  orator 
of  the  Southern  platform. 

The  Avon  Sketch  Club,  a  musical  and  dramatic  club  of  rare 
artists. 

The  Hawkeye  Glee  Club,  a  male  quartet. 

A  Sideny  Lanier  program  by  Dr.  John  E.  White. 

One  or  more  programs  by  Miss  Carolyn  Cobb,  a  gifted  platform 
and  drawing-room  reader,  giving  George  Eliot's  "Spanish  Gypsy," 
or  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  or  "As  You  Like 
It,"  or  Oscar  Wilde's  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest." 

A  lecture  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  above  are  given  as  types  of  what  may  be  expected.  A  full 
announcement  will  be  made  later. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Odum. 

1.  History  of  Education.  A  course  for  the  brief  review  of  the 
changing  ideals  of  education,  with  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of 
development  and  upon  modern  practical  problems  and  applications. 
While  emphasis  is  placed  upon  an  understanding  of  the  educational 
ideals  and  achievements  of  the  great  peoples  and  leaders  of  the  past, 
the  course  will  aim  to  be  of  special  help  in  a  professional  way 
Lectures  and  readings  will  supplement  the  use  of  a  guide  text. 

Texts:     Emerson's    "The    Evolution    of    the    Educational    Ideal: 
Hoyt's  Studies  in  Modern  Education. 

Home  Study:     Same  as  "Texts"  above. 

Professor  Geissler. 

3.  Introductory  Psychology.  This  is  intended  as  an  elementary 
course  in  psychology  for  teachers.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated 
wherever  possible,  by  experimental  demonstrations  and  class-exer- 
cises. Certain  topics  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  as  memory, 
attention,  fatigue,  instincts,  habits,  etc.,  may  be  made  subjects  of 
round  table  discussions. 

Text:     Max  Meyer's  Translation  of  Ebbinghaus'  Psychology. 
Home   Study:     Pyle's   Educational    Psychology. 

Professor  Geissler. 

4.  Experimental  Child  Study.  This  course  will  consist  partly  of 
discussions  applying  psychological  principles  to  the  problems  of  child- 
study  and  teaching,  and  partly  of  individual  laboratory  exercises  or 
tests  of  mental  and  physical  capacities,  familiarizing  the  student 
with  systematic  and  accurate  methods  of  observing  the  child's  nature. 
The  new  psychological  laboratory  recently  equipped  and  organized  in 
the  Peabody  School  of  Education  will  be  open  to  the  students  of 
the  Summer  School. 

It  is  preferable  to  combine  this  course  with  Number  3,  unless  the 
latter  or  its  equivalent  has  been  taken  before. 

Texts:  Pyle's  Outlines  of  Educationla  Psychology,  and  Starch's 
Experiments  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Home  Study:     Kirkpatrick's  Man  in  the  Making. 

Professor  Odum. 

101.    A  Graduate  Course.     See  Graduate  Courses  later. 

Professor  Earnest. 

5.  Practical  Pedagogy.  A  review  course  based  on  the  State  Read- 
ing Course.  This  will  prepare  for  the  State  examination  and  will  be 
full  of  helpful  discussions  on  school  management  and  methods  of 
teaching. 
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Miss  Bethune. 

6.  Primary  Methods.  Lectures,  required  reading,  conferences, 
following  observations  of  lessons  in  the  school-room,  and  demonstra- 
tion work.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  principles,  methods  and  subject-matter  of  Primary  Teaching. 
The  development  of  materials  for  handwork,  reading,  stories,  num- 
ber work,  and  games  will  be  followed,  as  they  change  in  form  and 
content,  to  suit  the  widening  interests  and  growing  powers  of  the 
child. 

Home   Study:     Winterburn's   Methods   of  Teaching. 

Professor  Camp. 

7.  Grammar  School  Methods.  (1)  Theoretical  and  Scientific:  A 
discussion  of  the  processes  of  teaching  in  regard  to  inductive  teach- 
ing, deductive  teaching,  lesson  plans,  assignment  of  lesson,  the 
recitation,  art  of  questioning,  drills,  reviews,  seat  work.  (2)  Prac- 
tical: Discussions  and  illustrative  lessons  based  on  subjects  taught 
in  the  Elementary  grades  of  the  Common  Schools.  These  discus- 
sions will  be  based  on  principles  as  developed  under  the  head  of 
"Theoretical  and  Scientific"  and  will  be  used  as  far  as  possible  to 
illustrate  the  same. 

Texts:  Strayer's  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,  and 
State  Adopted  Texts  for  Common  Schools. 

Home  Study:  McMurry's  Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades. 
Vol.  I  and  II. 

Professor  Brown  . 

8.  Literature  in  the  Grades.  A  few  introductory  lectures  on  the 
uses  of  literature  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  and  the 
general  methods  of  using  it  will  be  given.  The  course  for  each 
grade  will  be  outlined  in  detail,  a  list  of  poems  to  be  memorized  and 
stories  to  be  told  being  given.  Representative  stories  of  each  group 
will  be  told  and  discussed  by  members  of  the  class,  and  certain 
poems  will  be  memorized.  The  following  classics  will  be  used:  Scud- 
der's  Fables  and  Folk-lore,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Hiawatha,  Hawthorne's 
Wonder-Book,  Robin  Hood,  and  Legends  of  King  Arthur. 

Home  Study:  Coxe's  Literature  for  the  Common  Schools;  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Norse  Myths. 

Dr.  White. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  High  School.  This 
course  will  suggest  the  character  of  work  in  the  natural  sciences 
suitable  for  high  schools,  proper  methods  of  instruction  and  labora- 
tory equipment  for  the  same. 

Home  Study:  Either  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  or 
The  Teaching  of  Biology. 

Professor  Bocock. 

11.    The  Teaching  of  Language  in  the  High  School  with  Special 

Reference  to  Latin  and  Greek.     A  course  for  teachers  in  high  schools. 


Bennett  and  Bristol's  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary 
School,  (Longmans,  Green  &  Go.,)  should  be  in  the  hands  of  students 
taking  this  course. 

Home  Study:     Bennett  and  Bristol. 

Professor  Dwight. 

12.  Penmanship.  A  teachers'  course  in  practice  and  principles  of 
teaching.  This  will  be  based  on  the  Palmer  [Method  and  will  be 
applied  to  the  Berry  System,  the  new  system  adopted  for  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

14a.  A  Course  in  Phonics.  This  course  is  designed  to  train  teach- 
ers in  actual  sounding  of  the  elements  of  speech;  to  train  their  ears 
to  discern  correct  and  incorrect  sounds;  to  enable  them  to  teach 
diacritical  marking  and  sounding  in  grade  work. 

The  work  will  include  drills  on  the  sounding  of  all  consonants  and 
vowels;  the  marking  of  words;  the  sounding  of  those  words; 
method  in  presenting  the  subject  of  phonics;  stories  for  teaching 
silent  letters,  vowel  sounds,  consonant  sounds;  devices  for  securing 
and  holding  attention  in  such  work. 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

14.  Methods  for  Teaching  Primary  Heading.  State  Adopted  Read- 
ers, both  required  and  supplementary,  will  be  presented  in  this 
course.  These  books  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  this  school  will  allow  the  University  Summer 
School  students  in  this  course  to  use  the  books.  The  teacher  will 
thus  become  familiar  with  reading  texts  in  use  in  the  state.  The 
examination  and  study  of  such  a  series  will  give  a  sufficient  back- 
ground for  daily  use,  in  any  grade,  and  will  enable  the  Primary 
Teacher  to  teach  the  beginnings  of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  will  be  presented  and  discussed; 
model  lessons  will  be  given:  an  exhaustive  study  of  texts  will  be 
required. 

In  connection  with  the  methods  presented,  a  short  course  in  story- 
telling will  be  given.  This  will  include  a  list  of  suitable  stories  for 
different  grades;  stories  best  adapted  to  the  age  and  condition  of 
pupils;  stories  that  are  universal  favorites;  methods  of  presenting 
stories;    model   stories. 

The  dramatization  of  stories  will  also  be  included  in  the  course. 
A  number  of  dramatic  readers  will  be  discussed — proper  material 
for  dramatization:  methods  of  converting  a  story  into  a  simple  play. 
List  of  plays  suitable  for  grade  presentation:  and  suggestions  as  to 
staging,  coaching,  and  costuming,  will  be  given. 

Home  Study:  yicvlurry's  Special  Method  in  Primary  Reading  and 
Oral  Work  with  Stories. 

Professor  Camp. 

15.  School  Government.  Elements  of  governing  power  as  embod- 
ied in  the  teacher.      Conditions  of  easy  control — routine  and  habit. 
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Mechanical  devices  in  regard  to  seating,  signals,  passing.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  regularity  and  punctuality.  A  study 
of  School  Hygiene  from  the  standpoint  of  detection  and  prevention 
of  physical  defects,  correct  posture,  care  of  the  body,  exercise,  play, 
games.  Due  consideration  will  be  given  the  topics  of  Order,  Dis- 
cipline, and  Penalties  through  a  discussion  of  Instincts,  Capacity, 
Interest,  and  Attention.  A  study  of  the  child  from  the  standpoint 
of  response  to  reason;  of  response  to  feeling.  A  discussion  of 
examinations,  grading  and  reports  with  reference  to  school  gov- 
ernment. 

Text:     Bagley's  Classroom  Management. 

Home  Study:  Colgrove's  The  Teacher  and  the  School.  Terman's 
The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child. 

Professor  Stewart. 

17.  High  School  Administration,  Teaching,  and  the  Course  of 
Study.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  modern  high  school,  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  same.  A  discussion  of 
the  several  units  offered  in  the  high  school  and  the  teaching  of  the 
same.  High  school  architecture  and  equipment.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  Georgia. 

Home  Study:  Hollister's  High  School  Administration,  Brown's 
The  American  High  School,  Johnston's  High  School  Education. 


II.    AGRICULTURE  AND  NATURE  STUDY 

Miss  Bethune. 

19.  Nature  Study.  Lectures,  required  reading,  written  work  and 
observation.  This  course  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  Nature 
Study  of  the  common  animals  and  plants.  The  names,  life  histories, 
habits,  relations  to  man  and  other  facts  of  popular  interest  concern- 
ing living  things  are  emphasized.  It  deals  with  the  educational 
bearings,  materials  and  methods  of  general  Nature  Study  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools;  school  gardens  will  be  included.  Trees,  cultivated 
plants,  wild-flowers,  birds,  insects,  domesticated  animals  and  other 
materials  important  in  Nature  Study  are  selected  for  study.  A  course 
of  study  adaptable  to  the  grades  will  be  mapped  out. 

Home  Study:  Holtz's  Nature  Study.  Merrill's  What  to  Teach  in 
Nature  Study. 

Professor  Fain. 

20.  Elementary  Agriculture.  Soils,  seeds,  plants,  and  animals 
will  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  school  garden,  laboratory,  field  work  and  farm  equip- 
ment will  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible. 

Home  Study:  Halligan's  "Fundamentals  of  Agriculture,"  Call  & 
Schafer's  "Laboratory  Manual  of  Agriculture." 
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Professor  Fain. 

21.  Agriculture  for  Secondary  Schools.  One  or  more  courses  in 
agriculture  for  secondary  schools  will  be  worked  out.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  outlines  and  material  for  laboratory  work. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  at 
least  equal  to  the  elementary  course  outlined  above. 

Home  Study:  "Soils,"  by  Fletcher;  "Field  Crops,"  Wilson  & 
Wharburton;  "Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,"  by  Plumb;  "Fruit 
Growing,"  by  S.  B.  Green;   "Rural  School  Agriculture,"  Davis. 

Read  all  and  pass  examination  on  any  two. 


III.     ENGLISH 

Professor  Brown. 

23.  Elementary  Language.  A  course  in  methods  in  teaching 
English  to  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  pupils.  Suggestions  upon 
the  proper  use  of  the  text-book,  upon  correlation  of  language  study 
with  other  school  work,  upon  treatment  and  proportion  of  oral  and 
written  composition  work  and  technical  grammar  will  be  offered. 
Daily  lessons  for  oral  discussion  will  be  assigned  and  occasional 
written  work  required. 

Text:    Modern  Course  in  English,  Book  I. 

Home  Reading:     Chubb's  The  Teaching  of  English. 

Note. — Modern  Course  in  English  is  the  new  series  of  books  re- 
cently adopted  for  Georgia. 

Professor  Brown. 

24a.  Language  and  Grammar.  This  is  a  course  in  methods  of 
teaching  English  to  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  pupils.  The 
adopted  text  will  be  used  and  daily  assignments  made  from  this. 
The  bulk  of  the  work  will  be  in  the  application  of  principles  of 
grammar  to  oral  and  written  composition.  Practical  exercises  will 
be  given  the  class  that  will  call  for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  facts  of  grammar.  The  new  terminology  adopted  by  the 
N.  E.  A.  and  other  bodies  of  teachers  and  used  in  adopted  books, 
will   be  explained. 

Text:    Modern  Course  in  English,  Book  II. 

Home  Reading:  Leonard's  Grammar  and  its  Reasons,  and  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature. 

Professor  Sanford. 

24b.  English  Grammar.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  or  of  the  high  school 
classes.  The  work  of  the  course  is  based  on  the  grammar  recently 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  high  schools. 
The  work  will  consist  of  an  extended  discussion  of  the  more  familiar 
idiomatic  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  explaining  those,  when 
necessary,  by  reference  to  idioms  that  were  in  force  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  our  language.     The  difference  between  what  we  call  "good 
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English"  and  "bad  English"  will  be  explained.  The  practical  side, 
not  the  theoretical  side,  of  English  grammar  will  be  stressed  during 
the  entire  course. 

Text:    English  Grammar  for  High  Schools,  by  Sanford  and  Brown. 

Home  Study:    Same  as  text. 

Professor  Steed. 

25.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Any  good  text  book  on  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric.  The  course  will  deal  primarily  with  the  choice 
of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraph  structure,  together  with  the 
development  of  the  outline  for  longer  compositions.  Page  themes 
three  times  a  week  will  be  required. 

The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
High  School. 

Home  Study:  The  chapters  on  Composition  in  Carpenter,  Baker, 
and  Scott  on  the  Teaching  of  English. 

Professor  Steed. 

26.  Brief  History  of  English  and  of  American  Literature  and 
Types  of  Literature.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  point  out  the 
development  of  literature  in  England  and  in  America;  to  study  the 
chief  forms  in  which  literature  finds  expression.  One  classic  from 
the  following  types  will  be  considered: 

1.  Poetry  fits  meters  and  its  forms):  The  ballad;  The  epic; 
The  lyric;  The  drama. 

2.  Prose  and  its  forms:  The  Tale  of  Romance;  The  novel:  The 
Essay;   The  Letter;  The  Biography;    The  Oration;   The  Short  Story. 

Text  book:     Any  good  history  of  literature. 

Home  Study:  Metcalf's  English  Literature  and  Halleck's  Ameri- 
can Literature,  the  State  adopted  books. 

Profe^or  Sanford. 

27.  Shakespeare.  During  this  course  a  limited  number  of  lectures 
will  be  given  on  the  life,  times,  and  character  of  Shakespeare. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  those  plays  required  for  entrance 
to  college.  The  work  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Freiuent 
class  discussions  will  be  held.  The  additional  pays  to  be  studied  will 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  members  of  the  class.  Teachers  who 
anticipate  registering  for  this  course  will  bring  with  them  the  fol- 
lowing plays: 

Home  Study:     Dowden's  Shakespeare,  His  Mind  and  Art. 

Professor  Park. 

28.  Literary  Criticism.  The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and 
the  practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms 
of  literature. 

The  course  will  undertake  to  teach  the  students  "How  to  Read," 
and  "What  to  Read." 

Home  Study:  Choice  of  Books,  Harrison;  Mastery  of  Books,  Koop- 
man;   Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskin;   In  Memoriam,  Tennyson;   Tale  of 
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Two  Cities,  Dickens;  Middlemarch,  Eliot;  Henry  Esmond,  Thackeray; 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Carlyle;   Selections  from  Wordsworth. 

Professor  Steed. 

30.  High  School  Literature.  A  carefuly  arranged  course  of  study 
based  on  the  College  Entrance  Requirements  and  adapted  to  the 
four  years'  work  in  the  High  School. 

Each  Classic  will  be  studied  as  follows:  (1)  Subject  matter;  (2) 
type  of  literature;    (3)  revelation  of  the  times. 

Methods  used  in  presenting  the  subjects  to  High  School  students 
will  be  discussed. 

Studies  selected  from  the  following:  Treasure  Island,  Inland 
Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  The  De  Coverly 
Papers,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Cranford,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  Ivanhoe,  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Silas  Marner,  Selections  from  The  Golden  Treasury. 

Home  Study:  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott  on  The  Teaching  of 
English. 

One  novel  from  each  of  the  following:  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens,  Hawthorne,  Thackeray,  Hugo,  Scott. 

Two  Short  Stories  from  each  of  the  following:  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Maupassant,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Bret  Harte,  R.  H.  Davis,  F.  R. 
Stockton. 

Two  Essays  from  each  of  the  following:  Lamb,  Addison,  Bacon, 
Ruskin,  DeQuincey,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Irving,  Goldsmith,  Thackeray, 
Emerson,  Arnold. 

Three  of  Shakespeare's  dramas:  One  comedy,  one  history,  one 
tragedy. 

Selections  from  the  19th  Century  American  and  English  Poets: 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lanier,  Poe,  Whitman,  Burns,  Byron, 
Goldsmith,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Browning. 

Miss  Cobb. 

Expression.      "Expression   is  necessary  to  evolution." 

Dr.  Emerson  was  a  pioneer  in  applying  modern  methods  of  psy- 
chology to  the  teaching  of  expression.  The  two  courses  offered  will 
include  lecture  work  and  practical  demonstration  of  these  principles 
in  their  application  to  the  body,  the  voice  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  printed  page.  The  work  will  be  considered  in  the  twofold 
aspect — being  treated  btoh  from  the  artistic  side  and  from  the 
pedagogical  point  of  view.  The  needs  of  the  public  school  teacher 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  will  be  considered. 

29.    Course  One. 

Body — Physical   training,   pantomime. 

Voice — Position,  breathing,  tone  placing. 

Interpretation — "Evolution  of  Expression,"  volumes  one  and  two, 
dramatic  interpretation,  reading  in  the  grades. 

29a.    Course  Two. 
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Body — Pantomime,  responsive  drills,  gesture,  voice,  forming  the 
elements  of  speech,  (a  study  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  re- 
lationship of  the  parts,  including  practice  work  in  articulation  an:l 
enunciation)  tone  color,  tone  quality,  phrasing,  grouping  relating 
to  interpretation. 

Interpretation— ''Evolution  of  Expression,"  volumes  three  and 
four — dramatic  interpretation,  platform  deportment,  a  study  of  va- 
ried literary  forms  in  relationship  to  interpretation. 

Any  special  needs  of  individual  attention  given  and  work  adapted 
to  special  needs  of  class. 

Private  lessons  for  repertoire  work  upon  request. 


IV.     GEOGRAPHY 

Professor  Merrill. 

31.  Geography,  Common  School.  The  work  in  Common  School 
Geography  will  be  based  largely  upon  the  geography  outline  offered 
in  the  Georgia  Manual  for  Teachers.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
geography  will  be  rapidly  reviewed  and  a  detailed  study  will  be  made 
of  the  various  life  regions  of  the  earth.  The  geographic  aspect  of 
the  development  and  spread  of  races,  their  industrial  progress  and 
commercial  achievements,  their  habits  of  life  and  centers  of  social 
growth,  will  be  considered.  A  detailed  study  of  Georgia.  Wherever 
possible,  methods  of  presentation  of  geographic  topics  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  lesson  outline  will  be  given.  Much  work  will  be  done 
with  the  stereopticon  as  an  aid  to  geography  teaching. 

Bring  the  Georgia  Manual  for  Teachers,  the  State  adopted  text- 
book, Frye,  for  class-room  work,  and  any  other  standard  book  you 
may  have  upon  this  subject.  Merrill's  The  Geography  of  the  Soils 
of  Georgia  may  be  obtained  from  this  department  without  cost.  All 
method  work  will  be  based  upon  Sutherland's  The  Teaching  of 
Geography. 

Home  Study:  Carpenter's  Europe,  and  Tomlinson's  The  British 
Isles. 

32.  Economic  Geography.  It  has  been  found  advisable  in  high 
school  work  to  offer  an  abridged  course  in  physical  and  commercial 
geography  that  may  be  finished  in  one  year's  time.  Economic 
geography  fulfills  this  requirement.  As  much  physical  geography 
is  given  as  will  be  necessary  to  explain  commercial  activities  and 
economic  relationships.  Laboratory  equipment,  methods  and  texts 
will  be  suggested  and  as  much  laboratory  work  will  be  done  by  the 
class  as  time  will  allow. 

The  course  is  based  upon  Dryer's  High  School  Geography.  Mer- 
rill's Manual  will  be  used  in  laboratory  work.  Both  of  these  books 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Summer  School  Book  Store. 

Home  Study:  Gregory,  Keller  and  Bishop's  Physical  and  Commer- 
cial Geography  and  Coman's  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 
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V.     HISTORY 

Miss  Rucker. 

35.  United  States  History.  This  course  will  begin  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  European  background  of  American  History,  followed 
by  a  rapid  survey  of  the  most  important  colonial  achievements  up 
to  1763. 

Most  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  periods  following  1763, 
grouped  as  follows: 

I.  The  Formation  of  the  Nation,  1763-1816. 

II.  Western  Expansion  and  National  Democracy,  1816-1850. 

III.  Division  and  Reunion,  1850-1876. 

IV.  The  New  Nation  and  Its  Problems,  1876-1914. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to  give  the  student  as  clear  an 
idea,  (as  is  possible  in  so  short  a  time),  of  the  course  of  events  in 
the  building  of  the  American  Republic  and  the  development  of  its 
political  ideas. 

Some  good  advanced  text  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 

Texts:  Any  good  histories  of  the  United  States,  preferably  the 
State  adopted  texts,  Evans'  Essential  Facts  of  U.  S.  History  (for 
Elementary  Schools),  and  Cousin  and  Hill's  American  History  (for 
High  Schools). 

Home  Study:    The  above  State  adopted  texts. 

Miss  Rucker. 

37.  Ancient  History.  This  course  will  begin  with  a  survey  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Oriental  Peoples  to  civilization,  and  will  cover 
the  more  important  events  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  students  provide  themselves  with  a 
copy  of  Botsford's  Ancient  History,  (New  Edition),  which  is  the 
text  adopted  by  the  State. 

Home  Study:    Survey  of  Greek  Civilization,  Mahaffy. 

Professor  Thomason. 

38.  English  History.  A  general  view  of  the  subject  is  sought. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  political,  religious,  industrial  and 
social  forces  which  contributed  to  an  increase  of  the  people's  power, 
and  to  a  limitation  of  royal  power.  Much  of  the  military  history 
will  be  necessarily  omitted,  but  England's  expansion,  and  her  posi- 
tion in  the  trading  and  industrial  world  will  receive  attention,  as 
will  her  relations  to  America.  There  will  be  discussions,  quetsions, 
and  reports. 

Home  Study:  A  Short  History  of  England,  Cheyney;  Readings  in 
English  History,  Cheyney.    Other  assigned  readings,  and  atlas  work. 

Professor  Thomason. 

3J>.  Modern  European  History.  This  course  will  embrace:  notice 
of  the  creating  forces  of  modern  times  as  they  affected  intellectual, 
religious,  political,  and  economic  Europe;  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
17th  and   18th  centuries;    more  emphasis  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
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tion,  Xapoleonic  Period,  and  republican  France;  the  unification  of 
Germany  and  Italy;  the  expansion  of  the  leading  nations;  and  the 
formation  and  recent  developments  of  the  Balkan  States.  It  will  be 
sought  to  obtain  a  connected  idea  of  the  subject.  There  will  be 
discussions,   questions  and   reports. 

Home  Study:  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Robinson  and  Beard.     Some  additional  reading.     Atlas  work. 

Professor  Thomason. 

36.  American  Civics.  A  general  course  adapted  to  public  schools 
and  covering  the  theory  and  practice  of  Government  in  the  United 
State  and  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Home  Study:  Dunn's  The  Community  and  the  Citizen,  and  Mc- 
Pherson's  Civil  Government  of  Georgia. 


VII.     LANGUAGES 

Professor  Hooper. 

41.  Beginning  Latin.  A  course  for  beginners.  Special  stress  is 
laid  on  pronunciation,  and  the  essentials  of  beginning  work  are 
stressed. 

42.  Caesar:  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War.  Attention  is  paid  to 
syntax,  and  the  subject  matter  is  emphasized  by  illustrations  and 
by  reference  to  other  writers. 

43.  (a)  Cicero:    Orations  Against  Cataline.      (b)   Vergil:  Aeneid. 
Book  I.     Each  course  will  occupy  three  hours  per  week,  and  students 
may  elect  either  or  both.     According  to  the  demand,  either  may 
•discontinued,  and  the  entire  time  be  devoted  to  one  of  them. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Bocock. 

45.  Elementary  Greek.  For  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to 
review  a  part  of  first-year  Greek.  Benner-Smyth,  Beginner's  Greek 
Book.  Home  work  assigned  according  to  the  needs  of  individual 
students. 

40.  Advanced  Greek.  Special  readings  and  more  advanced  gram- 
matical work,  according  to  the  needs  of  applicants.  For  teachers 
and  for  conditioned  college  students.  Home  work  assigned  according 
to  needs  of  individual  students. 

FREXCH. 

Professor  Lustrat. 

48.  French  I.  Beginners:  Drill  on  pronunciation.  Rapid  study 
of  the  most  elementary  rules  of  French  grammar  and  syntax. 

Study  of  verbs,  regular  and  irregular. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  to  give  to  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  grammar,  and  syntax,  which  could  not  be  acquired  in 
such  a  short  time,  but  rather  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  study 
by  himself. 
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The  student  who  intends  pursuing  the  course  in  French  in  the 
Summer  School  of  the  following  years,  should,  during  the  inter- 
mission, write  as  many  as  possible  of  the  exercises  costained  in 
French  Syntax  and  Composition,"  by  J.  Bouvet,  Heath  &  Co.,  and 
present  them  for  correction  to  the  professor  in  charge  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session  of  the  Summer  School. 

Besides,  to  be  admitted  to  the  second  year  course,  the  student 
should  read  during  the  intermission  between  the  two  Summer 
Schools,  the  following  books:  (1)  Sans  famille,  by  Malot;  (2)  Un 
cas  de  conscience,  by  Gervais;    (3)  L'Abbe  Constantin,  by  Halevy. 

49.     French  II.     The  work  of  the  second  year  will  consist  of: 

1.  A  thorough  study  of  grammar,  syntax  and  verbs. 

2.  Translation  from  English  into  French. 

3.  Writing  of  letters  and  easy  essays  in  French. 

4.  Reading  of  modern  text-books  by  standard  French  writers. 

5.  Parallel  reading. 

SPANISH. 
49.     A  course  in  Spanish  will  be  given  by  Professor  Lustrat  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  request  it. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Morris. 

51.  Elementary  German.  Introductory  course  in  pronunciation, 
conversation,  and  elements  of  grammar.    Bacon's  German  Grammar. 

Home  Study:  Stern's  Studien  und  Plaudereien,  and  about  fifty 
pages  of  an  elementary  reader. 

52.  Advanced  German.  Continuation  of  the  course  in  elementary 
German,  which  must  have  extended  over  the  Home  Study.  Rapid 
reading  and  conversation. 


VIII.    MANUAL  TRAINING,  ETC. 

HANDICRAFTS. 

Miss  Lott. 

54.  Handicrafts  for  Primary  Grades.  Paper  folding  and  cutting, 
clay  modeling,  rug  weaving,  the  simpler  forms  of  cord  and  raffia 
work,  reed  weaving  and  cardboard  construction. 

Two  divisions,  one  for  first  and  second  grade  work,  the  other  for 
higher  grades. 

55.  Advanced  Course  in  Basketry.  The  different  weaves  in  reed, 
and  raffia,  and  the  use  of  native  material,  including  brook  willow, 
oak  splints,  river  reeds,  wire  grass,  and  pine  needles. 

Frobably  in  two  divisions  also. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Towxsexd. 

56a.  Blackboard  Sketching.  Elementary  sketching  lessons  with 
chalk  nad  charcoal  dealing  with  the  various  lines  of  school  work. 
Starting  with  simple  practice  strokes  and  proceeding,  step  by  step, 
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to  completed  and  effective  sketches  full  of  possibilities  for  ordinary 
school-room  illustrations  in  reading,  nature  study,  story,  geography, 
and  other  subjects  calling  for  illustration  in  the  class-room. 

Ability  to  draw  easily  and  well  on  the  blackboard  is  a  power  which 
every  teacher  should  covet.  Such  drawing  never  fails  to  hold  atten- 
tion and  awaken  delighted  interest.  These  lessons  are  designed  to 
put  any  teacher  in  line  of  steady  development  of  power  to  sketch 
on  the  blackboard. 

56.  Drawing  and  Color  Work.  The  course  will  be  planned  in 
two  large  divisions — work  for  the  primary  teachers  (teaching  of  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  grades) ;  and  work  for  the  grammar  grade  teach- 
ers  (5th,   6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades). 

Each  division  of  the  class  will  be  given  instruction  in  crayon, 
water-color,  and  pencil  handling,  and  the  manual  arts  work  that 
should  be  correlated  with  regular  school  drawing  and  color  work 
will  be  given. 

The  course  will  combine  instruction  in  form,  color,  and  design 
Plant  life,  landscape,  animal  and  figure  drawing;  principles  of  per- 
spective and  principles  of  design  and  its  application  will  be  given. 

Arrangements  for  work  by  davanced  pupils  in  both  primary  and 
grammar  classes  will  be  made  for  such  hour  as  is  found  convenient 
tor  the   majority. 

Special  lectures  will  be  given  in  methods  of  presentation,  and 
outdoor  sketching  lessons  will  be  given  several  times  each  week. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Miss  Randall. 

57a.  Course  I.  For  teaci-ers  of  general  subjects  and  teachers  of 
Domestic  Science  in  rural  and  graded  schools.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  students  who  wish  assistance  in  introducing  this  subject 
into  their  schools. 

Course  will  include  both  class  lectures  and  discussions,  and  prac- 
tical lessons  in  Cooking. 

1.  Class  Lectures  and  Discussions.  Equipment  for  teachnig  Dom- 
estic Science. 

Courses  of  Study: 

a.   Basis  for  planning. 

1).  Adaptation  to  school  and  home  conditions. 
Methods  of  Teaching. 
Planning  and  serving  of  meals. 
School  Lunches. 
Food  Study  and  Dietetics. 

2.  Cooking  Lessons. — Quick  breads,  yeast  breads,  cereals,  bever- 
ages, eggs,  milk,  cheese,  vegetables,  meats,  fruits,  salads,  desserts, 
invalid  cookery. 

57b.  Course  n.  For  Housekeepers  and  others  interested  in  a 
general  course  in  cookery. 

Breads,  soups,  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  salads,  pastry,  des- 
serts, canning  and  preserving,  jelly  making. 
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In  connection  with  the  cooking  lessons  the  planning  of  daily  menus 
with  reference  to  the  balanced  ration  will  he  considered. 

In  both  courses  instruction  and  practice  in  the  serving  of  meals 
will  be  given.  Students  will  be  divided  into  groups.  Each  group 
will  plan,  prepare,  and  serve  one  or  more  meals  to  members  of  the 
class  and  invited  guests. 

Students  in  both  courses  are  asked  to  come  provided  with  white 
aprons  and   hand-towels. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Strong. 

58.  Course  I.  Normal  department,  designed  to  give  to  teachers 
of  general  subjects,  practical  instruction  in  school  sanitation  and 
personal  hygiene.  The  study  of  present  health  conditions  among 
school  children,  and  methods  of  improvement  will  be  the  subject 
of  lectures  and  open  discussions. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  the  development  of 
the  child's  body  through  play.  The  management  and  care  of  school 
play  grounds  will  be  presented,  together  with  the  grading  of  activi- 
ties for  different  ages.  Outlines  will  be  given  for  the  conduct  of 
simple  graded  exercises  for  school  and  play  ground  use,  as  well  as 
indoor  and  outdoor  games. 

58.  Course  II.  General  classes  in  graded  exercises  for  the  per- 
sonal benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  students.  This  work  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  health  through  physical  development. 

Besides  the  formal  gymnastics,  instruction  will  be  given  in 
tennis,  Captain  Ball,  Volley  Ball,  and  similar  games. 

In  this  course  also,  attention  will  ,v8  given  to  children's  games 
and  folk  dances,  and  to  a  study  of  the  best  methods  of  presentation. 
Practice  teaching  will  be  offered  to  those  who  desire  this  additional 
training. 

Bloomers,  tennis  shoes,  and  a  comfortable  blouse  or  middy,  will 
be  the  costume  recommended  for  this  work. 

Those  who  expect  to  use  the  swimming  pool  are  requested  to  bring 
bathing  costumes. 

Mr.  Peacock. 

59.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  for  Men.  A  course  designed 
to  bring  to  the  teachers  of  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  the 
practical  means  of  exercise  through  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  games, 
track  athletics  and  swimming.  The  following  different  groups  of 
athletic  activities  will  be  offered,  any  one  or  more  of  which  may  be 
elected: 

(1)  The  Manual  of  Calisthenic  Exercises*  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  War  Department  of  the  U.  S.,  and  also  by  the  high  schools 
and  preparatory  schools  throughout  England,  will  be  taught. 

Classes  in  gymnastics  will  be  held  regularly  for  men  in  the  new 
Alumni  Hall  Gymnasium,  including  exercises  on  the  Buck,  Horse, 
Parallel  Bars,  Horizontal  Bars,  Rings,  Ropes,  and  Mat. 

Games. — Special  instruction  and  coaching  in  Basket-b^ll.      Other 
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games,  such  as  Battle-ball,  Centre-ball,  Curtain-ball,  Hand-ball,  Vol- 
ley-ball, Flank-tag,   Link-tag,   Dodge-ball,   Ball-pursuit   race,   etc. 

(2)  Track  Athletics.  Practical  talks  on  the  best  methods  of 
preparing  contestants  for  different  athletic  events;  adaptation  to 
individual  peculiarities,  temperament,  etc.  The  kind  and  amount  of 
work  for  sprint-runners,  distance  runners,  pole-vaulters,  jumpers, 
hurdlers,  and  weight-throwers;  consideration  of  daily  schedule;  rest 
often  more  important  than  exercise;  training  for  base-ball,  foot-ball, 
basket-ball. 

Importance  and  methods  for  practicing  starts  in  short-distance 
running  races,  consideration  of  form  and  stride  in  running,  hurdling, 
etc.;  the  best  method  of  throwing  the  hammer;  question  of  run. 
take-off,  and  form  in  high  and  broad  jumping;  style  peculiar  to 
some  individual  not  to  be  adapted  to  others;  best  methods  of  pole- 
vaulting,  necessary  precaution,  what  to  do  between  heats. 

Practice  in  starting,  timing,  judging,  and  conducting  athletic 
games. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Miss  AYeller. 

60a.  Preparatory  Course.  Music  Fundamentals,  Ear  Training. 
Melody  Writing,  Sight  Singing. 

60b.  First-Year  Course.  Methods  and  course  of  study  as  applied 
to  grammar  schools.  Harmony,  Practical  Teaching,  Chorus  Con- 
ducting. 

60c.  Second-Year  Course.  Methods  and  course  of  study  contin- 
ued. Harmony,  Music  Appin  iation,  Chorus  Conducting,  Music 
History,  Voice  Culture. 


IX.     MATHEMATICS 

Supt.  Moon. 

62.  Arithmetic.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  need:? 
of  teachers  who  desire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  o: 
the  essential  principles  and  operations  of  elementary  and  more  ad- 
vanced arithmetic  together  with  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject.  Les- 
sons and  discussions  covering  fractions,  compound  numbers,  long- 
itude and  time,  percentage,  commercial  discount,  profit  and  loss. 
commission  and  brokerage,  interest,  stocks,  bonds,  taxation,  mensu- 
ration, progressions,  and  the  metric  system,  will  be  given.  These 
topics  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  relations  and  inter- 
dependence, their  practical  use  in  modern  life,  and  the  modern 
tendencies  in  Arithmetic;  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  these 
topics  being  made  prominent.  One  hour  per  week  given  to  Primary 
Methods. 

Home  Study:  The  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic,  Suzzalo;  The 
Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  Stamper;   any  Standard  Text  in  Arithmetic. 
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Supt.  Moon. 

63.  Algebra  I.  A  beginners'  course  designed  to  cover  Algebra 
through  simple  equations.  Special  attention  to  the  methods  of 
teaching  will  be  given.  Those  taking  the  course  will  be  expected  to 
have  had  some  previous  training  in  the  subject  or  be  prepared  to 
do  a  large  amount  of  work. 

Dr.  Stephens. 

64.  Algebra  II.  A  course  just  in  advance  of  Algebra  I,  designed 
to  begin  with  Involution  and  proceed  through  Quadratic  Equations. 

Home  Study:    A  good  high  school  Algebra. 

65.  Geometry  I.  A  course  in  Books  I-II  of  Plane  Geometry  for 
beginners  or  those  who  wish  to  review  the  subject. 

66.  Geometry  II.     A  coursa  in  Books  III-IV  of  Plane  Geometry. 
Text  for  Class  and  Home  Study:   Wentworth-Smith*s. 

67.  Plane  Trigonometry.  A  course  in  the  essentials  of  Plane 
Trigonometry.      Text:     Murray's. 


X.    NATURAL  SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

70.  Physiology,  A.  A  course  will  be  given  in  this  subject  based 
on  Book  II  of  Woods  Hutchinson's  Health  Series,  the  text  recently 
adopted  for  use  in  the  State  schools.  In  addition  frequent  demon- 
strations will  be  given.  The  department  is  in  possession  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  models,  and  a  large  stock  of  lantern  slides,  by 
which  the  treatment  of  some  topics  may  be  greatly  extended. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

71.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  B.  A  course  in  these  subjects  will 
be  based  on  Ritchie's  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  which  is  also  a  State 
adopted  book.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  teachers,  who  will 
have  to  use  this  book,  to  prenare  themselves  to  use  it  to  advantage. 
In  addition,  special  attention  will  be  called  to  school  sanitation, 
rural  sanitation,  and  special  Georgia  problems,  with  a  view  to 
equipping  the  teacher  for  the  largest  possible  usefulness. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

73.  Zoology.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  "Nature  Study,"  and  who  feel  the  need  of 
a  broader  knowledge  of  animal  life.  The  work  will  be  done  in  the 
field,  laboratory,  museum,  and  class-room,  and  special  attention  will 
be  given  to  insects,  birds,  and  mammals.  The  University  possesses 
considerable  collections  of  specimens  and  lantern  slides,  all  of  which 
will  be  utilized  as  fully  as  possible. 

Home  Study:    Jordan  &  Kellogg's  Forms. 
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PHYSICS. 

Dr.  Hendren. 

74.  Elementary  Physics.  This  course  is  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  high  school  teacher  of  Physics  who  wishes  to 
review  the  fundamental  principles  with  a  view  to  mastering  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  them  clearly.  The  method  which  is 
presented  is  to  group  the  discussion  and  recitation  work  around  a 
series  of  well-designed  demonstration  and  laboratory  experiments 
in  order  to  give  the  student  a  concrete  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
phenomena.  It  is  realized  that  the  average  Georgia  high  school 
has  very  little  equipment  for  this  kind  of  work,  therefore,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  show  how  such  a  course  may  be  profitably  given 
by  a  teacher  of  some  industry  and  ingenuity  with  a  fairly  small 
outlay  for  material  and  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  each  of  the 
topics  taken  up  will  be  demonstrated  by  both  the  finished  apparatus 
of  the  University  and  simple  and  inexpensive  pieces  of  which  the 
methods  of  construction  and  approximate  cost  will  be  given  to  the 
class.  Those  wishing  it  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  design  and 
construct  such  apparatus.  As  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  advice  of  the  instructor,  if  would  be  well  for  those  taking  the 
course  to  have  some  definite  idea  of  the  equipment  and  funds  which 
they  will  have  available  in  their  own  work. 

The  course  for  1914  will  cover  the  toround  of  Mechanics,  Molecu- 
lar Physics  and  Heat. 

75.  Physical  Laboratory.  This  is  a  course  primarily  designed  for 
the  same  class  of  students  as  course  74  above  and  will  be  closely 
allied  with  it.  From  8  to  10  hours  per  week  in  the  Laboratory  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  course.  Students  wishing  to  do  more 
than  this  amount  of  work  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Methods  of  constructnig  and  the  approximate  cost  of  apparatus  will 
be  taken  up  with  those  interested. 

79.  Elementary  Physics.  Lectures  in  Sound,  Light,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.  In  this  course  those  topics  in  elementary  gentral 
Physical  not  covered  by  Physics  74  will  be  taken  up  in  a  somewhat 
more  popular  way  and  each  topic  will  be  illustrated  by  demonstra- 
tion experiments.  This  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who,  though 
not  planning  to  teach  Physics,  desire  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  main  phenomena  and  facts  of  the  above  branches  of  Physics. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Dr.  White. 

76.  Elementary  Chemistry.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chemistry,  involving  thorough  study  of  typical  elements  and  com- 
pounds, with  a  view  to  understanding  the  nature  of  chemical  energy, 
the  characteristics  of  chemical  phenomena  and  the  fundamental  laws 
of  chemical  action.  Lectures  (copiously  illustrated  by  experiments) 
and  recitations.  No  text-book  required,  but  suitable  reference  books 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students  and  papropriate  texts  re- 
commended if  desired. 
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77.  Advanced  Chemistry.  Lecture  course  on  the  chemistry  of 
foods;  pure  foods  and  adulterations.  Lectures  and  recitations.  No. 
text-book  required;  printed  syllabus  will  be  furnished. 

Note. — Supplementary  to  Course  No.  76,  a  course  of  laboratory 
instruction  in  Experimental  Chemistry  will  be  provided  if  desired. 

Home  Study:    To  be  assigned. 


XL    GRADUATE  WORK 

Dean  Bocock. 

With  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 
the  Directors  of  the  Summer  School  began  in  1911  to  offer  some 
opportunity  for  advanced  work  to  properly  qualified  college  grad- 
uates. They  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a  few  graduate  courses  each 
summer.  It  is  possible  for  candidates  who  have  the  time  to  do 
considerbale  study  in  the  intervening  periods,  thus  to  secure  a 
Master's  degree  by  faithful  work  in  the  graduate  courses  of  at  least 
three  summer  sessions.  The  study  of  the  intervening  periods  and, 
if  necessary,  for  a  third  year,  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
fessors. In  connection  with  the  major  course  a  thesis  or  essay  is 
required  for  submission  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  Candi- 
dates for  degrees  will  find  the  regulations  governing  graduate  work 
fully  set  forth  in  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  University,  and  in 
the  special  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  latter  contains  a 
fuller  statement  than  can  be  given  here  of  the  graduate  courses 
offered  in  the  Summer  School,  and  any  one  who  contemplates  taking 
graduate  work  in  the  summer  session  should  send  for  a  copy  of  it, 
addressing  Dean  W.  H.  Bocock.  The  courses  offered  for  the  summer 
of  1914  are  listed  below.  Another  course  may  be  added,  and  pros- 
pective graduate  students  are  invited  to  make  written  application 
for  other  courses.  The  authorities  will  attempt  to  meet  an  evident 
demand. 

101.     PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  series  of  courses  constitutes  a  cycle  completed  every  third 
year.  Each  course  is  offered  as  one  of  three  successive  courses  for 
a  Major,  or  one  of  two  for  a  Minor. 

a.  The  Biological  and  Organic  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in  1914 
and  every  third  year  thereafter.  Professor  Odum  in  1914;  Professor 
Woofter  in  1917. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  biological  foundations 
of  education  and  the  evolution  of  society,  with  special  reference  to 
education  and  growth.  1.  Genetic  Philosophy  of  Education.  2.  The 
biological  foundations  of  education.  3.  Primitive  education  and 
folk-ways  and  filk-life.  4.  Eugenics,  heredity  and  education.  5. 
Organic  education — the  organic  unity  of  the  body  and  mind  and  of 
the  individual  and  society. 

Prerequisites:     General  Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 
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Bibliography:  Partridge,  "Genetic  Philosophy  of  Education"; 
Lock,  "Variation,  Heredity  and  Evolution";  Tyler,  "Growth  and 
Education,"  and  "Man  in  the  Light  of  Evolution";  Whetam,  "Hered- 
ity and  Society";  Morgan,  "Ancient  Society";  Webster,  "Primitive 
Societies";    Sumner,  "Folk-ways." 

b.  The  Social  Principles  and  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in  1915 
and  every  third  year  thereafter.     Professor  Odum. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  individual  and  society.  Edu- 
cational Sociology.  1.  History  of  the  sociological  in  education.  2. 
Social  phases  of  education.  3.  The  social  nature  and  social  mind. 
3.  Education  and  modern  social  problems.  4.  The  school  as  a  social 
institution.  5.  Civic  and  moral — social  education.  6.  Vocational 
and  industrial  education.      7.  Rural  education. 

Prerequisites:     General   Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 

Bibliography:  Monroe,  "History  of  Education";  King,  "Educa- 
tion for  Efficienty";  O'Shea,  "Development  in  Education";  Snedden, 
"Problems  of  Educational  Readjustment";  Giddings,  "Elements  of 
Sociology";  Ellwood,  "Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems"; 
Howerth,  "The  Art  of  Education";  Griggs,  "Moral  Education"; 
Hall,  "Educational  Problems";  Denison,  "Helping  School  Children"; 
Hart,  "Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural  Communities"; 
Gilette,  "Constructive  Rural  Sociology." 

c.  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in  1916  and 
every  third  year  thereafter.     Professor  Geissler. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment, with  emphasis  upon  their  educational  significance.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  will  be  discussed:  1.  Laws  of  physical  and  mental 
growth  and  experimental  methods  of  investigating  them;  2.  Psycho- 
logical characteristics  of  the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  puberty 
and  post-adolescence;  and  3.  Study  of  special  treatment  of  retarded 
and  feeble-minded  children. 

Prerequisites:    General  Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 

Bibliography  for  class  work:  Kirkpatrick,"  Fundamentals  of 
Child  Study";  Hall,  "Youth";  Whipple,  "Manual  of  Mental  and 
Physical  Tests." 

-*  Bibliography  for  Home  Reading:  Colvin,  "The  Learning  Process"; 
Gulick  and  Ayres,  "Medical  Inspection  of  Schools";  Kirkpatrick, 
"Genetic  Psychology." 

OTHER  GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Detailed  accounts  of  other  courses  will  be  published,  as  soon  as 
formulated,  in  the  special  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
following  and  perhaps  others  will  be  offered. 

Latin,  by  Professor  Hooper. 

German,  by  Professor  Morris. 

Biology,  by  Professor  Campbell. 

English,  Historical  English  Syntax,  Professor  Sanford. 

History,  History  of  Early  English  Civilization,   Professor   Morris. 
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XII.    COACHING  SCHOOL 

The  1914  session  of  the  University  Coaching  School  will  open  on 
the  same  date  as  the  General  Summer  School  and  last  for  eight 
weeks.  High-School  courses  offered  will  be  the  second  and  third 
units  of  Preparatory  English,  one  and  one-half  units  of  Algebra, 
one  unit  of  Plane  Geometry,  one  half  unit  Solid  Geometry,  one  unit 
in  Cicero,  and  one  unit  in  Physics. 

Recitations  in  these  subjects  will  be  for  one  hour  a  day,  six  days 
per  week  for  eight  weeks,  except  Solid  Geometry  which  runs  five 
weeks,  and  Physics  which  requires  in  addition  to  the  recitation 
work  ten  hours  per  week.  The  courses  in  English  and  Mathemat- 
ics are  not  intended  for  students  beginning  these  subjects  but  for 
those  wrho  have  done  some  work  in  them  and  desire  to  complete 
the  college  requirements  for  entrance. 

Any  one  of  the  above  courses  may  not  be  given  if  the  number  of 
students  registering  for  it  shall  not  justify  its  being  given. 

College  courses  will  be  offered  as  follows: 

German — the  course  to  accomodate  the  requirements  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Psychology — Psychology  1  or  5  as  the  students  desire. 

Physics  1. 

Freshman  English. 

Freshman  History. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Graphic  Algebra. 

Difference  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Advanced  Algebra. 

Other  courses  may  be  arranged  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
All  courses,  Preparatory  or  College,  are  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  tuition  for  the  Coaching 
School  is  $30.00,  or  for  a  single  course  $20.00. 

The  faculty  for  the  session  of  1914  is  as  follows. 

R.  S.  POND,  Director Adj.  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

JOHN  MORRIS Prof,  of  German,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

W.  D.  HOOPER Prof,   of  Latin,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

L.  R.  GEISSLER Associate  Prof,  of  Psychology,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

C.  R.  FOUNTAX Adj.  Prof,  of  Physics,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

For  information  regarding  the  Coaching  School,  address, 

R.  S.  POXD, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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General  Information 


RAILROAD  RATES. 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has  granted  a  rate  on  one 
and  one-half  fare  plus  50  cents  on  the  certificate  plan  from  stations 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Tennessee. 

This  means  that  when  the  ticket  to  Athens  is  purchased,  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  agent  should  be  also  obtained.  Upon  reaching 
Athens  the  certificate  should  be  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Summer  School,  who  must  sign  the  certificate  to  make  it  good 
for  return.  This  will  enable  the  holder  to  purchase  a  return  ticket 
over  the  same  route  for  half  fare  plus  50  cents.  There  will  be  no 
deposit  fee  for  the  Superintendent's  office.  Certificates  do  not  have 
to  be  used  immediately  after  being  signed  up,  but  may  be  used  any 
time  thereafter  up  to  September  30th. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  beginning  June  26th  and  continuing  daily 
through  July  19th,  good  to  return  any  date  up  to  September  30th. 

Special  Note: — Agents  are  required  to  issue  certificate  receipts  on 
request  to  any  purchaser  of  a  ticket,  whether  such  purchaser  intends 
to  attend  a  special  occasion  or  not.  If  any  agent  pleads  lack  of 
instructions,  insist  on  a  receipt  all  the  same. 

Everyone  coming  is  urged  to  bring  a  receipt  to  the  Superinten- 
dent, even  though  not  used  for  return. 

REGISTRATION  FEES. 

The  general  fee  for  all  Teacher's  Courses  is  $5.00,  which  fee 
entitles  the  student  to  any  courses  elected  and  to  a  season  ticket  to 
the  lectures. 

The  fee  for  Graduate  Courses  is  $15.00  per  session. 

The  fees  for  Preparatory  and  Coaching  Courses  are  $20.00  for  one 
course,  $30.00  for  two  courses. 

The  fee  for  the  Cotton  Grading  School  is  $1.00. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING. 

The  charge  for  rooming  in  a  dormitory  will  be  $3.50  for  the  ses- 
sion. Meals  in  a  dining  hall  will  cost  $20.00  for  the  session,  $5.00 
a  week  for  part  session,  $1.00  a  day  for  part  week. 

If  a  Normal  School  dormitory  is  chosen,  the  dormitory  charge  will 
be  paid  by  the  Athens  Street  Railway  Company,  and  the  student  will 
have  only  the  cost  of  meals  to  pay  at  above  rates. 

The  University  dormitories,  Candler  Hall  and  Old  College,  will  be 
reserved  for  women.  These  are  used  by  the  boys  during  the  regular 
session,  and  are  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished. 

The  Normal  School  dormitories,  Winnie  Davis  Hall  and  Gilmer 
Hall,  are  offered  for  use  this  summer  provided  a  sufficient  number 
elect  these  to  make  it  possible  to  run  them  and  the  dining  hall  adja- 
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CANDLER   HALL. 
Erected  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Candler  by  legislative 
appropriation.    Used  as  dormitory  for  women  during  Summer  School. 
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"OLD      COLLEGE." 

Erected   in   1801,   repaired   in    1908,   used   as   dormitory   for  women 

during  Summer  School. 


cent.  These  are  used  by  the  girls  during  the  regular  session,  are 
nicely  furnished,  and  the  location  makes  them  airy  and  delightful. 

The  Street  Railway  Company  makes  its  donation  to  offset  the  cost 
of  car  fare.  Nearly  all  the  morning  classes  will  be  in  the  University, 
but  some  afternoon  classes  will  be  in  the  Normal  School.  All  those 
taking  merely  common  school  reviews  and  methods,  especially  those 
preparing  for  the  State  teachers'  examination,  should  room  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  others  may  arrange  to  make  it  suit  them  best. 

Anyone  to  occupy  a  dormitory  room  needs  to  bring  toilet  articles, 
sheets,  pillows,  spreads,  and  towels. 

Women  or  men  who  prefer  the  University  dormitories  should 
write  to  Professor  R.  E.  Park  to  engage  rooms. 

Women  or  married  couples  who  prefer  the  Normal  School  dormi- 
tories should  write  to  Professor  Alexander  Rhodes  to  engage  rooms. 
This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  to  be  sure  of  accommodation. 
The  increasing  numbers  make  this  necessary,  and  also  necessary  to 
use  more  dormitories  to  avoid  uncomfortable  crowding. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  families  may  be  had  for  from  $5.00 
to  $6.25  per  week  for  the  session,  generally  two  in  a  room.  Rooms 
only  may  be  had  at  corresponding  rates  in  the  vicinity  of  either  the 
University  or  the  Normal  School. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

Books  and  Material. — The  cost  of  text-books  and  material  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  courses  that  the  student  may  elect  to  pursue. 
From  $3.00  to  $5.00  should  be  ample.  All  necessary  books  and  mate- 
rials may  be  obtained  here  in  Athens  at  moderate  prices.  Students 
who  possess  any  books  named  in  the  outlines  of  courses  should 
bring  them,  also  any  other  books  related  to  courses  desired. 

Other  Expenses. — A  few  dollars  for  laundry  and  incidentals  will 
complete  the  list.  For  students  occupying  dormitories  or  renting 
rooms  nearby  the  total  necessary  expenses  while  in  Athens  may  be 
only  $35.00  to  $40.00  for  the  full  session  for  teachers. 

RECREATION. 

After  the  first  Saturday  there  will  be  no  classes  on  Saturday  unless 
arranged  for  by  individual  instructors.  Excursions  may  be  taken 
to  nearby  points  of  interest.  Tallulah  Falls,  known  as  the  Switzer- 
land of  the  South,  is  but  a  few  hours  ride  from  Athens  via  Lula 
and  Cornelia.  Congenial  parties  may  be  made  up  almost  any  Satur- 
day. A  special  through  train  will  be  run  some  day  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  Summer  School  on  a  Tallulah  trip. 

SWIMMING  POOL. 

Tho  the  building  is  incomplete,  the  first  floor  of  the  new  Alumni 
Hall  is  ready  for  use.  This  gives  the  students  of  the  Summer  School 
access  to  a  magnificent  swimming  pool  which  is  in  this  building. 
This  will  be  open  during  forenoons  for  men,  afternoons  for  women, 
under  expert  supervision.     Bring  bathing  suits. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  PROMPT  AND  REGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  yet  the  term  is  so  short  that  for 
best  results  all  students  should  come  promptly  for  the  first  day  and 
continue  throughout  the  entire  session.  The  first  week's  work  is 
generally  the  key  to  the  whole  course. 

Monday,  June  2  9th  will  be  registration  day,  and  classes  will  begin 
work  Tuesday  morning  at  8:45  o'clock.  The  opening  program  will 
be  Monday,  8:45  p.  m.,  in  the  Chapel.  Students  may  register  Satur- 
day, 2  7th.    Do  not  fail  to  hear  President  Southwick  Monday  evening. 

PLAN  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  scheme  offers  several  arrangements  of  subjects  for 
a  systematic  course  leading  to  a  diploma.  Courses  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  Summer  School  for  three  or  more  sessions  and  these  supple- 
mented by  intervening  home  work.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers now  in  the  field  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  regular  course 
in  one  of  our  normal  schools  or  the  University,  but  who  wish  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  professional  preparation. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE  TEACHER'S  DIPLOMA. 

1.  To  be  eligible  for  this  diploma,  graduation  from  an  approved 
high  school  or  college,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  is  required.  Sum- 
mer School  courses  must  be  pursued  for  at  least  three  summer 
sessions,  and  all  home  work  connected  with  any  course  must  be 
completed  and  passed  upon  to  get  credit  for  that  course.  Ten  such 
courses  will  be  the  minimum  number  to  be  completed,  at  least  seven 
of  which  must  include  home  study.  Courses  should  be  chosen  so 
that  the  ones  coming  last  may  have  the  least  amount  of  home  work, 
otherwise  another  period  must  be  given  to  home  work.  Not  more 
than  four  may  be  counted  any  one  session. 

Courses  may  be  elected  to  give  several  combinations,  according 
to  whether  preparation  is  for  primary,  grammar,  high  school,  or 
special  work. 

2.  Required  courses  and  electives  are  as  follows:  (1)  Psychology 
or  Child  Study.  (2)  One  course  from  Primary  Method,  Grammar 
School  Method,  High  School  Pedagogy.  (3)  History  of  Education. 
(4)  School  Management  or  School  Supervision.  (5)  Two  advanced 
courses  not  previously  covered  in  high  school  or  college.  (6)  Four 
more  such  advanced  courses  or  courses  from  Manual  Training  or 
Agricultural  Groups  and  common  school  reviews,  or  other  courses 
needed. 

3.  Those  desiring  credit  for  any  course  must  take  an  examina- 
tion covering  the  work  done  in  that  course  during  the  session  of  the 
Summer  School  and  also  work  assigned  for  home  study  in  connec- 
tion with  that  course.  Those  not  desiring  credits  need  not  take 
examinations. 

A  Teacher's  Diploma  with  the  title,  Graduate  of  the  University 
Summer  School,  will  be  conferred  by  the  University  upon  any  one 
completing  the  required  number  of  acceptable  courses. 
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Note  that  10  courses  must  be  completed,  and  that  at  least  three 
summer  sessions  must  be  attended.  There  are  four  required  courses 
mostly  of  a  profesional  nature,  1st,  Psychology  or  Child  Study, 
2nd,  one  in  Methods,  3rd,  History  of  Education,  4th,  School  Man- 
agement or  School  Supervision. 

Note  that  you  must  extend  your  scholarship  through  at  least  two 
advanced  courses  not  previously  taken.  A  partial  list  from  which 
these  may  be  chosen  is  the  following:  Economics,  English  History, 
Literary  Criticism,  Trigonometry,  German,  French,  Advanced  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Zoology,  Advanced  Expression,  Advanced  Physiol- 
ogy, Modern  History. 

The  other  four  courses  may  be  in  line  of  what  the  student  wishes 
to  teach  or  merely  by  way  of  review. 

The  holder  of  this  Diploma  becomes  eligible  for  a  Professional 
License  to  teach. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  TEACHER'S  LICENSE. 

On  the  last  two  days  of  the  session,  a  regular  State  examination 
will  be  held  for  Primary,  General  Elementary,  or  High  School 
License,  or  for  renewals.  The  questions  will  be  prepared  and  sent 
out  by  the  State  Superintendent  as  in  other  such  examinations. 
Licenses  so  granted  will  be  valid  in  any  county. 

EXAMINATIONS  ON  HOME  STUDY. 

Those   doing  home  study  courses  during  the  year  should   report 
to  the  respective  instructors  for  examination  on  Monday,  June  30th, 
the  opening  day.     This  will  clear  the  field  for  further  work. 
For  further  information  write  to 

THOS.  J.  WOOFTER,  Superintendent. 

Athens,  Georgia. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  COURSES 


1.  EDUCATION. 

1.  History   of    Education. 

2.  Educational  Theory. 

3.  Educational   Psychology. 

4.  Child  Study. 

5.  Practical  Pedagogy. 

6.  Primary  Method. 

7.  Grammar  School  Method. 

8.  Literature  in  the  Grades. 

9.  The    Teaching    of    Natural 
Science. 

11.  The  Teaching    of    Langua- 
ges. 

12.  The  Teaching    of    Penman- 
ship. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  History. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. 
14tf.  Phonics. 

15.  School  Government. 

16.  School  Supervision. 

17.  High   School    Pedagogy. 

101.  Graduate  Course. 

II.  AGRICULTURE. 

19.  Nature  Study. 

20.  Elementary    Agriculture    & 
School   Gardening. 

21.  Secondary   Agriculture. 

III.  ENGLISH. 

24f/.  Elementary  Language. 
24&.  Elementary  Grammar. 
24c.  English  Grammar. 

25.  Rhetoric   and    Composition. 

26.  English  Literature. 

27.  Skakespeare. 

28.  Literary   Criticism. 

29.  Expression,  I. 
29a.  Expression  II. 

30.  High  School  Literature. 

102.  Graduate  Course. 

IV.   GEOGRAPHY. 

31.  Common    Sch'l    Geography. 

32.  Physical   Geography. 

33.  Commercial   Geography. 

V.  HISTORY. 

35.   U.  S.  History. 

37.  Ancient  History. 

38.  English  History. 

39.  Modern  History. 

103.  Graduate  Course. 


41. 

42. 

43. 

45. 

46. 

48. 

49. 

51. 

52. 
106. 
107. 


VII.  LANGUAGES. 

Latin,  Elementary. 
Caesar. 

(a)    Cicero,    (b)    Vergil. 
Elementary  Greek. 
Advanced  Greek. 
Beginner's  French. 
Second   Year  French. 
Beginner's  German. 
Second  Year  German. 
Latin,  Graduate. 
German,   Graduate. 


VIII.  MANUAL  TRAINING, 
ETC. 

5  4.   Handicrafts. 
5  5.   Basketry. 

6r/.    Blackboard.  Sketching. 
56.   Drawing  and  Color  Work. 
5  7.   Domestic   Science. 
5  8.   Physical    Education,      (Wo- 
men.) 
59.   Physical  Education,   (Men.) 


IX.  MATHEMATICS. 

62 

Arithmetic. 

63 

Algebra  I. 

64 

Algebra  II. 

65 

Geometry  I. 

66 

Geometry  II. 

67 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

V.  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

70 

Physiology. 

71 

Biology. 

72 

Botany. 

73 

Zoology. 

74 

Physics. 

75 

Physical  Laboratory. 

76 

Chemistry  I. 

77 

Chemistry  II. 

78 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

79 

Physics. 

108 

Zoology,    Graduate. 

XI.      PHILOSOPHY  AND 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

36 

Civics. 

82 

Economics. 

81 

Psychology. 

XI.  GRADUATE. 

See  above. 

OI.  PREPARATORY  AND 

COACHING. 

As  listed. 
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DAILY  RECITATION  SCHEDULE 


8:15 — 9:35. 

7.   Grammar  School  Method. 

3  6.    Civics. 

35.   History  U.  S. 

51.   German  I. 

63.  Algebra  I. 
'.la.   Domestic  Science. 

65.   Geometry  I. 

2  6.   Eng.  &  Amer.  Literature. 

55.   Basketry. 

58.   Physical  Education  I. 

5  9.   Physical  Education    (1.) 
106.   Latin,   Graduate. 

7  0.   Physiology  A. 
4.   Child  Study. 
60^.   Public  School  Music. 
55a.   Blackboard  Sketching. 

17.   High  School  Pedagogy. 

12.   Penmanship. 


11:15 — 12:05. 


19. 

2  5. 

29. 

45. 

52. 

56. 
:  7'/. 

62. 

64. 

76. 

79. 

5  5. 
60&. 
103. 

27. 


1  1 


9:35 — 10:25. 

Nature    Study. 
Rhetoric. 
Expression   I. 
Greek  I. 
German  II. 
Drawing  (1-4.) 
Domestic  Science. 
Arithmetic. 
Algebra  II. 
Chemistry  I. 
Physics. 
Basketry. 

Public  School  Music. 
History.   Graduate. 
Shakespeare. 
English  History. 

10:25 — 11:15. 

Psychology. 

Teaching  of  Languages. 

Ancient  History. 


43. 

Latin  III. 

62. 

Arithmetic. 

67. 

Trigonometry. 

74. 

Physics. 

5  9. 

Physical   Education    (2. 

108. 

Zoology,   Graduate. 

24&. 

Grammar   (8-9.) 

14. 

Primary  Reading. 

12. 

Penmanship. 

107. 

German,   Graduate. 

11:15 — 12:05. 

14a. 

Phonies. 

30. 

High  School  Literature 

23. 

Language    (3-5). 

28. 

Literary  Criticism. 

35. 

History,  U.  S. 

42. 

Latin  II. 

46. 

Greek  II. 

49. 

French  II. 

54. 

Handicrafts. 

576. 

Domestic  Science. 

71. 

Physiology  B. 

i  7. 

Chemistry  II. 

101. 

Education,    Graduate. 

56. 

Drawing   (1-4.) 

7!i. 

Physics. 

5. 

Practical  Pedagogy. 

12. 

Penmanship. 

12:05 — 12:55. 

1. 

History  of  Education. 

6. 

Primary  Methods. 

24a. 

Elementary  Grammar    (6-7.) 

21. 

Secondary  Agriculture. 

31 

Geography. 

41 

Latin  I. 

48 

French  I. 

56.   Drawing  (5-8.) 


66. 

102. 


Geometry  II. 
English,    Graduate. 


2  9'/.   Expression  II. 
■  lh.   Domestic  Science. 
5  4.    Modern  History. 

12:55 — 3:30 

Dinner  Recess. 

3:30 — 4:20 

60a.    Public    School    Music    (Nor- 
mal. ) 
5.    Practical     Pedagogy     (Nor- 
mal.) 


4:20- 


.10. 


15.   School   Management. 
20.    Agricultural    (2  periods.' 
7  5.    Physical  Laboratory. 
5  8.   Physical  Education  II. 
4   oclock. 

6.  Primary      Methods        (Nor- 
mal.) 

5:10 — 6:00. 

8.   Literature  in  Grades. 
32.   Geography,   Phys.    &  Indus. 
73.   Zoology. 

7  5.   Physical  Laboratory. 
5  8.    Physical    Education    II, 
i  Normal). 

7.  Grammar     School     Methods 
(Normal.) 

14.   Primary     Reading     (Nor- 
mal ) . 
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The  trained  teacher  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
untrained  teacher  in  nearly  every  desirable  position. 

Fifty  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer  claimed  that  the 
study  which  involves  all  others  is  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  education,  the  most  highly  im- 
portant and  yet  the  most  neglected  of  all  studies. 

The  care  and  culture  of  human  beings  is  the 
most  important  field  of  study,  and  should  not  be 
left  to  antiquated  procedure  and  accidental  im- 
provement. 
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A  Teachers  College 

This  is  a  Teachers'  College  for  men  in  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Young  men  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  may  get  here  their  pro- 
fessional courses  as  part  of  their  regular  college  education  leading 
to  a  degree.  A  student  may  select  courses  in  Education  counting 
toward  any  one  of  the  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture.  The  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  requires  specialization  in  foreign  languages,  the  Bach- 
elor of  Science  requires  specialization  in  natural  sciences,  and  the 
B.S.  in  Agriculture  requires  it  in  agriculture.  A  special  degree  is 
offered  in  the  School  of  Education  which  will  enable  the  student 
to  take  more  of  studies  in  education,  sociology,  and  other  human, 
or  social  sciences,  and  not  requiring  as  much  of  foreign  languages, 
etc.     This  degree  is  called  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

Some  Courses  in  the  School  of  Education 

History  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology,  Educational  Sociol- 
ogy, Rural  Education,  High  School  Administration  and  Teaching, 
School  Supervision  and  Administration,  Principles  of  Teaching  and 
School  Management,  Philosophy  of  Education,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Ethics,  Logic,  Philosophy. 

The  college  courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  History,  etc.,  are 
taken  with  the  regular  classes  in  these  in  the  University. 

Many  students  not  preparing  to  teach  prefer  these  courses  in 
the  School  of  Education  because  of  their  interest  in  the  studies  of 
man  related  to  the  live  moments  of  today. 

Any  young  man  wishing  to  take  a  normal  course  to  prepare  for 
teaching  should  aspire  to  taking  his  work  in  line  for  a  college  degree. 

For  any  further  information,  write  to 

THOS.    J.  WOOFTER,  Dean, 

Peabody  School  of  Education, 

Athens,  Ga. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

Saturday,   June  26   _  Dormitories  open.     Supper  served. 

Monday,  June  28  _   _  Registration. 

Monday,  June  28  _   _  Opening  Exercises,  8:30  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  June  29  _  _  Classes  begin. 

Saturday,  July  3  _    _  4  P.  M.    Fourth  of  July  Oration,  by 

Senator  Hoke  Smith. 
Saturday,  July  10  _  _  Reception  in  Peabody  Hall, 

8:30  to  11:00  P.  M. 
Tuesday  to  Friday, 

July  13-16 County  Superintendents'  Conference  on  Rural 

Education  and  Life. 
Friday  and  Saturday, 

July   30-31    _   _    _  State   Examinations. 
Sunday,  Aug.  1  _  _  _  Dormitories  close  for  regular  Summer  School. 
Saturday,  Aug.  21  _  _  College  courses  close. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  1st,  1915. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart, 

Athens,  Ga. 
Dear  Dr.  Stewart: 

I  take  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  request  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  University  Summer 
Training  School  for  teachers. 

For  three  or  four  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty,  giving 
instruction  in  literature  and  methods.  During  nearly  all  of  this 
time,  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  doing  post  graduate 
work  under  some  of  the  Professors.  In  this  way  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  make  up  certain  deficiencies  in  my  former  college 
courses,  particularly  in  such  branches  as  biology  and  nature  study. 
This  work  was  both  interesting  and  helpful.  I  have  always  thought 
that  Georgia  teachers,  who  could  afford  the  reasonable  expense,  miss 
much  if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment which  the  state  provides  at  the  University  Summer  School. 

Truly  yours, 

M.  L.  BRITTAIN, 

State  Supt.  of  Schools. 
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David  C.  Barrow,  LL.D., 
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Secretary  of  the  Board. 

OFFICERS. 

Joseph  S.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Ped.D.,  Supt.  of  Summer  School. 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
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Willis  H.  Bocock,  LL.D..  Graduate  Work. 

Dean  of  Graduate  School. 
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Teacher  of  Reading,  State  Normal  School. 
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Adjunct  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Georgia. 

Duggan,  M.  L.  Rural  School  Problems 

State  Rural  School  Agent,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

Dupree,  D.  H.,  m.d.  School  Hygiene 

Physician  in  Charge  of  Infirmary,  University  of  Georgia. 

Earnest,  D.  L.,  m.a.  State  Professional  Beading  Course 

Head  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School. 
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Superintendent  of  Richmond  County  Schools. 
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Professor  of  Agronomy,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
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Special  Supervisor  of  State  Schools,  Milner,  Ga. 
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Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Georgia. 
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State  School  Supervisor,   Atlanta,   Ga. 
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Associate  Professor  of  History,   University  of  Georgia. 

Peacock,  Howell,  b.s.  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 

Pond,  R.  S..  ph.d.  Advanced  Mathematics 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia. 
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Pound,  Jere  M.,  m.a.  Lecturer  on  Supervision 

President  of  State  Normal  School. 

Prichard,  Alice  Geography  and  Nature  Study 

Instructor  in  Geography  and  Nature  Study,  South  Georgia  State 
Normal  School,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Randall,  Edna  M.  Domestic  Science 

Director  in  Domestic  Science,  State  Normal  School. 

Rast,  L.  E.,  b.s.  Cotton  Grading 

Professor  of  Cotton  Industry,  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Stephens,  Roswell  P.,  ph.d.  Algebra 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia. 

Stevens,  Aline  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Sargent's  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Stewart,  Joseph  S.,  m.a.,  ped.d.  High  School  Pedagogy 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 
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Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Georgia. 
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Teacher  in  Drawing  and  Color  Work,  Blackboard  Sketching 
State  Normal  School. 
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Chemistry,  University  of  Georgia. 
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Supervisor  of  Grade  Reading,  Brunswick,  Ga. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Summer  school  of  the  University  of  Georgia  was  authorized 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1903,  and  an  annual  appropriation  is 
made  for  its  maintenance.  The  trustees  of  the  University  created  a 
board  of  directors  representing  different  public  interests  for  the 
general  management  of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  a  super- 
intendent. The  State  Board  of  Education  working  in  conformity 
with  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  has  approved  the  work 
of  the  University  Summer  School  and  authorized  the  granting  of 
certificates  of  the  normal  secondary  grade,  the  holding  of  state 
examinations  and  the  approval  of  attendance  upon  its  courses  as 
satisfying  renewal  requirements.  It  is,  in  short,  a  regular  part 
of  the  state  system  of  public  education. 

The  main  work  of  the  University  Summer  School  is  to  serve  the 
interests  of  public  education  in  Georgia.  Its  work  will,  therefore, 
be  chiefly  concerned  in  meeting  the  needs  of  teachers  in  Georgia, 
whether  primary,  elementary,  high  school,  supervisory  or  special, 
in  town  or  country.  It  welcomes  teachers  of  others  states  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  opportunities. 

The  University  Summer  School  will,  therefore,  give  special  at- 
tention: 

1.  To  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  in  primary  grades  who 
wish  to  improve  their  scholarship,  to  study  the  best  methods  and 
prepare  for  the  state  primary  license  examination. 

2.  To  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades 
who  wish  broader  scholarship  and  improved  methods  and  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  the  state  general  elementary  license  examination  or 
for   a   professional   license. 

3.  To  high  school  teachers  or  prospective  high  school  teachers 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  state  secondary  license  examination  or 
professional  license. 

4.  To  high  school  teachers  who  desire  better  training  for  their 
chosen  subjects. 

5.  To  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  additional  help 
in  school  organization,  administration  and  methods  of  grade  work. 

6.  To  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching  home  economics,  agriculture,  music,  drawings 
physical  training,  or  other  special  subjects. 

7.  To  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents  who 
already  hold  college  degrees  or  have  done  some  work  of  college 
grade  and  who  desire  to  work  either  for  the  B.A.,  B.S.,  or  for  the 
M.A.,  or  M.S.  degree  or  to  improve  their  professional  training. 

8.  To  college  students  or  prospective  students  who  wish  to  obtain 
college  credit  towards  a  degree,  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  college 
work  or  in  entrance  units. 

9.  To  law  students  who  do  not  have  the  requisite  credits  in  law 
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to  entitle  them  to  enroll  regularly  in  the  senior  class  of  the  Law 
School. 

10.  To  those  intelligent  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  may  wish 
to  enlarge  their  intellectual  horizon  by  getting  into  touch  with 
the  methods  and  results  of  modern  scholarship,  under  the  influence 
of  inspiring  teachers  and   lecturers. 

The  teacher's  wife  is  a  most  important  factor  in  his  success  or 
failure.  The  opportunity  of  the  summer  school  should  appeal 
peculiarly  to  the  wives  of  teachers  who  will  here  find  freedom  from 
household  cares,  pleasant  companionship,  and  delightful  recreation 
amid  the  classic  shades  and  pleasing  environment  of  University 
and  city. 


ACADEMIC  BUILDING. 
LOCATION 

Athens,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  is  situated  among 
the  rolling  hills  of  Northeast  Georgia  along  an  upper  portion  of 
the  Oconee  river,  is  high  and  healthful,  the  elevation  being  nearly 
eight  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  free  from  malarial  conditions, 
the  water  pure,  and  the  climate  excellent  in  every  way.  The  city 
of  Athens  has  grown  up  around  the  University  as  its  central  factor. 
It  has  become  a  prosperous  city  of  nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  is  easy  of  access,  five  railroads  now  entering  here. 

PLANT  AND  FACILITIES 

The  entire  University  plant  will  be  available,  including  library, 
laboratories,  lecture  halls,  dormitories,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
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the  Agricultural  College  dairies,  farm  projects  of  all  kinds,  green- 
houses, etc.  The  campus  and  farm  of  1,000  acres  becomes  the  home 
and  laboratory  for  the  Summer  School  student.  This  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Normal  School  in  opening  its  dormitories, 
library,  assembly  room  and  play  grounds,  with  the  charming  envi- 
ronment of  40  acres  of  campus  and  farm  gives  the  Georgia  Summer 
School  student  a  delightful  and  unexcelled  environment  for  study 
and   recreation. 

The  University  library  will  be  open  every  day  and  evening  for 
reading  and  consulting  of  bocks  and  periodicals.  The  library  con- 
tains over  40,000  volumes.  The  Normal  School  library  will  be  open 
every   afternoon    except    Sunday. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION 

Recreation  and  play  is  an  important  part  of  summer  school  life. 
All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  during  the  summer.  The 
tennis  lover  will  find  several  courts  both  at  the  University  and  at 
the  State  Normal.  There  are  basket  ball  courts  on  each  campus. 
A  running  track  and  baseball  field  will  be  available.  The  Clover- 
hurst  Golf  Club  opens  its  links  to  teachers  in  the  Summer  School 
for  a  nominal  fee.  Clubs,  racquets,  suits,  etc.,  should  be  brought 
from   home. 

The  University  gymnasium  is  open  to  regularly  registered  stu- 
dents during  the  session,  under  the  control  of  competent  directors. 
No  fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  will  come  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  training. 
The  swimming  pool  and  baths  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  students, 
certain  hours  and  days  being  set  aside  for  each  sex.  Swimming 
suits  may  be  purchased  in  Athens  or  brought  from  home. 

Twilight  games,  story  telling  groups  and  songs  will  be  a  feature 
on  both  campuses  in  the  evening  before  the  lectures,  or  other 
entertainment.  Many  excursions  over  the  college  farm  and  woods 
will  be  arranged  with  Profs.  C.  F.  Hodge,  DeLoach,  Fain,  Prichard, 
and  others.  Athens  offers  many  advantages  to  the  summer  student 
with  its  beautiful  drives,  rides  on  the  street  cars,  entertainment 
halls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

A  play  festival  will  be  given  by  the  physical  directors  and  the 
physical  training  classes  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Summer  School 
work. 

EXCURSIONS 

Excursion  parties  will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
points  of  interest  near  Athens.  A  trip  with  Prof.  Hodge  is  being 
planned  to  Helen,  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Another  excur- 
sion may  be  run  to  Tallulah  Falls. 

ENTERTAINMENTS   AND   LECTURES 

Care  is  being  given  to  providing  the  best  of  evening  entertain- 
ments and  lectures.     The  Coburn  Players  will  give  three  out-door 
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performances  July  19-20.  These  will  be,  "The  Yellow  Jacket,"  "The 
Imaginary  Sick  Man,"  by  Moliere,  and  "Macbeth."  A  special  fee 
of  $1.00  will  be  charged  regular  Summer  School  students  for  three 
Coburn  performances.  The  usual  charge  would  be  from  $1.50  to 
$2.00  a  performance.  A  fee  of  $1.50  will  be  charged  non-students. 
The  Frank  Lea  Short  Players  will  give  two  performances,  "Pom- 
ander Walk,"  and  "The  Romancers."  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  author  of 
"Nature  Study  and  Life,"  will  give  illustrated  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects.  Among  these  will  be,  "Taking  Care  of  Our  Brains,"  "The 
Physiology  of  Alcohol,"  "Making  the  Most  of  Bird  Life."  Dr.  Soule 
will  give  a  moving  picture  lecture  on  "Vitalizing  the  Life  of  the 
Rural  Community,"  and  another  illustrated  lecture  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Europe  during  the  present  war.  Dr.  Hendren  and  Dr.  White 
will  give  lectures  with  experiments  on  "Wireless  Telegraphy,"  and 
"Wonders  of  Chemistry."  There  will  be  three  or  four  evenings  of 
music. 


The  Witches'   Scene  from  Macbeth — Coburn   Players. 
Other  lectures  for  the  evening  and  for  assembly  hour  are  being 
planned.     In  short  the  Summer  School  student  is  promised  a  delight- 
ful series  of  entertainments  of  the  highest  order. 
GEORGIA  PAGEAXT 
During    the    last    week    of   the    Summer    School    there    will   be    a 
pageant    under    the    direction    of    Miss    Carolyn    Cobb    representing 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  history  of  Georgia.     Students  from  dif- 
ferent cities  and  sections  will  vie  with  each  other  in  representing 
their  local  history.     The  pageant  will  be  staged  out  of  doors. 
THE    STATE    SUPERVISORS 
Each  of  the  five   state  supervisors   has  agreed   to   give   a   week's 
lectures  and  conferences  during  the  Summer  School  on  Rural  School 
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Problems.      These   discussions   will   be   held   in   the   afternoon   when 
those  interested  especially  in  these  problems  may  attend. 

During  the  Summer  School  a  number  of  counties  nearby  will 
send  all  of  their  teachers  for  study  for  a  week  or  more.  In  the 
afternoons  special  lectures  and  discussions  by  the  supervisors  and 
others  will  be  arranged  for  these  teachers.  The  morning  hours  will 
be  devoted  to  such  class-room  work  as  each  teacher  may  select. 
In  the  evening  they  may  enjoy  the  concerts  and  lectures. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

A  Teachers'  Bureau  is  maintained  during  the  Summer  School  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  desiring  a  change  of  position.  Many  appli- 
cations for  teachers  are  received  each  year  while  the  Summer  School 


OLD   COLLEGE. 

is  in  session,  and  many  Superintendents  visit  the  Summer  School 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  well-qualified  teachers.  In  order  that 
the  management  may  keep  closely  in  touch  with  available  teachers 
and  be  enabled  thereby  to  render  prompt  service  to  school  officials 
applying  for  teachers,  all  well-qualified  applicants  in  attendance  are 
invited  to  register  with  the  Teachers'  Bureau  in  the  Superintendent's 
office.  There  is  no  registration  fee  charged.  Applicants  are  expected 
to  file  testimonials  or  letters  of  recommendation. 
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REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES 

Round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  fares  will  be  on  sale  at  the  principal 
stations  on  the  lines  of  practically  all  carriers  in  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia and  Florida  on  June  26th,  27th,  28th,  July  3ra,  5th,  11th,  12th, 
13th,  and  19th,  each  ticket  to  bear  an  open  final  limit  of  15  days 
from  but  not  including  date  of  sale,  and  with  privilege  of  extension 
of  final  limit  to  reach  original  starting  point  returning  not  later  than 
September  30th,  by  deposit  with  Joseph  Richardson,  Special  Agent, 
at  Athens.  The  amount  of  the  extension  fees  will  be  5  0  cents  per 
ticket  on  tickets  sold  at  stations  in  Georgia,  and  $1.00  per  ticket 
on  tickets  sold  at  stations  in  Florida. 

BOARD    AND    LODGING 

Lodging  for  five  weeks  in  the  University  dormitories  will  cost 
$3.50.  Meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  will  cost  $20.00  for  the  session, 
$5.00  per  week  part  session,  and  $1.00  a  day  part  week. 

If  the  Normal  School  dormitory  is  chosen,  the  dormitory  charge 
is  paid  by  the  Athens  Street  Railway  Company  and  the  students  will 
only  have  the  cost  of  meals  to  pay  at  the  above  rates.  The  Street 
Railway  Company  makes  its  donation  to  offset  the  cost  of  car  fare. 
This  makes  the  terms  for  board  and  lodging  on  the  University 
campus  or  the  Normal  School  campus  practically  the  same. 

Of  the  University  dormitories  Candler  Hall,  Old  College,  and  New 
College  will  be  reserved  for  women;  about  200  students  can  be 
accommodated  in  these  three  buildings.  Lucas  Hall  and  Lumpkin 
Hall  will  be  reserved  for  men;  about  4  0  men  can„be  accommodated 
in  these  two  buildings.  The  rooms  are  plainly,  but  comfortably 
furnished. 

Two  of  the  Normal  School  dormitories,  Winnie  Davis  Hall  and 
Gilmer  Hall,  will  be  reserved  for  women.  One  other  will  be  re- 
served for  men  and  another  still  for  married  men  and  their  wives. 
About  500  can  be  accommodated  in  these  dormitories. 

Each  application  for  a  reservation  for  a  room  on  the  University 
campus  should  be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  $3.50  to  cover  room 
rent  for  the  term.  The  amount  of  fee  will  be  returned  for  good 
reason  and  room  released  if  application  is  made  before  June  20th. 
No  reservation  fee  is  required  at  the  Normal  School.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Mr.  T.  W.  Reed, 
prior  to  June  20th,  in  order  that  the  applicant  may  be  notified  be- 
fore leaving  home  whether  or  not  the  reservation  has  been  made 
as  requested.  To  be  sure  of  a  room,  however,  reservations  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  attend. 

Board  and  lodging  in  private  families  may  be  had  for  from  $5.00 
to  $6.25  per  week  for  the  session.  Rooms  only  may  be  had  at 
corresponding  rates  in  the  vicinity  of  either  the  University  or  the 
Normal  School. 
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What  Students  Must  Furnish.  Students  occupying  rooms  in  either 
the  University  or  Normal  School  dormitories  must  bring  with  them 
the  following  articles:  one  pillow,  two  pairs  of  pillow-cases,  two 
pairs  of  sheets  for  single  bed,  two  counterpanes,  and  six  towels. 
All  of  the  articles  should  be  plainly  marked. 

FEES. 

The  general  registration  fee  for  all  Teachers'  Courses  is  $5.00. 
This  amount  entitles  the  student  to  any  general  courses  elected 
and   to   a   season   ticket   to   the    lectures,    (except    Coburn    Players). 

The  fee  for  the  Graduate  Courses  is  $15.00  per  session. 

The  fees  for  the  College  Credit  Courses,  (eight  weeks),  is  $20.00 
for  one  course  and  $30.00  for  two  courses. 

The  fee  for  Cotton  Grading  Course  is  $1.00. 

There  are  a  few  private  classes  for  which  fees  will  be  charged,  as 
indicated  under  the  course.  Small  fees  will  be  charged  in  the 
household  arts  courses  to  cover  actual  cost  of  material  used.  Those 
in  the  others  Arts  and  Crafts  courses  will  be  supplied  with  material 
at  cost. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES 

Books  and  Material.  The  cost  of  text-books  and  material  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  courses  that  the  student  may  elect  to 
pursue.  From  $3.00  to  $5.00  should  be  ample.  All  necessary  books 
and  materials  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Cooperative 
Store.  Students  who  possess  any  books  named  in  the  outlines  of 
courses  should  bring  them,  also  any  other  books  related  to  courses 
desired.  Each  student  is  expected  to  be  provided  with  a  loose-leaf 
note  book,  letter  size,  for  note-taking  and  for  binding  mimeograph 
outlines  and  suggestions  of  instructors. 

Other  Expenses.  A  few  dollars  for  laundry  and  incidentals  will 
complete  the  list.  For  students  occupying  dormitories  or  renting 
rooms  nearby  the  total  necessary  expenses  while  in  Athens  may  be 
only  $35.00  to  $40.00  for  the  full  session  for  teachers. 

INFIRMARY 

The  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary  has  just  been  completed  and 
furnished.     The  infirmary  will  be  open  during  the  Summer  School. 

An  infirmary  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  all  on  registering. 
This  will  give  sick  students  the  use  of  the  infirmary,  usual  medical 
treatment,  and  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse. 

No  new  feature  for  the  Summer  School  will  add  so  much  to  the 
convenience  of  the  students. 

GEORGIA  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Last  summer  there  was  organized  a  cooperative  store,  the  charter 
being   applied   for   by   several   members   of   the   Faculty   and   of   the 
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student  body.  This  store  is  in  successful  operation,  selling  books, 
note-books,  pencils,  pens,  fountain-peris,  ink,  paper,  blue-books, 
athletic  goods,  pennants,  college  jewelry,  and  sundry  supplies  for 
students.  The  organization  has  no  capital  stock  but  is  managed  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  from  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  It  is 
operated  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  students.  The  prices 
to  members  charged  by  the  "Coop"  (as  it  is  popularly  called)  are 
considerably  less  than  those  usually  charged.  However,  non- 
members  pay  the  regular  prices. 

In  connection  with  the  "Coop"  is  a  University  post-office  in  which 
there  are  about  700  call-boxes.  The  U.  S.  postal  officials  deliver 
mail  here  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  this  is  distributed  to  the 
individual  boxes. 

The  Directors  have  decided  to  allow  Summer  School  students  to 
become  members  of  the  Association  for  the  period  of  the  summer 
term  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  25  cents.  This  will  give  each  mem- 
ber the  benefit  of  the  reduced  prices  and  will  also  permit  the  use 
of  a  box  in  the  University  post-office.  Those  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  this  may  leave  directions  with  their  home  post-office 
to  have  their  mail  forwarded  to  Athens  in  care  of  the  Georgia  Co- 
operative Association. 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  annual  state  examinations  for  Primary,  General  Elementary, 
High  School,  and  Renewal  licenses  will  be  held  at  the  Summer  School 
July  30th  and  31st,  under  authority  of  the  State  Board.  Licenses 
will  be  issued  to  those  passing  the  several  examinations.  Every 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  study  and  preparation  for  these  ex- 
aminations. The  State  Board  recommends  that  every  teacher  should 
attend  a  summer  school  at  least  one  year  during  the  life  of  the 
license. 

A  Summer  School  Diploma  will  be  given  those  graduates  of 
standard  high  schools  who  complete  a  prescribed  three  years'  course 
of  study. 

Holders  of  second  and  third  grade  licenses  may  by  diligent  study 
during  the  Summer  School  raise  their  license  and  the  increased  pay 
another  year  would  easily  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  while  at 
the  Summer  School. 

Holders  of  first  grade  licenses  may  have  their  licenses  renewed 
by  attending  the  Summer  School  and  passing  the  examination  in 
the  Reading  course  for  the  study  of  which  provision  is  made,  or  by/ 
passing  other  approved  courses. 

There  are  over  5,000  white  teachers  holding  first  grade  licenses, 
2,000  with  second  grade  and  nearly  1,000  with  third  grade  licenses. 
Teachers  cannot  expect  improved  employment  if  no  effort  is  made 
by  them  to  improve.    The  summer  school  is  meant  to  help  them. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Prominence  will  be  given  to  physical  training.  Teachers  will  be 
given  instruction  in  school  games,  drills,  calisthenics,  gymnasium 
work  and  folk  dancing.  A  play  festival  is  being  planned  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  session. 

The  gymnasium  will  be  open  morning  and  afternoon  to  women 
students  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  to  men  stu- 
dents Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Special  evening  parties  will  be 
arranged  from  time  to  time.  Those  who  desire  to  rent  lockers  will 
be  furnished  these  and  towels  for  a  fee  of  50  cents  for  the  session. 
The  gymnasium  is  open  only  to  regular  registered  students  under 
the  direction,  at  all  times,   of  the  physical  directors. 


UNIVERSITY   CHAPEL. 

Swimming  suits  of  neat  pattern  may  be  purchased  in  Athens  for 
$1.25  to  $1.50.     Those  having  suits  should  bring  them.      Elaborate 
seaside  costumes  are  not  appropriate  for  the  swimming  pool. 
CHAPEL    EXERCISES 

Chapel  exercises  will  be  conducted  in  the  University  Chapel  each 
morning  at  11:20,  at  the  close  of  the  third  period.  At  this  time 
there  will  be  a  short  prayer  and  song  service.  The  chapel  music 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Musical  Director,  Professor  Cunning- 
ham. 

All  general  announcements  will  be  made  at  chapel,  and  frequently 
there  will  be  short  addresses  on  topics  of  current  and  general  in- 
terest.    Two  to  three  times  a  week  the  twenty  minutes  service  will 
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be  extended  to  forty  minutes  for  a  more  extended  lecture  on  some 
phase  of  Georgia  history,  education  or  life  by  some  prominent 
Georgian  or  lecturer  from  other  institutions. 

On  Monday  evening  June  2  8th,  an  assembly  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel.  All  students  and  members  of  the  instructional  staff  are 
requested  to  attend.  At  this  time  general  announcements  will  be 
made  concerning  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.,  and  brief  talks  will 
be  made  by  the  Chancellor  and  State  Superintendent  setting  forth 
the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  summer  work  at  the  University. 

THE  GROUPING  OF  COURSES  AND  ELECTIVES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advantage  of  grouping  the  courses  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  different  groups  of  teachers  in  Georgia. 
The  Primary  and  General  Elementary  teachers  will  find  their  re- 
spective studies  and  classes  grouped  together,  under  distinct  facul- 
ties with  definite  rooms  and  hours,  independent  of  other  divisions. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  High  School,  Graduate,  and  College  divis- 
ions, and  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  department. 

The  teacher  has  but  to  decide  in  what  group  work  is  desired  and 
it  will  all  be  found  together  without  conflicts  in  schedule. 

While  this  grouping  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  teachers,  this 
does  not  preclude  a  teacher  selecting  work  from  more  than  one 
division.  Every  course  is  open  to  election,  according  to  schedule. 
A  course  will  not  be  counted  that  is  not  attended  at  least  twenty 
days.  Teachers  are  therefore  advised  to  decide  at  the  opening 
what  work  they  expect  to  do  and  continue  it. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  will  present  themselves  for  registration  on  Monday, 
June  2  8th.  The  registration  offices  will  be  in  the  Academic  Build- 
ing near  the  entrance  to  the  University  campus.  A  representative 
of  each  course  and  department  will  be  present  throughout  the  day. 
Students  will  consult  with  the  instructors  regarding  the  courses 
for  which  they  wish  to  register.  The  registration  blanks  will  then 
be  made  out  in  duplicate,  submitted  to  the  Division  for  approval  and 
filed  with   the   Registrar. 

Students  who  wish  to  register  for  College  Credit  courses  will 
first  consult  Prof.  R.  S.  Pond.  Students  who  wish  to  register  for 
Graduate  courses  will  first  consult  Dean  W.  H.  Bocock. 

Students  who  wish  to  register  for  Summer  School  Diploma  courses 
or  for  special  renewal  license  courses  should  have  their  courses  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent,  who  will  also  be  available  for  general 
consultation. 

Registration  for  Summer  School  Diplomas  and  Graduate  courses 
will  not  be  permitted  after  July  5th. 

Students  should,  as  far  as  possible,  arrange  to  reach  Athens  in 
time  to  start  classes  Tuesday  morning,  June  2  9th.  The  dormitories 
are  opened  Saturday  the  2  6th  at  noon  for  the  session. 
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TEACHERS'  CONFERENCES 

The  informal  features  of  the  session  will  include  a  number  of 
conferences  at  the  seventh  period,  of  those  interested  in  a  given 
subject. 

The  English  teachers  will  hold  two  conferences,  the  first  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Park,  the  second  by  Prof.  Steed. 

The  Mathematics  teachers  will  hold  two  conferences,  the  first 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Stephens,  the  second  by  Prof.  Fields. 

The  Primary  teachers'  conferences  will  be  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  and  Miss  Moore. 

The  Elementary  conferences  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  Brown 
and  Supt.  Moon. 

The  Science  conferences  will  be  arranged  by  Dr.  White  and  Dr. 
Hendren,  and  the  Language  conferences  will  be  arranged  by  Dr. 
Bocock  and  Prof.  Morris. 

The  Nature  Study  groups  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  Hodge  and 
Prof.   DeLoach. 

The  History  conferences  will  be  conducted  by  Profs.  Payne  and 
Evans. 

The  Rural  School  Problems  will  be  grouped  in  conferences  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Supervisors. 

Other  conferences  will  be  arranged,  pertaining  to  high  school 
and  college  problems.  The  dates  for  these  conferences  will  be 
announced  from  the  platform  and  in  the  semi-weekly  "University 
Items." 

SPECIAL  LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES. 

Supt.  L.  B.  Evans  will  give  five  lectures  on  Georgia  History  during 
the  third  week,  as  follows:  1.  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  2.  Capture 
of  Savannah  by  the  British.  3.  Operations  Around  Augusta  in  Rev- 
olutionary War.  4.  Facts  About  Crawford  W.  Long.  5.  The  March 
to  the  Sea. 

Supt.  W.  P.  Search  will  give  the  following  during  second  week: 

Morning  Lectures:  "Immortality,"  "The  Teacher  Most  Worth 
While,"  "The  Discovery  of  Genius,"  "The  Value  of  a  Memory  Gem," 
"An  Ideal  School." 

Afternoon  Campus  Lectures:  "The  City  All  Teachers  Should 
Know,"  "What  I  Saw  in  European  Schools,"  "Parsifal  and  the  Holy 
Grail,"  "The  Nation  that  Conquers,"  "Carmel-by-the-Sea." 

Evening  Lectures  (Illustrated):  "Switzerland  Illuminated," 
"Wonders  in  Architecture,"  "California  and  Her  Great  Exposition." 

Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  author  of  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life,  will 
be  with  us  the  third  and  fourth  weeks.  He  will  give  a  number  of 
excursions  and  assign  problems  in  Nature  Study  on  the  campus  and 
farm. 

Night  Lectures.  1.  Taking  Care  of  our  Brains.  2.  The  Physiology 
of  Alcohol.  3.  The  Plague  of  Flies,  and  Control  of  Mosquitoes. 
4.  Making  the  most  of  our  Bird  Life.  5.  Children's  Garden  Problems 
(in  relation  to  elementary  agriculture  and  club  project  work). 
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I.  Nature  Study  Conferences. 

The  center  of  interest  in  this  course  is  the  child  in  the  home 
and  its  aims  to  unite  home  and  school  in  education.  For  the 
teacher  its  main  purpose  is  to  develop  strength  and  resourcefulness, 
vital  interest  and  ability  to  organize  the  material  around  the  homes 
and  the  school  into  an  effective  and  consistent  course.  It  deals 
with  the  problems  of  most  vital  human  interest  to  every  home, — 
health  and  gardens,  making  home  beautiful,  insects,  birds  and  trees, 
childrens'  animals  and  pets,  the  fungi  and  bacteria  that  cause  plant 
and  animal  diseases.  The  course  will  be  as  informal  and  as  plastic 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  and  will  adapt  itself  to  the  basal  needs 
and  problems.  It  will  consist  of  lectures,  excursions  and  laboratory 
work,  Round  Table  discussions  and  personal  consultations.  For 
texts  bring  Hodge,  Nature  Study  and  Life,  or  Stevens,  Burkett  and 
Hill,   Elementary  Agriculture. 

II.  Civic  Biology  Conferences. 

Problems  of  the  high  school  course.  Here  the  center  of  interest 
widens  to  the  life  of  the  community.  What  ought  every  good  citi- 
zen to  know  in  order  to  take  his  place  and  do  his  part  in  the  life 
of  the  social  whole.  The  course  consists  of  the  problems  in  the 
control  of  living  forces  of  Nature  that  require  civic  cooperation, 
development  of  "Cooperative  Good  Will,"  in  order  to  solve.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  educational  problems  in  our  community  life  and 
it  is  hoped  high  school  teachers  will  all  come  prepared  each  to  add 
his  contribution  to  its  solution.  Bring  any  texts  for  high  school 
biology,  botany,  zoology  and  agriculture  you  have,  to  study  and 
confer.  It  is  hoped  to  have  Hodge  and  Dawson's  Civic  Biology  out 
of  press  in  time  to  use. 

DR.   DELOACH'S   LECTURES. 

Prof.  R.   H.   DeLoach,   Director  of  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
will  give  five  studies  during  the  second  week  in  Bird  Lore.     He  will 
also  give  an  evening  lecture  on  "By-paths  to  Happiness." 
First  Day — Identification  Methods. 

1.  Study  collections  of  skins.  2.  Use  bird  manuals  and  charts. 
3.  Keep  note  book.  4.  Begin  always  with  birds  of  easy  identification. 
5.  Study  song,  call  note  and  alarm.  6.  Study  how  bird  moves  from 
perch  to  perch  and  how  it  flies. 

Second  Day — Building  Nesting  Boxes. 

1.    Collect  material  for  building  boxes.     2.  Study  types  of  nests. 
3.  Learn  which  birds  build  in  boxes.     4.  Gourds  as  nests. 
Third  Day — Natural  Food  for  Birds. 
(Class  should  meet  in  early  morning). 

1.   Make  a  survey  of  what  birds  can  find   in  nature   for  a   food 
supply.      2.  Divide  into  harmful  and  harmless.      3.  Bird  arithmetic. 
Fourth  Day — Bird  Migration. 

1.   Do  all   birds  migrate?      2.   Causes   of  migration.      3.   Rate   of 
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migration.      4.  Economic  factors  involved    (diseases,  etc.)      5.  Time 
of  arrival  and  departure  along  the  line. 

Fifth  Day — Bird  Song. 
(Class  should  meet  at  6:30  a.  m.  for  this  lesson). 

1.  Do  all  birds  sing?  2.  Why  do  birds  sing?  3.  How  many  days 
are  birds  generally  in  song?  4.  Call  note  and  song.  5.  Melody 
and  medley. 

The  above  lectures  on  Birds  and  Nature  Study  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 
CONFERENCE  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  conferences  of  the  Summer  School  will 
be  the  Conference  on  Rural  Education,  from  July  13th  to  18th, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  and 
of  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools.  While  this  Conference 
is  planned  primarily  for  the  County  School  Superintendents  and 
officers,  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  those  interested  in 
Rural  Life  and  Education.  At  the  Rural  Conferences  held  last  year 
the  Superintendents  present,  about  forty  in  number,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools  in  Georgia  be  held  at  Athens.  A  special  invitation, 
therefore,  has  been  extended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Summer  School,  and  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education  to  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  to  hold  their  annual 
meeting  this  year  in  connection  with  the  Conferences  on  Rural 
Education. 

Among  the  experts  who  have  promised  to  be  present  are:  Hon. 
M.  L.  Brittain,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Professor  Clifton 
F.  Hodge,  the  well-known  author  and  specialist  on  Nature  Study; 
Professor  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers and  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  author  of 
"American  School  Houses,"  "Rural  School  Houses  and  Grounds," 
and  "School  Hygiene";  Professor  Harold  W.  Foght,  expert  in  Rural 
Education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Educath  u,  and  author  of 
"American  Rural  Schools";  Hon.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  and  other  well 
known  County  Superintendents,  and  the  State  Supervisors  of  Rural 
Schools.  Not  only  will  opportunity  be  given  to  hear  these  experts  in 
conferences  and  evening  lectures,  but  ample  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  intimate  discussion  by  Superintendents  of  their  own  prob- 
lems in  a  program  formulated  by  themselves.  This  program  will 
cover  the  most  important  educational  problems  of  supervision  and 
administration;  of  finance;  of  health  and  sanitation;  of  attendance 
and  promotion;  of  curriculum;  of  coordinating  the  school  with 
farm  and  home;  of  teacher  training;  of  school  equipment;  of  con- 
solidated schools  and  rural  high  schools;  of  compulsory  education; 
of  school  boards  and  laws;  and  other  details  of  immediate  impor- 
tance. 

A  special  invitation  is  given  to  school  boards,  school  officers  and 
others  having  to  do  with  the  administration  of  funds  in  rural 
communities. 
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PRIMARY   DIVISION 


For  Teachers  of  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

and  for  Those  Teachers  Desiring  a  Primary 

Teacher's  License. 

The  state  examination  will  be  based  on  the  following  subjects: 
Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic  (to  percentage),  Language 
Lessons  and  Composition,  Elementary  Geography  and  the  Manual 
of  Methods.  The  examination  will  be  held  July  30th  at  the  Summer 
School. 

As  will  be  seen  below  the  Primary  Department  is  in  charge  of 
specialists  in  primary  work  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Georgia 
needs  in  town  and  country.  The  work  is  arranged  in  full  thirty 
day  courses  and  half  courses  so  that  primary  teachers  may  secure 
training  in  all  the  subjects  desired.  Each  instructor  will  give 
model  illustrative  lessons  with  children  as  often  as  the  course 
demands.      The   hours  are   from    8:35    to    1:25    daily. 

FACULTY  FOR  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Alexander  Beading 

Primary   Reading,   Teacher   of   Reading,    State   Normal   School, 
Athens. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Banks  Writing 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Norfolk,  Ya.  City  Schools. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Cunningham  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Prof.  D.  L.  Earnest  State  Reading  Course 

Head  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Virginia  D.  Lott  Handicrafts 

Teacher  in  Practice  School,  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Flora  Moore  Arithmetic,  Language 

Supervisor  of  Practice  School,  Ga.  Normal  and  Ind.  College. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Prichard  Geography,  Nature  Study 

Teacher  of  Geography  and  Nature  Study,  South  Ga.  Normal. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Winburn  Assistant  in  Primary  Reading 

Teacher  of  Expression,  Grammar  Grades,  Brunswick. 
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Schedule  for  Primary  Department. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Primary  Reading,  Phonics,  Spelling.  Mrs.  Alexander 

Miss  "Winburn 

State  adopted  Readers,  both  required  and  supplementary,  will  be 
presented  in  this  course.  Teachers  should  bring  some  of  these 
books  with  them.  The  teacher  will  thus  become  familiar  with 
reading  texts  in  use  in  the  state.  The  examination  and  study  of 
such  a  series  will  give  a  sufficient  background  for  daily  use,  in  any 
grade,  and  will  enable  the  Primary  teacher  to  teach  the  beginnings 
of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  will  be  presented  and  discussed; 
model  lessons  will  be  given;  an  exhaustive  study  of  texts  will  be 
required. 

In  connection  with  the  methods  presented,  a  short  course  in 
story  telling  will  be  given.  This  will  include  a  list  of  suitable 
stories  for  Primary  grades;  stories  best  adapted  to  the  age  and 
condition  of  pupils;  stories  that  are  universal  favorites;  methods  of 
presenting  stories;   model  stories. 

The  dramatization  of  stories  will  also  be  included  in  the  course. 
List  of  plays  suitable  for  grade  presentation;  and  suggestions  as  to 
staging,  coaching,  and  costuming,  will  be  given. 

Home  Study:  Essentials  of  Teaching  Reading,  by  Sherman  and 
Reed. 

The  course  in  Phonics  is  designed  to  train  teachers  in  actual 
sounding  of  the  elements  of  speech;  to  train  their  ears  to  discern 
correct  and  incorrect  sounds;  to  enable  them  to  teach  diacritical 
marking  and  sounding  in  grade  work. 

The  work  will  include  drills  on  the  sounding  of  all  consonants  and 
vowels;  the  marking  of  words;  the  sounding  of  those  words;  method 
in  presenting  the  subject  of  phonics;  stories  for  teaching  silent 
letters,  vowel  sounds,  consonant  sounds;  devices  for  securing  and 
holding  attention  in  such  work. 

The  course  in  Spelling  consists  of:  Methods  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing spelling;   diacritical  marking  of  words;   sounding  words;   proper 
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pronunciation;    drills   in    articulation    and    enumeration;    oral   drills 

in  spelling;   written  spelling  from  dictation. 

Primary  Arithmetic.  Miss  Moore 

Course  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  first  four  grades, 
together  with  review  for  those  preparing  to  stand  the  Primary 
examination.  Problems  tending  to  produce  habits  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  will  be  made  prominent. 

Suggestive  Texts:  Home  Study — Smith,  Teaching  of  Primary 
Arithmetic. 

Class  texts:  Stone-Millis,  Primary  Arithmetic;  Wentworth's  New 
Elementary   Arithmetic. 

Geography  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Miss  Prichard 

This  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  subject  matter  and  the  teaching  of  Geog. 
raphy  in  the  primary  grades.  Subject  matter  by  grades  will  be  re- 
viewed, and  plans  for  teaching  made  and  discussed. 

In  the  first  two  grades  the  work  will  be  based  upon  a  simple  study 
of  homes,  beginning  with  that  of  the  child  and  using  it  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  in  the  study  of  other  homes  in  other  lands.  In  the 
last  two  grades,  following  the  extending  interests  and  increasing 
power  of  interpretation  of  the  child,  simple  economics  and  social 
problems  vital  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  will 
be  taken  up.     Here  also  the  State-adopted  book  will  be  used. 

Sand-table  projects,  paper  cutting,  modeling,  scrap-book  making, 
simple  map  work,  and  other  means  by  which  the  child  may  express 
the  knowledge  gained  will  be  considered  as  occasion  demands. 

Excursions  form  a  necessary  part  of  this  course  and  a  good  deal 
of  reference  work  will  be  required. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Miss  Prichard 

This  course  is  designed:  (1)  To  give  first-hand  knowledge  of 
things  of  most  educational  worth  in  the  nature  environment  of  the 
Georgia  child;  (2)  To  illustrate  methods  of  teaching  Nature  Study 
in  the  primary  grades;  (3)  To  show  the  place  of  Nature  Study  in 
the  present  day  curriculum,  also  its  relation  to  the  other  subjects  in 
the  course  of  study. 

The  class  work  will  be  based  upon  direct  observations,  supple- 
mented by  readings  and  lectures.  The  construction  of  simple  ap- 
paratus, the  care  of  living  materials,  and  the  collection  and  preserv- 
ing of  specimens  will  form  an  integral  part  of  the  work.  School  and 
window  gardens  as  the  most  logical  Nature  Study  laboratories  will 
be  discussed.  Written  and  oral  reports  upon  experiments,  excur- 
sions, and  required  readings  will  be  expected. 

Primary  Language.  Miss  Moore 

Course  in  methods  of  teaching  Language  and  Composition  to  first 

four   grades.      Will   also    furnish    review   of   English    for   those   pre- 
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paring  to  stand  the  Primary  examination.  Lessons  in  both  oral 
and  written  work  will  be  assigned.  Suggestions  will  be  given  for 
use  of  text-book  and  other  sources  for  material,  also  for  correlation 
of  Language  with  other  subjects.    Two  sections,  each  3  hours  a  week. 

Home  study:  Chubb's  Teaching  of  English;  Aldine  First  Lan- 
guage Book. 

Suggestive  texts:    Modern  Course  in  English. 

The  Reading  Course.  Mr.  Earnest 

Teachers  preparing  for  examination  to  obtain  the  Primary  license 
for  the  first  time,  those  who  teach  the  first  four  grades,  will  find 
here  an  excellent  drill  and  besides  will  prepare  to  do  more  effective 
work  by  taking  this  course.  The  work  will  be  upon  the  Manual, 
and  Allen's  Civics  and  Health.  Colgrove's  Teacher  and  the  School 
will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  class  elects;  the  greatest  stress 
will  be  put  where  the  class  finds  the  greatest  need. 
Two  sections,  each  3  hours  a  week. 

Handicrafts  for  Primary  Grades.  Miss  Lott 

Paper  folding  and  cutting,  construction  of  furniture  for  doll's 
house,  clay  modeling,  cardboard  construction,  weaving,  reed 
basketry. 

Color:  Tints,  hues,  values,  harmonies.  Study  of  harmonies  as 
adapted  to  interior  furnishing  and  exterior  coloring  of  home. 

Brush  work  and  use  of  crayola  in  decorating  objects  constructed 
in  manual  training,  in  designs  for  wall  paper  and  borders,  illustra- 
tion of  stories,  and  in  massing  in  two  values. 

Brush  drawing  from  specimens  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Work  will  be  adapted  to  correlation  with  other  work  of  the  first 
four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Primary  Music.  Mr.  Cunningham 

The  first  steps  in  singing  and  sight  reading  for  the  first  four 
grades;  suggestions  on  teaching;  suggestions  for  Primary  grades; 
suggestions  for  city  and  rural  school  teachers. 

Writing.  Miss  Banks 

This  course  will  give  teachers  practice  in  the  forearm  movements 
with  a  view  of  training  them  to  write  properly.  These  principles 
will  be  applied  to  Primary  grade  work,  giving  methods  of  teaching 
writing  to  small  children.  The  Palmer  method  will  be  used  with 
adaptations  to  the  state  adopted  books.  Drill  in  blackboard  writing 
will  be  given. 


in ; 
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GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  DIVISION 


For  Teachers  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  and 

for  Those  Teachers  Desiring  to  Prepare  for  the 

General  Elementary  State  License. 

The  state  examination  will  be  based  upon  the  following  subjects 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  Primary  license  mentioned  above: 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Geography,  Phys- 
iology, Agriculture.  Sufficient  treatment  of  the  primary  subjects 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  more  advanced  work  of  this 
department  to  enable  teachers  to  cover  both  examinations.  The 
Manual  of  Methods  will  be  treated  by  each  instructor. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  full  thirty-day  courses  and  half  courses 
so  that  grammar  grade  teachers  may  secure  training  in  all  the 
subjects   they   must   teach. 

The  hours  are  from  8:35  to  1:25,  divided  into  five  periods.  There 
are  also  periods  in  the  afternoon  for  some  arts  and  crafts  courses 
and  physical  training.  Each  teacher  may  select  the  equivalent  of 
five  full  courses,  in  addition  to  the  physical  training  classes. 


FACULTY  FOR  GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Banks  Writing 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  Norfolk,  Va.,  City  Schools. 
P.  F.  Brown  English 

Professor  of  English  in  State  Normal  School. 
J.  P.  Campbell  Physiology 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Zoology,  Univ.  of  Georgia. 
W.  J.  Cunningham  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
J.  R.  Fain  Agriculture 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
A.  H.  Moon  Arithmetic 

Superintendent  of  Schools,   Baxley. 

Alice  L.  Prichard  Geography 

Teacher  South  Georgia  Normal  School. 

J.  H.  T.  McPherson  History,  Civics 

Professor  of  History,  Univ.  of  Georgia. 
Maude  C.  Townsend  Drawing 

Teacher  in  Drawing  and  Color  Work,  State  Normal. 
For   work    in    Cooking,    Sewing,    Physical    Training,    see    Arts    and 

Crafts  Division. 
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Schedule  for  General  Elementary  Department. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Elementary  Agriculture  Professor  Fain 

The  state  text-book  will  be  followed  in  a  general  way  with  such 
references  to  addtiional  works  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Espe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  students 
in  the  elementary  schools.  This  will  include  simple  experiments 
to  be  performed  at  the  school,  such  work  as  can  be  done  at  the 
home  of  the  students,  and  in  the  school  garden.  Excursions  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  to  different  parts  of  the  College  farm, 
and  the  various  laboratories  of  the  Agricultural  College  will  be 
utilized  in  studying  the  various  laboratory  experiments  suggested. 
Home  Study:  Haligan's  "Fundamentals  of  Agriculture,"  Call  and 
Schafen's  "Laboratory  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

Arithmetic  Supt.  Moon 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
who  desire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  and  operations  of  the  elementary  and  more  advanced 
arithmetic  together  with  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject.  Lessons 
and  discussions  covering  fractions,  compound  numbers,  longitude 
and  time,  percentage,  commercial  discount,  profit  and  loss,  com- 
mission and  brokerage,  interest,  stocks,  bonds,  taxation,  mensura- 
tion, progressions,  and  the  metric  system,  will  be  given.  These 
topics  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  relations  and  inter- 
dependence, their  practical  use  in  modern  life,  and  the  modern 
tendencies  in  Arithmetic;  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  these 
topics  being  made  prominent. 

Home  study:  DurelFs  Advanced  Arithmetic;  The  Teaching  of 
Arithmetic,  Stamper;  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic,  Brown  &  Coffman. 

Drawing  Miss  Townsend 

The  course  is  planned  to  give  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  drawing  from  nature — grasses,  flowers,  fruits,  object 
drawing,  still  life,  landscapes  and  design — and  the  application  of 
them    to    note    books,    covers    and    other    practical    problems.      Use 
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will   be   made   of   the   following   materials:    pencils,   ink,    charcoal, 
crayon  and  water  colors. 

Elementary  English  Professor  Brown 

The  subject  of  Elementary  English  includes  Language  Lessons, 
Composition,  Grammar,  Reading,  and  Literature.  The  subjects  of 
Language  Lessons,  Composition,  and  Grammar  will  be  taught  three 
times  a  week,  the  text  used  being  the  Modern  Course  in  English, 
Book  II.  Lessons  in  oral  and  written  Composition  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  understanding  of  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  will  be  developed  in  oral  discussions  in  the  class 
and  an  occasional  theme  written.  All  the  points  in  technical 
English  grammar  that  present  any  difficulty  to  pupils  below  the 
eighth  grade  will  be  carefully  explained  and  discussed.  Three 
periods  a  week  will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of 
Reading  and  Literature  to  grades  4-7.  The  use  to  be  made  of  the 
literary  selections  in  the  adopted  readers  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting this  material  to  the  children  for  their  appreciation  and 
comprehension  will  first  be  discussed.  Those  who  take  this  course 
are  expected  to  bring  with  them  the  readers  used  by  these  grades. 
A  full  course  in  literature  for  story  work  in  all  the  grades  will  be 
discussed,  poems  suggested  for  memorizing,  and  some  practice  in 
story  telling  afforded. 

Spelling,  methods  of  teaching  and  drills,  once  a  week. 

Text-books:  for  class  use,  Modern  Course  in  English,  Book  II; 
Graded  Literature  Readers,   IV-VI. 

For  home  study,  Chubb's  The  Teaching  of  English;  Cox's  Litera- 
ture in  the  Common  Schools. 

Geography  for  the  Grammar  Grades  Miss  Prichard 

This  course  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  interests  of  children 
and  the  pedagogical  principles  fundamental  to  the  teaching  of 
geography.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  geography  will  be  briefly 
considered.  In  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  course  will  follow 
the  outline  laid  down  in  the  Georgia  Manual  for  Teaching  and  the 
adopted  texts  used  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

One  continent  will  be  studied  somewhat  in  detail  and  used  as  a 
type  in  the  review  of  the  others.  In  every  possible  instance,  stu- 
dents will  be  led  to  select  problems  around  which  to  center  the 
facts  to  be  taught.  At  all  times  the  main  emphasis  will  be  upon 
social  and  industrial  life  of  the  earth's  peoples;  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  geography  will  be  taught  as  they  are  needed  to  interpret 
these  facts. 

Current  facts  of  geographic  interest  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
interdependence  of  peoples,  the  development  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  relation  of  school  geography  to  present-day  life. 

Here,  as  in  the  primary  course  in  geography,  the  collecting  and 
using  of  illustrative   and   supplementary   materials,   the   making  of 
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maps,  note-books,  etc.,  will  be  stressed.  Reports  on  assigned  read- 
ings, lesson  plans,  and  excursions  will  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  work. 

Each  teacher  should  bring  a  copy  of  the  Georgia  Manual  for 
Teachers  and  the  state  adopted  text-book,  Frye,  for  class  room  work. 

U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Ga.  History         Professor  McPherson 
This   course   is   planned   for   teachers   of   History   in   the   grades. 

Besides  a  review  of  the  subject  matter,  attention  will  be  given  to 

methods    of   study   and    presentation,    with    use   of   maps,    outlines, 

and   other   historical   helps. 

During  the  third  week  Supt.  L.  B.  Evans  will  give  special  lectures 

on  Georgia  History  and  a  few  illustrative  lessons  in  teaching  history. 
The  state  texts  should  be  brought  from  home. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  Professor  Campbell 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  Two  sections  will  be  conducted  in  this 
subject,  each  meeting  three  times  weekly.  The  work  will  be  based 
on  the  state  adopted  text,  Ritchie  and  Caldwell's  Primer  of  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation,  and  the  object  will  be  to  give  as  much  assistance 
as  possible  to  grade  teachers  who  are  preparing  to  stand  the  state 
examinations,  or  who  wish  additional  instruction  in  teaching  this 
subject.  Lectures,  slides,  simple  dissections,  models,  will  illustrate 
the  text. 

Writing  Miss  Banks 

Effort  will  be  made  to  give  teachers  skill  in  writing,  using  the 
general  principles  of  the  Palmer  Method  of  freehand  movements. 
Teachers  must  first  learn  to  write  properly  before  they  can  suc- 
cessfully teach  writing.  Methods  in  grade  work  will  be  exemplified 
in  the  class  room  work.  Additional  practice  hours  in  blackboard 
and  pen  writing  may  be  arranged. 

Public  School  Music  W.  J.  Cunningham 

This  course  is  for  teachers  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  grades.  Work 
of  each  year  will  be  outlined,  and  each  fundamental  principle  as  it 
occurs  will  be  taken  up  for  detail  study.  Problems  which  confront 
teachers  and  supervisors  will  be  thoroughly  discussed. 


For  courses  in  Cooking,  Sewing,  Physical  Training  and  Canning 
Club  Work,  see  Arts  and  Crafts  Division. 

For  Reading  Course,  see  High  School  Division. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LICENSE  AND  REVIEW 
DIVISION 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  teachers  in 
Georgia  who  wish  to  secure  a  state  high  school  license  by  examina- 
tion. These  are  teachers  who  may  have  taught  for  years  without 
high  school  license  but  who  under  the  new  law  must  now  secure  one. 
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The  law  requires  that  the  applicant  must  stand  examinations  on 
three  of  the  groups  outlined  below.  The  examination  will  also  in- 
clude school  management  and  methods  of  teaching  high  school 
subjects.  Many  teachers  will  like  to  review  the  three  selected 
groups  rapidly  under  specialists,  in  the  several  departments  and  take 
the  lectures  on  the  pedagogy  of  the  subjects.  These  courses  are  for 
teachers  who  are  reasonably  familiar  with  the  subject  matter,  so 
that  the  professors  may  give  their  attention  to  the  broader  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  and  review  of  the  more  essential  features. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  high  school  examination 
under  specialists  will  not  find  elsewhere  such  an  opportunity  for 
review.  Under  the  new  law  every  teacher  must  have  a  license  to 
teach  high  school  subjects.  This  course  is  provided  to  meet  this  law. 
The  examinations  will  be  held  July  30th  and  31st  at  the  Summer 
School  from  questions  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  All  of  the  subjects  in  the  group  selected  must  be  covered, 
except  in  the  language  group,  two  languages  must  be  selected. 
Students  desiring  a  fuller  treatment  of  any  subject  may  also  elect 
one  of  the  High  School  courses  at  a  vacant  period. 

Schedule  of  Hours,  High  School  License  and  Review  Course. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Science 

Mathematics 

Languages 

English 

History 

Agriculture 

Arithmetic 

Latin 

Grammar 

U.  S.  History 

M.  Th.  Prof.  Fain 

1  wk.   Dr  .Stephens 

3  wks.   Prof.  Hooper 

10  d.   Dr.  Sanlord 

10  d.  Prof.  Payne 

Physics 

Algebra 

French 

Rhet.  and  Comp. 

Anct.  History 

Tu.F.  Dr.  Hendren 

2  wks.  Dr.  Stephens 

3  wks.   Prof.  Lustrat 

10  d.   Dr.  Sanlord 

10  d.   Prof.  Payne 

Biology 

Plane  Geometry 

German 

History  of  Eng.  and 

Eng.  History 

W.  S.   Dr.  Campbell 

2  wks.   Dr.  Stephens 

3  wks.   Prof.  Morris 

Greek 
5  wks.   Dr.  Bocock 

Am.  Lit. 
10  d.   Dr.  Sanford 

10  d.   Prof.  Payne 

Students  expecting  to  take  three  of  these  groups  should  bring 
from  home  high  school  text-books  covering  the  course  desired.  The 
lecturers  will  treat  the  subjects  topically  with  ample  mimeograph 
notes,  etc.,  so  that  any  good  text  will  do. 

SCIENCE  GROUP. 

Agriculture.  This  will  take  up  a  general  review  of  the  work  as 
carried  on  in  the  high  schools  to  prepare  the  students  for  the  state 
examination.  As  much  specific  data  relating  to  the  different  phases 
reviewed  will  be  given  as  time  may  permit.  There  will  also  be  ex- 
cursions to  the  agricultural  farm,  dairy,  laboratories  to  illustrate 
the  work  of  the  lectures. 

Physics.  This  course  will  consist  of  a  rapid  review  of  the  essen- 
tials of  elementary  physics,  with  lectures,  demonstrations  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject. 

General  Biology.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have 
made   some   previous    study   of   Elementary    Biology,    and   its   chief 
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object  is  to  review  points  of  special  importance  or  difficulty  for  the 
benefit  of  those  students  who  are  planning  to  stand  the  state  exam- 
inations. It  will  be  in  great  measure  based  on  Bailey  &  Coleman's 
text.     Lectures  will  cover  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  also. 

LANGUAGE  GROUP. 

Latin.  Fifteen  lectures  and  exercises  on  methods.  The  meet- 
ings will  consist  largely  of  informal  discussions  of  the  methods  and 
problems  of  teaching.  First  year  Latin  and  Caesar  with  as  much 
review  as  needed. 

German.  This  course  will  consist  of  fifteen  lectures  and  drills  on 
grammar  and  syntax,  exercises  in  German  composition  and  reading. 
The  best  ways  of  presenting  the  subjects  will  be  discussed.  Only 
those  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  German  are  eligible  to  this 
course.  Considerable  outside  reading  and  writing  will  be  required. 
The  State  texts  or  other  elementary  texts  should  be  brought. 

French.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  studied  French 
for  at  least  two  years.  The  course  will  consist  of  fifteen  lectures  on 
the  essentials  of  grammar  and  syntax  with  emphasis  placed  on  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  students.  French  composi- 
tion and  reading  will  be  required  in  the  class  and  for  outside  prepar- 
ation.    State  texts  should  be  brought. 

ENGLISH  GROUP. 

This  course  will  cover  a  systematic  review  of  Grammar,  Com- 
position, and  English  and  American  Literature  based  upon  the  State 
adopted  texts,  with  lectures  and  considerable  outside  reading. 

MATHEMATICS   GROUP. 

High  School  Mathematics.  This  course  is  designed  for  those 
preparing  to  stand  the  state  examination.  The  first  week  will  be 
devoted  to  Arithmetic,  the  next  two  weeks  to  Algebra  and  the  last 
two  weeks  to  Plane  Geometry.  Both  subject  matter  and  methods 
will  be  discussed.     Texts:  Any  good  texts  in  common  use. 

This  is  a  review  course  and  not  for  beginners. 

HISTORY  GROUP. 

History  Outlines.  This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  study  in  his- 
torical methods,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  topics  selected  from 
Ancient,  English,  and  American  history.  Outlines  of  a  general 
nature  will  be  presented  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  trend  and 
development  of  political  institutions.  This  course  should  be  helpful 
for  those  desiring  a  general  review  of  these  respective  fields  of 
history,  and  also  for  those  contemplating  taking  the  state  examina- 
tion  for   high    school   teacher's    license. 

The  texts  adopted  by  the  state  are  suggested:  Botsford's  History 
of  the  Ancient  World;  Coman  and  Kendall's  Short  History  of  Eng- 
land; Cousins  and  Hill's  American  History. 
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RENEWAL  LICENSE  COURSE 

The  state  law  regarding  renewals  to  those  who  hold  first  grade 
or  professional  licenses  is  as  follows: 

Conditions  Governing  Renewals. 

A  progressive  course  of  reading  and  study  shall  be  prescribed 
each  year  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a  basis  of  renewal  of 
certificates  of  each  type  or  group  renewable.  Renewals  may  be 
obtained  through  an  average  of  75%  attained  in  the  examination 
on  the  proper  courses  of  reading  and  study,  or  through  courses  com- 
pleted in  summer  school,  normal  school,  or  college,  and  approved 
by  the  said  Board  as  the  equivalent  of  reading  courses  by  way  of 
professional  growth.  As  a  general  rule  every  holder  of  a  renewable 
certificate  shcuid  attend  at  least  one  session  of  some  summer  school. 
Primary  or  Elementary  Renewals. 

Teachers  desiring  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  their  license  should  take 
the  lectures  on  the  State  Reading  Course  at  the  5th  period  and  elect 
such  other  studies  as  they  may  desire.  They  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination on  the  Reading  Course  or  other  courses  approved  by  the 
superintendent. 

Secondary  Renewals. 

Teachers  desiring  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  their  licenses  should 
take  the  Reading  Course  for  secondary  renewals, — Hollister's  High 
School  Administration  at  the  1st  period  and  the  Manual  of  Methods 
and  Civics  and  Health  at  the  5th  period,  and  elect  such  other  studies 
as  they  may  desire.  Or  they  may  choose  other  approved  courses  of 
high  school  grade  and  pass  these.  These  should  be  submitted  to 
the  superintendent  for  approval. 


Scene  from  Agricultural  College  looking  across  the 
University   campus  to  the  city. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA  DIVISION 


1.  To  be  eligible  for  this  diploma,  graduation  from  an  approved 
high  school  or  college,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  is  required.  Sum- 
mer School  courses  must  be  pursued  for  at  least  three  summer 
sessions,  and  all  home  work  connected  with  any  course  must  be 
completed  and  passed  upon  to  get  credit  for  that  course.  Ten  such 
courses  will  be  the  minimum  number  to  be  completed,  at  least  seven 
of  which  must  include  home  study.  Courses  should  be  chosen  so 
that  the  ones  coming  last  may  have  the  least  amount  of  home  work, 
otherwise  another  period  must  be  given  to  home  work.  Not  more 
than  four  may  be  counted  any  one  session. 

Courses  may  be  elected  to  give  several  combinations,  according 
to  whether  preparation  is  for  primary,  grammar,  high  school,  or 
special  work. 

Schedule   of   Required   Professional    Studies    for    Summer    School 

Diploma. 


High  School  Administration  Psychology  School  Management  Child  Study  History  of 

or  General  El.  Methods  and  Supervision  Education 

Summer  School  Diploma  with  State  General  Elementary  Certificate. 

State  regulation  (B).  A  graduate  of  the  University  Summer 
School  of  the  State  shall  be  eligible  for  a  Professional  Elementary 
Certificate,  the  same  to  be  granted  after  a  plan  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided for  a  graduate  of  an  approved  normal  school  for  such  a  cer- 
tificate. This  will  be  valid  for  three  years  in  elementary  schools 
coming  under  the  direction  of  said  Board,  and  renewable  as  pro- 
vided for  Professional  Elementary  Certificates. 

1.  The  applicant  must  pass  General  Elementary  Methods,  Psy- 
chology or  Child  Study,  School  Management  and  History  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  required  home  study  with  each. 

2.  The  applicant  must  elect  two  advanced  courses,  not  previously 
covered  in  the  high  school  or  college,  from  among  the  courses  offer- 
ed in  the  Summer  School. 

3.  The  applicant  must  select  four  more  such  advanced  courses 
or  courses  from  Arts  and  Crafts  Division,  or  other  courses  needed 
in  general  elementary  work. 

Three  of  the  courses  selected  under  2  and  3  must  have  home  study. 
The  courses  selected  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Summer  School  and  all  examination  papers  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Summer  School  Diploma  with  State  High  School  Certificate. 

State  regulation  (B).  If  the  courses  completed  by  the  graduate 
of  the  University   Summer   School  include   four   subjects   of   college 
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grade,  or  acceptable  courses  not  previously  included  in  the  high 
school  courses  of  the  graduate,  the  certificates  granted  shall  be 
valid  also  for  three  years  in  High  School  grades  of  schools  coming 
under  the  direction  of  said  Board  and  renewable  for  three  year 
periods. 

1.  The  applicant  must  pass  High  School  Administration,  Psy- 
chology, School  Management,  Supervision,  and  History  of  Education 
with  the  required  home  study  with  each  course. 

2.  The  applicant  must  elect  four  other  approved  high  school  or 
college  courses  in  advance  of   previous  studies. 

3.  The  applicant  must  select  two  other  courses  from  academic 
or  arts  and  crafts  divisions  suitable  in  grade  and  subject  matter 
for  a  High  School  curriculum. 

At  least  three  of  the  courses  in  2  and  3  must  have  home  study. 
The  courses  selected  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Summer  School.  The  examination  papers  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Department  as  in  other  professional  certificates  granted 
in  the  state. 

For  schedule  of  elective  subjects  see  the  general  schedule. 


ARTS  AND  GRAFTS  DIVISION 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Many  teachers  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  one  or  more  fine  or 
industrial  arts  and  crafts  or  for  teaching  special  subjects.  The 
Summer  School  is  offering  a  schedule  in  these  subjects  such  that 
a  teacher  may  devote  all  of  her  time  to  that  art  or  to  a  combination 
of  arts,  or  to  academic  studies  and  some  industrial  or  special  work. 

The  demand  for  these  studies  is  increasing  rapidly  and  teachers 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  prepare  themselves  in  one  or  more 
of  these  subjects.  Boards  of  education  will  find  in  the  Summer 
School  opportunity  for  training  their  teachers  in  these  subjects  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  aid  their  corps  in  the  cost.  Home  Economics, 
Physical  Training,  a  system  of  Penmanship,  Drawing,  and  Music 
should  be  in  every  school.  Some  teacher  in  the  system  should 
know  Library  Management.  One  or  more  should  study  Expression 
to  improve  the  reading.  By  proper  grouping  the  summer  study  of 
the  teaching  corps  a  superintendent  can  have  his  teachers  prepared 
to  instruct  the  different  grades  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 


FACULTY  FOR  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  DIVISION. 

Miss  Bessie  Baird  Sewing 

Teacher  in  Sewing  and  Millinery,  Normal  School. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Banks  Penmanship 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Norfolk,  Va.  Schools. 
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Mr.  Duncan  Burnet  Library  Management 

Librarian,  University  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Mildred  Mell 

Assistant  Librarian,  University  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Willis  J.  Cunningham  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Asheville,  N.  C,  City  Schools. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Creswell 

United  States  Supervisor  of  Girls'  Canning  Club  Work 

Canning  Club  Work.  School  Gardening 

Miss  Lois  P.  Dowdle 

State  Supervisor  of  Canning  Club  Work. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Dupree  School  Hygiene 

Physician  in  charge  of  University  Infirmary. 

Miss  E.  M.  Johnstone  Home  Nursing 

President  of  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Nurses  for  Georgia. 

Miss  Virginia  D.  Lott  Basketry,  Handicraft 

Practice  School,   State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Randall  Cooking,  Home  Management 

Director  of  Department  of  Household  Arts,  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Aline  Stevens  Physical  Training  for  Women 

Sargent  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Maude  C.  Townsend  Drawing,  Blackboard  Sketching 

Teacher  in  Drawing  and  Color  Work,  State  Normal  School. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

Drawing  Miss  Townsend 

The  classes  in  drawing  are  planned  to  give  the  teacher  of  primary, 
grammar  and  high  school  grades  a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing 
as  is  now  taught  in  all  progressive  schools,  the  chief  aim  being  to 
develop  the  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful — a  knowledge  of 
what  is  good — to  increase  the  powers  of  observation,  and  to  repre- 
sent in  simple  ways  the  every-day  objects  with  which  we  must  all 
come  in  contact,  and  ultimately  to  open  one's  eyes  to  the  full  beauty 
and  joy  of  life. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing.  This  course  is  planned  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  of  drawing — from  nature,  grasses, 
flowers,  fruits — object  drawing,  still  life,  landscapes,  and  design — 
and  the  application  of  them  to  note  book  covers  and  other  practical 
problems.  Use  will  be  made  of  the  following  mediums,  pencil,  ink, 
charcoal,  crayon  and  water  colors.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  planning  the  work  of  the  different  grades  in  both  graded  and 
ungraded  schools,  and  the  discussion  of  the  best  materials,  how  used 
and  where  obtained.      1st  and  2nd  periods. 

2.  High  School  Drawing.  This  course  supplements  No.  1  and 
aims  to  give  the  teacher  more  skillful  handling,  practical  applica- 
tion and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  drawing 
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and  manual  training  in  our  schools.     3rd  and  4th  periods. 

3.  Blackboard  Sketching.  Ability  to  draw  easily  and  well  is  a 
power  which  every  teacher  should  covet.  Such  drawing  never  fails 
to  hold  attention  and  awaken  delighted  interest.  These  lessons  are 
designed  to  put  any  teacher  in  line  of  steady  development  of  power 
to  sketch  on  the  blackboard. 

Elementary  sketching  lessons  with  chalk  and  charcoal  dealing 
with  the  various  lines  of  school  work.  Starting  with  simple  practice 
strokes  and  proceeding,  step  by  step,  to  completed  and  effective 
sketches  full  of  possibilities  for  ordinary  school-room  illustrations 
in  reading,  nature  study,  story,  geography,  and  other  subjects  call- 
ing for  illustration  in  the  class-room.     5th  and  7th  periods. 

Home  Nursing  Miss  Johnstone 

School  Hygiene  Dr.  Dupree 

1.  Home  Nursing.  Five  practical  demonstrations,  to  be  given  at 
the  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary.  Two  exercises  a  week.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,   3:30  p.  m. 

2.  School  Hygiene.  Five  lectures  and  quizzes.  The  subjects 
covered  will  be  children's  diseases,  ventilation,  water  supply,  con- 
struction and  care  of  surface  closets,  etc.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
3:30  p.  m. 

Household  Arts  Miss  Randall,  Miss  Baird 

Students  may  take  one  or  more  courses  in  Household  Arts.  A 
small  fee  is  charged  to  cover  actual  cost  of  material  used. 

All  students  intending  to  take  work  in  Cookery  are  asked  to 
come  provided  with  the  following  articles:  1.  Two  all  white  aprons, 
(princess  style  or  made  with  bib).  2.  Two  holders  of  denim  or 
drilling.  Make  6  inches  square.  3.  Several  hand  towels  %  of  a  yard 
long. 

1.  Foods  and  Cookery.  Fee  $1  to  cover  material  used.  This  course 
consists  of  two  parts:  1.  Laboratory  work  in  Cookery.  The  subject 
matter  will  include  breads,  beverages,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  meats. 
2.  Professional  aspect  of  the  subject — courses  of  study,  methods 
and  equipment  for  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Georgia.  1st  and  2nd 
periods. 

2.  Foods  and  Cookery.  Fee  $1.  This  course  consists  of  laboratory 
work  in  the  preparation  of  vegetables,  fruits,  salads,  pastry,  cakes, 
frozen  deserts,  and  in  the  preparation  of  meals.    4th  and  5th  periods. 

3.  Advanced  Cookery,  Fee  $1.  This  course  will  be  offered  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  number  of  students  desire  it.  Only  those  will  be 
eligible  who  have  credit  for  previous  work  in  Foods  and  Cookery 
in  the  Summer  School  or  in  a  normal  school  or  college.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     7th  and  8th  periods. 

4.  Sewing.  Fee  50  cents.  The  aims  of  this  course  are:  1.  To 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  hand  and  machine 
sewing.     2.  To  make  such  articles  as  will  show  the  various  processes 
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which  may  serve  as  illustrative  material  in  the  teaching.  3.  To  de- 
velop accuracy,  neatness  and  skill. 

The  practical  is  supplemented  by  the  theoretical  and  professional 
phases  of  the  work.  Suggestions  are  given  in  the  daily  work  in 
regard  to  the  methods  and  manner  of  presenting  the  subject  matter 
to  public  school  classes,  problems  likely  to  confront  the  teacher  are 
discussed,  and  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  public  schools  in  Georgia  are  planned.  1st  and  2nd,  4th  and 
5th  periods. 

5.  Advanced  Sewing  and  Elementary  Millinery.  Open  to  all  who 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  course  1  or  2.    7th  and  8th  periods. 

Handicrafts  and  Basketry  Miss  Lott 

1.  Handicrafts.  Paper  folding  and  cutting,  clay  modeling,  loom 
and  spool  weaving,  the  simpler  forms  of  cord  and  raffia  work,  card- 
board construction,  and  reed  basketry. 

The  work  will  be  arranged  for  correlation  with  the  work  of  the 
first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  for  special  and 
holiday  use.      5th  period. 

Reference  books:  Primary  Manual  Work,  Ledyard  and  Bracken- 
feld;  Scissors  and  Paper,  Milton  Bradley  Co.;  Correlated  Handwork, 
Trybom  and  Heller;  Cardboard  Construction,  Trybom;  Paper  Sloyd, 
Rich. 

2.  Basketry.  The  different  weaves  of  reed  and  raffia,  and  the 
use  of  oak  splints,  cane,  wiregrass  and  pine  needles. 

Reference  books:  The  Basket  Maker,  Turner;  How  to  Make 
Indian  and  Other  Baskets,  James;  Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry, 
Tinsley;    Indian  Basketry,    (Navajo). 

3.  Basketry.  An  advanced  course  for  those  who  have  completed 
Course  2.     7th  period. 

Library  Management  Mr.  Burnett,  Miss  Mell 

School  library  management.  Six  hourse  a  week  with  a  minimum 
of  six  hours  weekly  practice  work.  Course  will  include  cataloguing 
and  classification  of  books,  necessary  school  library  records,  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  books,  knowledge  and  use  of  reference  books, 
federal  and  state  publications  useful  to  school  libraries,  school 
library  rooms  and  furniture.     Fee  for  supplies  $3.00. 

A  course  for  teachers  having  charge  of  school  libraries.  Offered 
in  response  to  a  request  of  Director  Stewart  who  believes  that  school 
authorities  and  teachers  will  welcome  an  attempt  to  help  them 
improve  the  condition  of  their  school  libraries.  Maximum  number 
of  students,  six.  Advance  registration  required.  Teachers  whose 
principals  or  school  authorities  will  grant  them  time  or  extra  pay 
to  organize  their  libraries,  will  be  given  preference.  One  student 
already  admitted  under  the  latter  condition.  Morning  and  afternoon. 
Penmanship  Miss  Banks 

Believing  that  teachers  cannot  teach  what  they  do  not  know,  and 
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feeling  sure  that  teachers  generally  are  interested  in  methods  of 
teaching  practical  penmanship  and  are  anxious  to  master  this 
subject  regular  penmanship  classes  will  be  conducted  each  day. 
In  these  classes  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  teaching  the 
Eight  Essential  Steps  in  the  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing. 
Briefly  the  course  outlined  is  as  follows:  Instruction  in  the  Mechan- 
ics of  Penmanship — position,  muscular  relaxation,  development  of 
the  right  motive  power,  penholding,  movement,  control  and  move- 
ment application:  automatic  muscular  movement  in  its  adaptation 
to  various  forms  of  letters. 

Pedagogy  of  Elementary  School  Penmanship.  Writing  in  Prim- 
ary grades  and  Intermediate  grades.  Model  lessons — critic  class. 
Blackboard  writing.  Advanced  writing  for  teachers.  The  Problem 
of  the   Rural  Teacher.      Classes   morning  and   afternoon. 

Physical  Traixixg  for  Men  Mr.  Peacock 

1.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  for  Men.  A  course  designed 
to  bring  to  the  teachers  of  high  schools  and  grammar  schools  the 
practical  means  of  exercise  through  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  games, 
track  athletics  and  swimming.  The  following  different  groups  of 
athletic  activities  will  be  offered,  any  one  or  more  of  which  may  be 
elected: 

(1)  The  Manual  of  Calisthenic  Exercises,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  War  Department  of  the  U.  S.,  and  also  by  the  high  schools 
and  preparatory  schools  throughout  England,   will  be  taught. 

Classes  in  gymnastics  will  be  held  regularly  for  men  in  the  new 
Alumni  Hall  Gymnasium,  including  exercises  on  the  buck,  horse, 
parallel  bars,,  horizontal  bars,   rings,   ropes,   and   mat. 

Games — Special  instruction  and  coaching  in  basket-ball.  Other 
games,  such  as  battle-ball,  centre-ball,  curtain-ball,  hand-ball,  vol- 
ley-ball, flank-tag,   link-tag,   dodge-ball,   bull-pursuit  race,   etc. 

(2)  Track  Athletics.  Practical  talks  on  the  best  methods  of 
preparing  contestants  for  different  athletic  events:  adaptation  to 
individual  peculiarities,  temperament,  etc.  The  kind  and  amount  of 
work  for  sprint-runners,  distance  runners,  pole-vaulters,  jumpers, 
hurdlers,  and  weight-throwers:  consideration  of  daily  schedule;  rest 
often  more  important  than  exercise:  training  for  base-ball,  foot- 
ball,   basket-ball. 

4.  "On  the  margin  line,"  (or  could  birds  exist  without  some  insect 
food). 

Importance  and  methods  for  practicing  starts  in  short-distance 
running  races,  consideration  of  form  and  stride  in  running,  hurdling, 
etc.;  the  best  method  of  throwing  the  hammer:  question  of  run, 
take-off,  and  form  in  high  and  broad  jumping;  style  peculiar  to 
some  individual  not  to  be  adapted  to  others:  best  methods  of  pole- 
vaulting,  necessary  precaution,   what   to   do   between   heats. 

Practice  in  starting,  timing,  judging,  and  conducting  athletic 
games. 
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Classes  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  gymnasium,  morning  and  after- 
noon.    Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  out  of  doors. 

Physical  Training  for  Women  Miss  Stevens 

1.  Primary  Grades,  a.  School  room  and  desk  exercises  (Swedish)  ; 
b.  Elementary  games  and  marching;  c.  Elementary  Folk  Dancing. 
3:30-4:20,  M.  W.  F.  S.,  in  gymnasium. 

2.  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades,  a.  Calisthenics;  b.  Swedish 
and  German  gymnastics;  c.  Elementary  heavy  gymnastics  on  appar- 
atus such  as  rings,  ropes,  ladders,  etc.;  d.  Marching  tactics,  Folk 
Dancing.     Hours:    5:10-6:00  M.  W.  F.  S. 

3.  High  School,  a..  Free  standing  exercises;  b.  Light  gymnastics 
with  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells,  wands,  etc.;  c.  Apparatus;  d.  Games; 
e.  Marching  tactics;    f.  Folk  dancing.      9-10,  M.  W.  F.  S. 

Gymnasium  suits  of  blue  serge  bloomers  and  middie  blouse  can 
be  bought  in  Athens  for  $2.00. 

4.  Playground  Work.  a.  Games;  b.  Apparatus,  Construction, 
Equipment;  c.  Organization  of  Playground,  etc.;  d.  First  Aid  to 
Injured.      Hours.    4:20-6:00,   Tu.   Th.,   out   of  doors. 

References  for  Playground  work:  Education  by  Plays  and  Games, 
Johnson;  Youth,  Its  Education,  Regenie  and  Hygiene,  Hall;  Play- 
ground Technique,  Leland;  The  Summer  Playground,  Hayward; 
Games  for  Playground,  Gymnasium,  School  and  Home,  Bancroft. 

5.  Swimming.  The  swimming  pool  will  be  open  for  ladies  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3:30  to  6:30,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Stevens.  General  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
different  strokes  and  in  diving.  Definite  regulations  guard  the 
safety  of  the  students.  Classes  4:20  to  5:10,  6:00  to  6:30.  The 
pool  will  be  open  the  three  periods  as  indicated  above.  A  maid 
will  be  in  attendance. 

6.  Swimming.  Private  instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given 
those  wishing  it  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  from 
11:40  to  12:35.     The  charge  for  these  lessons  will  be  25c  each. 

7.  Aesthetic  Dances.  A  class  in  aesthetic  dances  will  be  organ- 
ized for  those  wishing  such  instruction.  Hours,  10  to  11,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  A  charge  of  $10.00  for  the  term 
will  be  made  for  this  class. 

Public  School  Music  Mr.  Cunningham 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  grade  teachers  and  in- 
cludes not  only  methods  but  a  musical  training.  A  teacher  who 
completes  the  work  satisfactorily  will  have  received  thorough  train- 
ing on  sight  reading,  ear  training,  and  the  elements  of  music,  and 
will  be  able  to  qualify  in  states  where  an  examination  is  required. 
The  work  of  each  year  will  be  outlined  and  each  fundamental 
principle  as  it  occurs  will  be  taken  up  for  detailed  study.  All  the 
problems  which  confront  the  teacher  and  supervisor  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  methods  employed  are  those  used  in  the 
school  room   and   will  demonstrate  the  material   and  methods  used 
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in  teaching  music  in  the  public  school  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  high  school. 

Chorus.  There  will  be  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices,  which  every  one 
of  fair  musical  ability  is  invited  to  join.  It  is  expected  that  this 
organization  will  give  a  public  performance  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  session.  All  students  who  desire  credit  in  music  must 
belong  to  this  chorus. 

Primary  2nd  period,  Elementary  3rd  period,  Advanced  1st  and 
3th  periods. 

Cotton  Grading  Prof.  Rast 

A  complete  course  in  cotton  grading,  warehousing,  marketing,  and 
cotton  arithmetic  will  be  offered  at  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture  this  summer.  The  work  of  the  first  week  will  consist 
of  lectures  each  afternoon.  These  will  be  based  on  the  scientific 
aspects  of  cotton  grading,  what  it  will  take  to  constitute  a  grade,  etc. 
Some  laboratory  work  will  also  be  given  the  first  week,  but  middling 
cotton  will  be  the  only  grade  studied.  Since  this  is  the  basis  of  all 
grading  it  is  essential  that  the  student  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  defects  this  grade  may  carry,  if  middling  cotton  is  learned 
thoroughly  all  subsequent  work  in  cotton  classification  will  be  com- 
paratively easy. 

During  the  second  week  the  upper  grades,  or  the  grades  which 
are  better  than  middling  will  be  studied,  and  handled  in  the  lab- 
oratory in  comparison  with  middling  samples.  Talks  wlil  be  given 
from  time  to  time  on  the  best  methods  of  growing  and  gathering 
cotton  to  obtain  the  highest  grades. 

The  third  week  will  be  given  to  the  lower  grades  with  a  daily 
review  of  the  upper  grades  and  middling.  During  this  week  the 
students  will  also  be  required  to  average  lots  from  a  great  number  of 
bales.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  question  of  buying, 
selling  and  warehousing. 

During  the  fourth  week  the  laboratory  will  be  turned  into  a  cotton 
market  where  each  student  will  be  required  to  buy  and  sell  a  certain 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  daily,  and  to  get  or  give  the  correct  price 
for  same.  He  will  be  credited  on  his  accuracy  in  this  line  of  work. 
This  practice  has  proven  not  only  interesting  in  the  extreme  but  the 
most  instructive  of  any  methods  we  have  ever  tried. 

Students  will  have  a  great  many  samples  to  handle  daily,  and 
thereby  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  nature 
of  the  various  grades.  The  whole  course  is  one  of  work,  and  the 
student  who  is  not  willing  to  work  need  hardly  expect  to  complete 
the  course  For  each  student  who  completes  the  course,  there  has 
been  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  certificate  of  efficiency 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  instructors  in  the 
course. 
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Canning  Club  and  Gardening  Miss  Cresswell 

Miss  Dowdle 

This  work  will  consist  of  practical  demonstrations  in  canning  and 
illustrated  talks  on  the  following  topics  with  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  Canning  Clubs  and  School  Gardening:  Organization;  scope  of  the 
work  at  school  and  in  the  home;  practical  activities  for  each  season; 
related  lessons  in  science,  number,  language,  etc.;  how  to  make  and 
use  equipment;  records  and  booklets;  exhibits  and  contests;  social 
outgrowth;  bulletins,  and  other  references. 

To  illustrate  and  give  practical  instructions,  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions in  canning,  preserving,  etc.,  will  be  given  on  the  University 
campus. 

The  work  in  gardening  will  be  by  demonstrations  and  lectures, 
the  local  gardens  on  the  campus  and  the  agricultural  farm  and  green- 
houses being  used.  No  more  far-reaching  and  significant  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  government 
than  this  of  carrying  the  instruction  in  household  arts  through  the 
schools  directly  into  the  home  and  the  home  activities.  The  work 
will  soon  demand  an  agent  in  every  county.  This  course  is  meant  to 
help  prepare  for  this  enlargement.  The  work  will  be  given  the  1st 
and  3rd  weeks,  each  afternoon. 


Canning  Club   Demonstration  at  the  Summer  School. 
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GENERAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGICAL. 


Subjects  in  this  department  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  teachers  in  High  Schools  who  wish  further 
study  in  their  chosen  field.  They  are  not  planned  for  high  school 
students  though  several  might  be  useful  for  review.  A  maximum 
of  five  subjects  is  allowed  though  not  advised. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  History  of  Education.  Dr.  Odum. 
A  course  for  the  brief  review  of  the  changing  ideals  and  concep- 
tions of  Education,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of  develop- 
ment and  upon  modern  problems.  The  course  is  largely  a  lecture 
course  following  a  guide  text  in  part  and  supplemented  by  printed 
outlines  or  syllabi  after  the  manner  of  Monroe,  Aspinwall,  Cubberly 
and  Tucker,  with  these  texts  used  as  reference  books. 

Texts:  Emerson's  "The  Evolution  of  the  Educational  Ideal." 
Hoyt's  "Studies  in   Modern  Education." 

Home  Study:   Same  as  texts  above  and  assigned  outlines. 

2.  Introductory  Psychology.  Professor  Geissler. 
This  is  intended  as  an  elementary  course  in  psychology  for  teach- 
ers. The  lectures  will  be  illustrated,  wherever  possible,  by  experi- 
mental demonstrations  and  class-exercises.  Certain  topics  of  special 
interest  to  teachers,  as  memory,  attention,  fatigue,  instincts,  habits, 
etc.,  may  be  made  subjects  of  round  table  discussions. 

Text:   Max  Meyer's  Translation  of  Ebbinghaus'  Psychology. 
Home  Study:   Pyle's  Educational  Psychology. 

3.  Experimental  Child  Study.  Professor  Geissler. 
This  course  will  consist  partly  of  discussions  applying  psycholog- 
ical principles  to  the  problems  of  child-study  and  teaching,  and 
partly  of  individual  laboratory  exercises  of  tests  of  mental  and 
physical  capacities,  familiarizing  the  student  with  systematic  and 
accurate  methods  of  observing  the  child's  nature.  The  new  psycho- 
logical laboratory  recently  equipped  and  organized  in  the  Peabody 
School  of  Education  will  be  open  to  the  students  of  the  Summer 
School. 

It  is  preferable  to  combine  this  course  with  Number  2,  unless  the 
latter  or  its  equivalent  has  been  taken  before. 

Texts:  Pyle's  Outlines  of  Educational  Psychology,  and  Starch's 
Experiments  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Home  Study:    Kirkpatrick's  Man  in  the  Making. 

4.  School  Management.  Supt.  Bond. 
Bagley's  Classroom  Management  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  work. 

Supplementing  the  text  there  will  be  a  detailed  study  of  such  sub- 
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jects  as  the  organization  of  a  one-teacher,  four-teacher,  seven-teach- 
er school  and  so  on;  the  heating,  lighting,  and  sanitation  of  the 
building  and  school  premises;  the  planning  and  erection  of  a  school 
building;  blanks  and  reports;  the  making  of  a  course  of  study;  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  discipline;  a  study  of  the  daily  program;  the 
beautification  of  the  school  premises;  contagious  diseases;  in  short, 
a  study  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a  modern  school. 

Home  Study:  Colgrove's  The  Teacher  and  the  School;  Terman's 
The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child. 

5.  High  School  Administration.  Professor  Stewart. 
A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  modern  high  school,  problems 

pertaining  to  the  administration  of  the  same.  A  discussion  of  the 
several  units  offered  in  the  high  school  and  the  teaching  of  the 
same.  High  school  architecture  and  equipment.  This  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  Georgia. 

Class  Study:     Hollister's  High  School  Administration. 

Home  Study:    Monroe's  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

6.  General  Methods  (Elementary).  Miss  Moore. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  knowledge  of  principles,  methods 

and  subject-matter  of  Elementary  grades.  It  will  consist  of  lectures, 
discussion  of  required  reading  and  observations  and  discussions  of 
lessons  in  the  school  room. 

Text-book,  Class  Study:  Strayer,  Teaching  Process. 

Home  Study:  Charters,  Teaching  Common  Branches;  McMurray, 
Elementary  School  Standards. 

7.  State  Reading  Course — Renewals  and  Electives. 

Professor  Earnest. 

In  this  class  a  higher  range  of  work  can  be  undertaken  with  the 
three  books  in  the  reading  course  than  in  the  other  reading  course, 
as  more  time  will  be  given,  six  periods  per  week.  The  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  class  will  be  largely  consulted;  ability  to  pass  the 
examination  will  be  subordinated  to  progress  in  teaching  power. 
The  aim  is  to  answer  these  two  questions:  How  can  we  better  serve 
our  State?     What  are  the  best  means  of  growth? 

Renew  the  license  of  course,  but  expansion  is  the  aim  of  this 
course.  The  work  in  both  reading  courses  will  be  by  outline,  lecture 
and  quiz.  The  subject  will  be  the  books  provided  by  law,  the  Man- 
ual, Colgrove's  Teacher  and  the  School,  and  Allen's  Civics  and 
Health. 

Note — See  Reading  Course  in  Primary  Department. 

8.  Rural  School  Problems.  State  Supervisors. 
This   course   is   planned   for   teachers  in   rural   schools.      Each   of 

the  State  School  Supervisors  will  give  one  week's  lectures.  The 
course  is  scheduled  for  the  afternoon  hour.      It  will  consist  of  lee- 
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tures,    discussions,    experiences    fresh    from    Georgia    rural    schools. 
The   supervisors   invite   others   interested    to   take   part   in   the   con- 
ferences.     It  is  hoped   to   make  this   a  very  valuable  hour   for   the 
rural  teacher. 
1st  Week.     Supervisor  F.  E.  Land. 

General  Topic:    Organization  and  Teaching.      1.  Economy  of  Time 
in  the  School  Room.     2.  Classification  and  Grading.     3.  Good  Teach- 
ing, What  it  is  not.     4.  Good  Teaching,  What  is  it?      5.  Assignment 
of  the  Lesson.     6.  The  Essentials  of  a  Good  Recitation. 
2nd  Week.     Supervisor  J.  O.  Martin. 

General   Topic:    The   Georgia   Standard   School.      1.   The   Teacher. 
2.  School  Grounds.     3.  School  Building.     4.  Equipment.     5.  Associa- 
ted Activities.     6.  Finances. 
3rd  Week.     Special  Agent  M.  L.  Duggan. 

General  Topic:  Educational  Surveys  in  Georgia.  What  they  show. 
How  to  Remedy  Defects  Shown.  1.  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  School 
Surveys.  2.  Methods  of  Making  a  Survey.  3.  Results  reasonably 
expected  from  these  surveys.  4.  Informal  round  table  discussions 
of  rural  conditions  as  shown  by  surveys. 
4th  Week.    Miss  Celeste  Parrish,  State  Supervisor. 

General  Topic:     The  Relation  of  the  Rural  School  to  the  Home, 
Farm  and  Church. 
5th  Week.     Supervisor  George  D.  Godard. 

General  Topic:  Race  Relations  in  Georgia.  1.  The  coming  of  the 
Negro  and  the  consequent  responsibility  of  the  white  race.  2.  Labor 
and  business  relations  of  the  two  races  in  Georgia.  3.  Social  and 
hygenic  relations  of  the  two  races  in  Georgia.  4.  The  educational, 
moral  and  religious  relations  in  Georgia  and  the  respective  attitudes 
to  education  and  training. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Dr.  Sanford. 
This  course  is  designed  (1)  for  teachers  of  grammar,  composition, 

rhetoric,  and  literature  in  the  high  school;  and  (2)  for  teachers 
preparing  for  the  state  high  school  license.  Special  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  second  group.  The  work  in  this  course  will 
be  of  a  practical  nature — not  theoretical,  and  will  be  correlated, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  with  the  course  in  high  school  classics.  State 
text-books. 

2.  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Sanford. 
This   course   will   deal   primarily   with   the   plays   selected   by   the 

Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  for  careful  study  and 
for  required  reading.  Detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  plays 
required  for  careful  study,  and  as  much  time  as  the  course  permits 
will  be  given  to  the  plays  for  required  reading.      Students  contem- 
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plating  taking  this  course  will  please  bring  with  them  the  following 
plays: 

Careful   Study:     Macbeth,   Julius   Caesar,   Hamlet. 

Required  Reading:  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  V.; 
Merchant  of  Venice;   Richard  III. 

College  credit:    One  hour. 

3.  High  School  Literature.  Professor  Steed. 
A    systematic    series    of    studies    based    on    the    College    Entrance 

Requirements  (1915-1919)  and  adapted  to  the  four  years'  work  in 
the  High  School. 

Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  fundamental  principles  of  selection 
("Sources  of  Interest  in  English")  and  of  presentation  (Chubb's 
"Teaching  of  English,"  Part  I),  the  course  will  follow  in  a  general 
way  the  plan  of  Chubb   (Part  II). 

Selections  from  the  Entrance  Requirements  will  be  studied  in 
illustration  of  methods  discussed,  and  a  tentative  four  years'  course 
will  be  developed  with  due  reference  to  analysis  of  the  types  of 
literary  form. 

In  addition  to  Chubb,  the  following  selections  are  recommended 
for  reading  as  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  course:  Julius  Caesar, 
Macbeth,  Comus,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur,  The  Sketch  Book,  The  Deserted  Village,  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,  The  Princess,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  Selected  English  Ballads,  Silas  Marner,  Poe's  Tales  (Selected), 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Home  Study:  Chubb's  "The  Teaching  of  English"  (Macmillan), 
and  liberal  selections  from  the  College  Entrance  Requirements 
(1915-1919)  for  "Reading"  and  "Study."  (It  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  the  "Home  Study"  be  done  before  or  during  the  course 
in  residence  so  as  to  be  included  in  the  examination  at  its  close). 

Treatment  of  the  drama  and  the  novel  will  be  left  largely  to  the 
courses  in  those  subjects. 

Students  should  bring  with  them  such  collections  of  masterpieces 
as  the  "Century  Readings,"  or  "Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Lit- 
erature," and  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury." 

4.  The  Novel.  Professor  Steed. 
This    course   will    undertake   a   study   of   the   novel   as   a   type   of 

literature,  following  the  plan  pursued  in  Perry's  "A  Study  of  Prose 
Fiction."  After  illustrating  the  several  phases  of  the  subject  with 
typical  short  stories  (Mathews'  "The  Short  Story"),  the  class  will 
read  and  analyze  several  representative  novels;  and  suggestions 
will  be  made  for  the  study  of  fiction  in  the  High  School. 

The  following  novels  will  probably  be  studied: 

Stevenson's  "Prince  Otto,"  Allen's  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  Hardy's 
"The  Return  of  the  Native,"  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner,"  Norris's 
"The  Octopus." 
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Home  Study:     Perry's   "A   Study  of   Prose   Fiction.1'     Additional 
representative  novels. 
5.    Literary  Criticism.  Professor  Park. 

The  principles  of  literary  criticism  and  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  various  forms  of  literature. 

The  course  will  undertake  to  teach  the  students  "How  to  Read," 
and   "What  to   Read." 

Home  Study:  Choice  of  Books,  Harrison;  Mastery  of  Books, 
Koopman;  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskin;  In  Memoriam,  Tennyson; 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens;  Middlemarch,  Eliot;  Henry  Esmond, 
Thackeray;  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Carlyle;  Selections  from 
Wordsworth. 

Note:  For  Elementary  and  Primary  English  see  courses  in 
English    under   these   divisions. 

EXPRESSION. 
Expression.  Miss  Cobb. 

"Expression   is   necessary   to   evolution." 

Dr.  Emerson  was  a  pioneer  in  applying  modern  psychology  to  the 
teaching  of  expression.  The  two  courses  offered  will  include  lecture 
work  and  practical  demonstration  of  these  principles  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  body,  the  voice  and  the  interpretation  of  the  printed 
page.  The  work  will  be  considered  in  the  twofold  aspect — being 
treated  both  from  the  artistic  side  and  from  the  pedagogical  point 
of  view.  The  needs  of  the  public  school  teacher  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  will  be  considered. 
1.  Body — Physical  training,  pantomime. 
Voice — Position,  breathing,  tone  placing. 

Interpretation — "Evolution    of    Expression,"    volumes    one    and 
two,  dramatic  interpretation  reading  in  the  grades. 

2.  Body — Pantomime,  responsive  drills,  gesture,  voice,  forming 
the  elements  of  speech,  (a  study  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  the 
relationship  of  the  parts,  including  practice  work  in  articulation  and 
enunciation)  tone  color,  tone  quality,  phrasing,  grouping  relating  to 
interpretation. 

Interpretation — "Evolution  of  Expression,"  volumes  three  and 
four — dramatic  interpretation,  platform  deportment,  a  study  of 
varied  literary  forms  in  relationship  to  interpretation. 

Any  special  needs  of  individual  attention  given  and  work  adapted 
to  special  needs  of  class.  Course  will  include  the  work  of  dramati- 
zation in  the  grades  and  in  the  High  School.  The  study  in  staging 
of  plays  will  be  considered.  Dramatic  work  as  related  to  the  prob- 
lem of  recreation  and  playground  work  will  be  considered. 

3.  A  pageant  will  be  presented  by  the  expression  class,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Summer  School  and  of  the  Athens  Center  of  the 
Drama  League. 

4.  Private  lessons  for  repertoire  work  upon  request. 
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ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

1.    High  School  Greek.  Professor  Bocock. 

For  students  who  wish  to  complete  the  high  school  course  and 
college  entrance  requirements,  and  for  teachers  who  wish  to  review 
the  essentials  of  elementary  instruction.  The  course  will  include  a 
treatment  of  important  inflexions  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
syntax,  and  selected  portions  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  will  be  read. 

1.  First  Year  Latin.  Professor  Hooper. 
The  course  is  planned  for  teachers  who  wish  to  review  the  work 

of  the  first  year.  Special  attention  is  given  to  pronunciation,  and 
the  points  to  be  stressed  during  the  work  of  this  year.  The  text 
used  is  Pearson's  "Essentials  of  Latin,"  adopted  by  the  Board  for 
use  in  the  High  Schools. 

2.  Caesar.  Professor  Hooper 
For  teachers  who  wish  to  reveiw  the  reading  of  the  second  year. 

One  book  is  read  during  the  meetings  of  the  class:  those  who  desire 
full  credit  will  complete  the  reading  of  four  books  as  "Home  Study." 

3.  Cicero  ;  Vergil  Professor  Hooper 
The  reading  will  be  in  either  Cicero  or  Vergil,   or   both,  as  the 

class  desires.  Emphasis  is  chiefly  on  methods,  and  there  is  con- 
stant metrical  reading  of  the  verse. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

1.  French.  Professor  Lustrat. 
Students  attending  the  Summer  School  who  have  been  studying 

French  previously  are  offered  the  following  courses  covering  the 
first  two  years  of  High  School  course.: 

1st.  A  general  review  of  all  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax  through 
lectures  by  the  professor.  2nd.  Translation  of  English  into  French. 
3rd.  Reading  of  standard  French  texts. 

The  text-books  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  will  be:  Grand- 
gent's  Short  French  Grammar;  Grandgent's  French  Composition 
Book;  Graziella,  by  Lamartine;  Les  Oberle,  by  Bazin.  Six  hours 
a   week. 

2.  German  Professor  Morris 
This    course    is    open    to    students   who    have    had    some   German 

and  to  others  whose  training  and  maturity  fit  them  for  master- 
ing the  work  outlined  below.  The  work  will  include  grammar, 
easy  readings,  and  German  conversation.  Some  points  to  be 
emphasized  are:  Accuracy  in  pronunciation;  building  of  vocabulary; 
comparative  study  of  English  and  German  grammar;  sight  transla- 
tion of  easy  passages;  practical  exercises  in  speaking  and  writing 
German.  In  all  cases  the  needs  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
will  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  German  usually  taught  in 
our    secondary    schools. 
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Note:  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  short  review  course  in  lan- 
guages in  the  High  School  License  Course,  page  31. 

HISTORY. 

1.  European  History.  Professor  Payne. 
This  course  will  include   lectures  on   selected  topics.      The  main 

currents  and  movements  that  have  contributed  to  modern  European 
civilization  will  be  studied.  The  relation  of  geography  to  historical 
development  will  be  constantly  kept  in  mind.  Students  taking  this 
course  for  credit  will  be  assigned  library  readings  with  reports  and 
discussions  on  same. 

The  following  texts  are  suggested:  Outlines  of  European  History, 
Part  I.  Robinson  and  Breasted;  Outlines  of  European  History,  Part 
II,   Robinson   and   Beard. 

Texts  for  Home  Study:  F.  Seebohm,  The  Era  of  the  Protestant 
Revolution;   Shailer  Mathews,  The  French  Revolution. 

2.  Advanced  U.  S.  History  and  Civics.  Prof.  McPherson. 
A  survey  of  historical  forces  and  broader  movements  resulting  in 

the  evolution  of  the  United  States.  Lectures  will  deal  also  with  the 
economic  and  social  growth  of  the  nation.  Recitations  will  bear 
largely  on   constitutional  and  poltiical   development. 

Students  should  come  provided  with  some  good  high  school  texts. 
Library  work. 

Home   Study:    West's   American   History  and   Government. 

Note:  See  History  under  Elementary  and  High  School  Review 
courses. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Algebra.  Professor  Stephens. 
Review  of  factoring,  fractions,  simple  equations;  a  study  of  powers 

and  roots,  quadratics,  equations,  progressions,  binomial  theorem, 
and,  if  time  permits,  graphs.  Numerous  references  will  be  made  to 
historical  points  and  to  methods  of  teaching. 

This  course  is  not  designed  for  beginners  but  for  those  who  have 
had  at  least  a  year  in  Algebra. 

2.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.    •  Professor  Field. 
The  course  will  include  the  important  theorems  with  solution  of 

originals,  special  stress  being  laid  on  methods  of  teaching. 

Text:  Sanders*  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry;  State  text-book  col- 
lateral. 

3.  Trigonometry.  Professor  Field. 
The  course  will  cover  the  usual  subjects  with  solutions  of  triangles 

and  manipulation  of  formulas. 
Text:    Crockett's  Trigonometry. 

4.  Advanced  Arithmetic  and  Simple  Accounting.     Supt.  Moon. 
A   course   in   advanced  arithmetic.      Simple   accounting.      Open   to 
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all   students   desiring   more   thorough   knowledge   of   these   subjects 
Note:     See    Primary   Arthmetic,    page    24,    and    Grammar    School 

Arithmetic,  page   27. 

Note:    See  Review  Course  in  High  School  Mathematics,  page  31. 
AGRICULTURE. 

1.    High  School  Agriculture.  Professor  Fain. 

Warren's  "Elementary  Agriculture"  will  be  used  as  a  text-book. 
Especial  study  will  be  mdae  of  laboratory  practice  to  go  with  this 
text.  The  general  scheme  for  this  laboratory  work  will  be  outlines 
showing  how  seasonal  work  can  be  combined  with  the  text,  how  the 
home  farms  and  gardens  can  be  used  and  especial  exercises  sug- 
gested to  increase  the  powers  of  observation  in  students.  Regular 
excursions  over  the  college  farm,  dairy,  etc.,  will  be  required. 

Home  Study:  "Soils,"  by  Fletcher;  "Field  Crops,"  by  Wilson  & 
Warburton;  "Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,"  by  Plumb;  "Fruit 
Growing,"  by  S.  B.  Greer;  "Rural  School  Agriculture,"  C.  W.  Davis. 
Read  all  and  pass  examination  on  any  two. 

Note:  For  Elementary  Agriculture,  see  General  Elementary  De- 
partment course. 

BIOLOGY. 

1.    General  Biology.  Professor  Campbell 

This  course  will  continue  through  the  entire  summer  session, 
and  will  be  based  on  the  State-adopted  text,  Bailey  and  Coleman. 
As  much  laboratory  work  will  be  brought  into  the  course  as  possi- 
ble, and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  as 
high  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  possible  in  preparation  for  teaching 
High  School  Biology.  Open  to  beginners  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  had  previous  training  in   Biology. 

Note:  See  the  special  two-weeks  course  in  Civic  Biology,  by 
Prof.   Hodge. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry.  Dr.  AVhite. 
An   introduction   to   the   study   of   Chemistry,   involving   thorough 

study  of  typical  elements  and  compounds,  with  a  view  to  under- 
standing the  nature  of  chemical  energy,  the  characteristics  of  chem- 
ical phenomena  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  action.  Lec- 
tures (illustrated  by  experiments)  and  recitations.  No  text-book 
used  but  suitable  reference  books  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
students,  particularly  "First  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  Brownlee, 
to  meet  needs  of  High  School  teachers. 

This  course  includes  a  course  of  laboratory  instruction  and  ex- 
periments to  accompany  as  above.     No  text.     Syllabus  provided. 

Home  Study:     MacPherson  and  Henderson. 

2.  Advanced  Chemistry.  Dr.  White. 
Lecture  course  on  the  chemistry  of  food,   including  agricultural 
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chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  nutrition,  pure  foods  and  adulterations. 
Lectures  and  recitations.      No  text-book  required. 
Home  Study:     Thorpe,  Industrial  Chemistry. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  High  School  Physics  for  Teachers.  Dr.  Hendren. 
This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  High 

School  teacher  of  Physics  who  wishes  to  review  the  fundamental 
principles  with  a  view  to  mastering  the  best  methods  of  presenting 
them  clearly.  The  method  which  is  presented  is  to  group  the  dis- 
cussion and  recitation  work  around  a  series  of  well  designed  dem- 
onstration and  laboratory  experiments  in  order  to  give  the  student 
a  concrete  grasp  of  the  fundamental  phenomena.  The  class  room 
and  laboratory  work  will  be  so  closely  coordinated  that  both  will 
have  to  be  taken  together  for  a  student  to  benefit  by  the  course. 

One  of  the  following  High  School  Physics  text-books  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  course  and  references  will  be  given  on  each  topic 
to  the  others.  Gorton  (adopted  by  the  State  Board),  Millikan  and 
Gale,  Carhart  and  Chute,  Mann  and  Twiss,  Black  and  Davis,  Headley. 

It  is  realized  that  the  average  Georgia  High  School  has  very  little 
equipment  for  properly  teaching  Physics.  Therefore,  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  show  how  a  course  in  Physics  can  be  profitably  given  by 
a  teacher  of  some  industry  and  ingenuity  with  a  small  outlay  for 
material  and  apparatus.  For  this  purpose  each  of  the  topics  taken 
up  will  be  demonstrated  by  simple  and  inexpensive  pieces  of  appar- 
atus of  which  the  methods  of  construction  and  approximate  cost 
will  be  given.  As  far  as  possible  in  order  to  profit  by  the  advice  of 
the  Instructor  it  would  be  well  for  those  taking  the  course  to  have 
some  definite  idea  of  the  equipment  and  funds  which  they  will  have 
available  for  their  own  work.  In  such  cases  the  Instructor  will  be 
glad  to  suggest  lists  of  apparatus  for  construction  and  purchase. 

The  time  required  for  the  course  will  be  one  hour  of  recitation 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  each  day  and  from  one  to  two  hours 
for  outside  reading  and  preparation,  making  from  four  to  five  hours 
per  day  total  time  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  course. 
In  conducting  the  course  it  will  be  assumed  that  all  members  of 
the  class  have  had  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  High  School  course 
in  Physics  of  a  grade  suggested  by  the  text-books  mention  above. 

2.  General  Science  Professor  Hendren 

Mr.  Bailey 
A  course  designed  for  High  School  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare 
to  teach  a  course  in  General  Science  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
the  High  School  course.  Only  those  topics  will  be  taken  up  which 
are  simple  and  will  appeal  to  the  average  boy  or  girl's  natural  in- 
terest in  phenomena  around  them.  This  course  also  is  offered  for 
the  general  Summer  School  student  who  wishes  to  learn  something 
of  the  simpler  and  more  interesting  facts  of  nature. 
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The  following  three  books  will  be  used  as  basis  for  the  work: 
First  Year  Science;  Clark's  General  Science;  Eikenberry  and  Cald- 
well's General  Science.  Six  hours  per  week  of  discussion  and  recita- 
tion will  be  required  and  for  those  who  desire  it  three  periods  per 
week  of  laboratory  work  will  be  offered. 

Note:  There  will  also  be  offered  a  course  on  International  Peace 
by  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Peace  League,  and  another 
in  the  History  and  Geography  of  South  America,  by  an  authority  on 
this  subject. 


COLLEGE  CREDIT  DIVISION 

This  Division  of  the  Summer  School  is  in  session  for  eight  weeks. 
June  28  to  Aug.  21,  and  all  courses  run  for  that  length  of  time 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  courses  listed  below  are  courses  given  under  the  same  desig- 
nations during  the  winter  session  of  the  University  and  carry  the 
same  credit  towards  the  academic  degrees. 

A  fee  of  $30  is  charged  for  instruction  in  this  department  except 
that  in  case  a  student  carries  only  one  course  or  part  of  a  course 
the  fee  shall  be  $20. 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  carrying  4  y2  hours  of  academic 
credit.  Under  certain  regulations  of  the  administrative  board  of 
this  division,  some  students  may  be  allowed  to  register  for  courses 
carrying  a  toltal  of  6  hours  credit,  but  no  more. 

FACULTY    FOR    COLLEGE    CREDIT    DIYISIOX. 

R.  S.  Pond  Mathematics 

Chairman  of  College  Credit  Work. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia. 

M.  DuBose  German 

Adjunct  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Georgia. 

E.  A.  Bailey  Physics 

Tutor  in  Physics,  University  of  Georgia. 

L.  R.  Geissler  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Georgia. 

L.  L.  Hexdrex  Physics 

Professor  of  Physics,  L'niversity  of  Georgia. 

H.  A.  Xix  History 

Instructor  in  Law,  University  of  Georgia. 

H.  W.  Odum  Education 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia. 

S.  M.  Salter  English 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Georgia. 

R.  P.  Stephexs  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Georgia. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

English  1  Professor  Salyer 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  (Open  only  to  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Freshman  English).  Six  hours  per  week.  Credit  3 
hours. 

Education  5-6  Professor  Odum 

Elementary  Sociology,  Rural  Sociology,  Vocational  Education. 
Six  hours  per  week  first  five  weeks.  Twelve  hours  per  week  last 
three  weeks.     Credit,  3  hours. 

German  1  Professor  DuBose 

Beginning  German.     Eight  hours  per  week.     Credit,   3  hours. 

German  2  Professor  DuBose 

Second  year  German.  This  course  will  be  given  if  as  many  as 
six  students  desire  it.     Credit,  3  hours. 

History  2  Mr.  Nix 

Modern  History.  (Open  only  to  students  conditioned  in  Fresh- 
man History  and  students  who  wish  to  use  it  for  entrance  credit). 

Spherical  Trig,  and  Math.  2  Professor  Stephens 

(Last  half  Freshman  mathematics).  Six  hours  per  week  for  five 
weeks.     Credit,  1  y2  hours. 

Mathematics  3  Professor  Pond 

Elements  of  Calculus.  Six  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.  Credit, 
1  y2   hours. 

Mathematics  4  Professor  Pond 

Higher  Algebra.  Six  hours  per  week  for  six  weeks.  Credit, 
1  V2    hours. 

Physics  1 — Elementary  Physics  Professor  Hendren 

Mr.  Bailey 
Six  hours  per  week  recitation,  five  hours  per  week  laboratory  con- 
ference, five  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week.     Stu- 
dents who  make  a  standing  of  75  in  this  course  may  receive  credit 
for  Physics  2.     Credit,  3  hours. 

Physics  4  Professor  Hendren 

Electricity.      A   course   in   Electricity   covering   the  Third   Term's 

work  of  Physics   4.      Thirty  hours  of  recitation   and   ten   two-hour 

laboratory  periods.     Offered  from  Aug.  2  to  Aug.  21.    Credit,  1  hour. 

Psychology  5  Professor  Geissler 

Principles  of  Psychology.      Six  hours  per  week  first  five  weeks. 

Twelve  hours  per  week  last  three  weeks.     Credit,  3  hours. 

Other  courses  will  be  arranged  for,  if  possible,  on  the  request  of 

a    sufficient    number    of    students.       Persons    interested    in    having 

courses  given  not  listed  above  should  communicate  with  the  head 

of  this  Division. 

College  credit  will  also  be  allowed  on  several  courses  listed  under 

the  High  School  Division. 
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Law  Prof.  Nix 

The  courses  in  Law  in  the  summer  session  are  designed  to  assist 
those  who  do  not  have  the  requisite  credits  in  Law  to  entitle  them 
to  enroll  regularly  in  the  Senior  class  of  the  School  of  Law,  or  who 
desire  to  shorten  the  actual  time  required  to  complete  the  six  year 
course  of  study  for  a  Bachelor  of  Art  and  a  Bachelor  of  Law  degrees. 

A  fee  of  thirty  ($30)  dollars  is  charged  of  all  students  who  regis- 
ter for  courses  in  Law  in  the  summer  session. 

Not  more  than  three  courses  can  be  taken  in  the  Summer  School, 
and  the  instructor  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  student's  preparation 
to  undertake  these  courses. 

Further  information  concerning  this  work  can  be  had  from 
H.  A.  Nix,  Secretary  Law  School  Faculty,  Athens,  Ga. 

GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Dean  Bocock. 

With  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 
the  Directors  of  the  Summer  School  began  in  1911  to  offer  some 
opportunity  for  advanced  work  to  properly  qualified  college  grad- 
uates. They  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a  few  graduate  courses  each 
summer.  Candidates  who  have  the  time  to  do  considerable  study 
in  the  intervening  periods  can  thus  secure  a  Master's  degree  by 
faithful  work  in  the  graduate  courses  of  at  least  three  summer 
sessions.  The  study  of  the  intervening  periods  and,  if  necessary, 
for  a  third  year,  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  professors.  But 
more  than  three  years  of  study  is  often  advisable.  In  connection 
with  the  major  course  a  thesis  or  essay  is  required  for  submission 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  Candidates  for  degrees  will  find 
the  regulations  governing  graduate  work  fully  set  forth  in  the 
General  Catalogue  of  the  University,  and  in  the  special  Bulletin  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  courses  offered  for  the  summer  of  1915 
are  listed  below. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  there  are 
not  two  or  more  applicants. 

Latin:  A  Course  in  Roman  Philosophy  Professor  Hooper 

The  five  books  of  Cicero's  de  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Maiorum,  and 
the  three  books  of  the  de  Officiis  will  be  supplemented  by  a  reading 
of  selected  chapters  in  the  history  of  philosophy  treating  of  the 
leading  schools  of  Greek  thought  and  their  influence  on  Roman 
philosophy;  and  by  a  study  of  the  life  of  Cicero.  Much  of  the  read- 
ing will  be  done  in  private,  and  twelve  exercises  in  translating 
English  into  Latin  will  be  required. 

A  minor  course.  Prerequisite  courses:  Latin  1,  2,  3,  4,  or 
equivalents. 

German  Professor  John  Morris 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  Kabale  und  Liebe,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
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and  Wallenstein,  with  selections  from  Bulthaupt's  Dramaturgie  des 
Schauspiels,  and  Bellerman's  Schiller's  Dramen. 

A  minor  course.     Prerequisite  course:  German  3  or  equivalent. 
French  Professor  Lustrat 

The  class  room  work  consists  of  the  translation  of  twenty  pages 
of  English  into  French,  composition,  conversation,  lectures  on 
rhetoric  and  grammatical  difficulties,  and  the  reading  of  Hugo's 
Les  Miserables  and  Bazin's  Les  Oberle.  The  private  reading  is  as 
follows:  Feuillet's  Le  Roman  d'un  Homme  Pauvre,  Loti's  Pecheur 
d'Islande,  Daudet's  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Corneille's  Polyeucte, 
Moliere's  Le  Tartuffe,  Racine's  Andromaque,  Balzac's  Eugenie  Gran- 
det,  Zola's  La  Debacle,  and  France's  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard. 
Reports  in  French  will  be  made  on  this  reading. 

A  minor  course.     Prerequisite:   French   4  or   6. 

English  Literature  :  Shakespeare.  Adjunct  Professor  Salyer 
Careful  study  of  four  plays:  Hamlet,  Othello,  Henry  V,  and  The 
Winter's  Tale.  Lectures  and  class  discussions  on  problems  of  verbal 
and  higher  interpretation.  Readings  in  Shakespearian  literary 
criticism.  Rolfe,  School  Shakespeare;  Furness,  Variorum  Shake- 
speare; Schmidt,  Shakespeare  Lexicon;  Dowden,  Shakespeare  Primer; 
Sidney  Lee,  Life  of  Shakespeare;  Neilson,  The  Facts  about  Shake- 
speare; Baker,  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist. 

One-third  of  a  major.  With  additional  work  (King  Lear)  credit 
may  be  obtained  for  a  minor. 

History  :  Tudor  and  Stuart  Times.  Associate  Professor  Payne 
Lectures  on  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  England 
from  1485  to  1689,  with  constant  reference  to  the  development  of 
Continental  Europe  for  the  same  period.  Readings,  reports  and 
tests  on  assignments  selected  from  the  following:  A.  D.  Innes, 
England  under  the  Tudors;  F.  A.  Gasquet,  The  Eve  of  the  Reform- 
ation; R.  W.  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England;  A.  H.  John- 
son, Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century;  J.  A.  Froude,  History  of 
England;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  England,  1603-1642;  C.  H. 
Firth,  Oliver  Cromwell;  Pepys,  Diary;  Adams  and  Stephens,  Select 
Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History;  Hallam,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England;  P.  H.  Brown,  A  Short  History  of  Scot- 
land; H.  O.  Wakeman,  The  Ascendancy  of  France;  Cambridge  Mod- 
ern History,  Vols.  I,  II,  III;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography; 
English  Historical  Review.  A  full  reading  of  the  following  texts 
is  required:  Francis  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry 
VII;  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Political  History  of  England,  1485-1547; 
A.  F.  Pollard,  Political  History  of  England,  1547-1603;  G.  M. 
Trevelyan,  England  under  the  Stuarts;  G.  W.  Prothers,  Select 
Statutes  and  other  Constitutional  Documents  (Introduction  and 
selections);   F.  Seebohm,  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution. 
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A  minor  course.  Prerequisite:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  A  Student's  His- 
tory of  England,   or   equivalent. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  series  of  courses  constitutes  a  cycle  completed  every  third 
year.  Each  course  is  offered  as  one  of  three  successive  courses  for 
a  major,  or  one  of  two  for  a  minor. 

A.  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in  1916  and 
every  third  year  thereafter.     Associate  Professor  Geissler. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment, with  emphasis  upon  their  educational  significance.  The  fol- 
lowing topics  will  be  discussed:  1.  Laws  of  Physical  and  Mental 
growth  and  experimental  methods  of  investigating  them.  2.  Psy- 
chological characteristics  of  the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  pub- 
erty and  post-adolescence.  3.  Study  of  special  treatment  of  retarded 
and  feeble-minded  children. 

Prerequisites:     General   Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 

Kirkpatrick,  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study;  Hall,  Youth;  Whipple, 
Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  tests;  and  for  private  reading: 
Colvin,  the  Learning  Process;  Gulick  and  Ayres,  Medical  Inspection 
of  Schools;    Kirkpatrick,  Genetic  Psychology. 

B.  The  Biological  and  Organic  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in 
1917  and  every  third  year  thereafter.     Professor  Woofter. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  biological  foundations 
of  education  and  the  evolution  of  society,  with  special  reference  to 
education  and  growth. 

1.  Genetic  Philosophy  of  education.  2.  The  Biological  Founda- 
tions of  Education.  3.  Primitive  Education  and  Folk-Ways  and 
Folk-Life.  4.  Eugenics,  Heredity,  and  Education.  5.  Organic  Edu- 
cation— the  organic  unity  of  the  body  and  mind  of  the  individual 
and  society. 

Prerequisites:     General  Psychology,  and  History  of  Education. 

Partridge,  Genetic  Philosophy  of  Education;  Lock,  Variation, 
Heredity,  and  Evolution;  Tyler,  Growth  and  Education;  and  Man 
in  the  light  of  Evolution;  Whetam,  Heredity  and  Society;  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society;  Webster,  Primitive  Societies;   Sumner,  Folk-Ways. 

C.  The  Social  Principles  and  Basis  of  Education.  Offered  in  1915 
and  every  third  year  thereafter.     Associate  Professor  Odum. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Individual  and  Society.  Edu- 
cational Sociology.  1.  History  of  the  Sociological  in  Education. 
2.  Social  Phases  of  Education.  3.  The  Social  Nature  and  Social 
Mind.  4.  Education  and  Modern  Social  Problems.  5.  The  School 
as  a  Social  Institution.  6.  Civic  and  Manual — Social  Education. 
7.  Vocational  and  Industrial  Education.     8.  Rural  Education. 

Prerequisites:     General  Psychology  and  History  of  Education. 

Monroe,  History  of  Education;  King,  Education  for  Efficiency; 
O'Shea,   Development   in   Education;    Snedden,   Problems   of   Educa- 
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tional  Readjustment;  Giddings,  Elements  of  Sociology;  Ellwood, 
Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems;  Howerth,  The  Art  of  Edu- 
cation; Griggs,  Moral  Education;  Hall,  Educational  Problems;  Den- 
ison,  Helping  School  Children;  Hart,  Educational  Resources  of  Vil- 
lage and  Rural  Communities;  Gilette,  Constructive  Rural  Sociology. 

Zoology  Professor  Campbell 

1.  General  Embryology,  founded  on  Kellicott's  General  Embry- 
ology, and  Kellicott's  Chordate  Embryology,  with  additional  use  of 
Lillie's  Development  of  the  Chick,  McMurich's  Development  of  the 
Human  Body,  and  Minot's  Laboratory  text-book  of  Embryology  as 
reference    books. 

One  daily  conference  during  one  summer  session  and  three  hours 
laboratory   work   daily   during   two    summer    sessions. 

2.  Genetics,  founded  on  Walter's  Genetics,  with  additional  use  of 
Lock's  Variation,  Heredity,  and  Evolution,  Punnett's  Mendelism, 
Davenport's  Heredity  in  relation  to  Eugenics,  and  Locy's  Biology 
and  its  Makers. 

One  conference  daily  during  one  summer  session,  with  additional 
reading  to  be  done  in  private  throughout  the  following  year. 

These  two  courses  together  constitute  one  minor,  and  while  the 
work  in  Embryology  should  logically  precede,  the  order  may  be 
reversed  if  necessary.  No  student  can  follow  this  course  to  advant- 
age unless  he  has  had  a  course  in  undergraduate  Zoology  equivalent 
in  scope  to  Zoology  3,  and  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  subject  since 
being  graduated  from  college. 

COACHING  SCHOOL 

The  Coaching  School  for  1915  begins  its  session  June  28  and  closes 
August  21.  It  offers  a  limited  number  of  preparatory  courses  for 
the  benefit  of  prospective  college  students  who  fall  a  little  short  of 
satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  in  the  subjects  listed  below. 
The  work  is  intensive  and  is  meant  only  for  students  who  already 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied.  All  classes 
meet  six  hours  per  week  for  eight  weeks  except  where  otherwise 
specified.  At  the  end  of  each  course  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tion in  the  subject  will  be  given. 

A  fee  of  $30  is  charged  for  instruction  in  the  Coaching  School 
except  that  if  a  student  enrolls  for  only  one  course  the  fee  is  $20. 

No  fees  will  be  refunded  after  the  first  week  except  on  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  of  illness  necessitating  withdrawal  from  school. 
In  that  case  a  proportional  part  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded.  Fur- 
nished rooms  will  be  provided  Coaching  School  students  at  $1  a 
week  if  the  reservation  is  made  in  advance. 
English  Professor  Salyer 

Rhetoric,  required  classics  and  classics  for  general  reading.  Three 
recitations   per   week  in   Rhetoric.      Three   recitations   per   week   in 
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required  classics.  Classics  for  general  reading  to  be  assigned  for 
study  outside  of  class-room  and  reports  to  be  made  to  Instructor. 
Two  units. 

History  Mr.  Nix 

Modern  History.     One  unit. 

German  1  Professor  DuBose 

Beginning  German.     Eight  hours  per  week.     One  unit. 

Mathematics  Professor  Pond 

Quadratics  and  beyond.     5  weeks.     V2  unit. 

Plane  Geometry  Professor  Pond 

Five  books.      1   unit. 

Solid  Geometry  Professor  Stephens 

Three  books.      Five  weeks.      V2    unit. 

Other  courses  will  be  added  to  the  above  if  a  sufficient  demand 
for  such  is  made  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session.  For 
further  information  address,  R.  S.   Pond,  Athens,  Ga. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


If  you  expect  to  attend  the  University  Summer  School  for  teachers, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Summer  School  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  will  fill  out  and  return  to  him,  as  early  as  possible,  the  form 
below.  This  will  not,  of  course,  bind  you  to  attend,  but  it  will  be 
of  service  in  estimating  the  probable  attendance  and  in  making 
suitable  arrangements  for  accommodations  before  the  session  opens. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart, 

Superintendent  of  the  Summer  School, 
Athens,  Ga. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

It  is  my  intention  to  attend  the  University  Summer  School  during 
the  1915  session.     I  desire  to  study  the  following: 

(Underscore  the  course  desired  or  write  the  subject.) 
Primary,    General    Elementary,    High    School    License,    Summer 
School    Diploma,    Arts    and    Crafts,    High    School,    College    Credit, 
Graduate,  Coaching,  or  the  following  subjects  selected: 


Please  reserve  a  place  for  me  in  the  University  dormitories,  or 
Normal  School  dormitories  (Indicate  which,  see  page  12). 


Remarks 


Name  in  full 

Present   address 

Home   address 

Grade  certificate  held Grade  certificate  desired. 

The  following  friends  will  probably  attend  also: 


Scene  on  College  farm. 


s 


